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Art. I. — 1. Annitaire des SociStes Savaides de la France et de 
I'Ef ranger^ public sous les auspices du Ministre de T Instruction 
Puhlique. Paris. 1846. 

2. Annuaire de Vinstitut de France pour Vannce 1853. Paris. 
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3. Dtscours prononces dans la siance puhlique tenuc par V Academic 
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4. Notice Tlistorique sur la Vie et les Travaux de M, Rossi. Par 
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Morales et Politiques. Paris. 1849. 
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TT was on the 25tli of October, 1795, or, according^ to the 
calendar of that period, on the 3rd Brumairc, an IV'., that tlie 
National Convention, the very day before *it ceased to exist, 
created the Institute of France, in which it was proposed to re- 
suscitate and combine in a sing^le body the old Academies, which 
two A ears e«arlier the same Convention had abolished. Tlie new 
society was divided into three classes ; that of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, that of the moral and politiial sciences, 
and that of literature and the fine arts. These three classes 
were further subdi\idcd into twenty-four sections,* which were 
intended to include every branch of secular knowledge from 
JVIathematics down to Elocution. Each section was composed 
of twelve members, six residing in Paris, and six in the various 
proAincesof France. The separate sections had special meetings 
for their own particular business, and once a month there was a 
general gathering of the whole Institute. Members were elected 

♦ Tliese twenty-four Motions were ns 4()lloirs: — I. The first class was divided into 
ten sections: 1, matht nunios ; 2, mechanical arfs; 3, astronomy; 4, oxperimental 
physics; 5. chemistry; ^ natural history and mineralogy; 7, botany and general 
physics ; 8, anatomy and physiology ; 9, medecine and surgery ; 10, rural acimomy 
and veteiiiiary art. II. The second class inoloded : 1, aiialym of sensations ami ideas; 
2, morality; 3, social science and legislation; 4, political .economy ; 5, history ; 6, 
geograpi.y. 111. The third class comprised t 1, grammar ; 2, fb« languages of anti- 
quity ; 3, poetry ; 4, antiquities and mcnumenttl IK pawtllif ; 6i, aculj^re ; 7, archi- 
tecture ; 8, music and elocution. 
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^ l>y th^ pntire body, and whilst a musician or a comedian decided 
ibe merits of a botanist or a geometrician, the astronomers 
* am veterinary surgeons assisted in their turn to select the best 
architect or the best poet. The arrangement betra;^^ the iidlu- 
ence of the political theories of a time when the intelligence of 
voters wras less considered than their numbers, and when labourers 
and artizans w’cre supjiosed to be cmniieteiit to choose ph}si('iaiis 
and judges. • • 

The extreme Republican party ha>e oftc*n apj)ealed to the 
creation of tlie Institute as an unanswerable proof of the solici- 
tude felt by the government of 1793 for the progress of know- 
ledge. To appreciate the justice of the pretension it is sufficient 
to remark that it was no*^ the Xalional CoiiMuition In the da^s of 
its dreadful pow^er and sinister splendour — it was not the National 
Convention of Robespierre and Danton, — but the National (Con- 
vention — sinking beneath the weight of itsown unpojmlaiitj, and 
impelled by a death-bed repentance*— which founded the Institute. 
It would be difficult to believe that a political assembly w hicii 
listened to Marat and the butcher Lc*g(*ndre, which admired the 
style of Pere Duchesne and seiitx\ndre Chenier to the guillotine, 
could take much interest in liteuiture ; or that lo\eis of science* 
could have shed the blood of La\oibic*r after atti*mpting ti> dis- 
honour him, ha\e massacred Bailh and foiTc*d (’ondorcel to 
commit suicide. No tinge of sc-holaibhip could ha^e rc'inained 
among legislators who, not (ontc*nt with ha\ing closed all the 
educational establishments, burned or pillaged the most \alual)le 
libraries and archives, and seriously asked for a collec'tion of the 
Laws of Minos to assist them in framing a c'onstituthm.* The 
republic of 1793, that republic of whicli France is inc(*ssantly 
reminded by the self-called pure republican party, det('stc*d lite- 
rature, learning, and science, and, in founding the Institute* on 
the last day of its existence, the Convention onl> yielded to the 
outcry of the public, who reproached it with having suppressed, 
by a barbarous decree, the academies which bad once shed such 
lustre on France. 

* Hera is a characteristic letter on this siihjecf, the fnc^ffimilo of which will be found 
in the second volume of the IsographU des Jfanmea Celebres, a collection well known 
in France: — 

. ‘ 7 Juiii, 1793, Tan 2 de la Repub. 

* Cher Concitoyen, — Charge ayec quatie df* mes collegues de luejiarer pour Luiuli 
un plan de Constitution, je vous prie en leur nom et an mien de nous procurer 3ur-le- 
champ letloix de Minos, qui doiveut se trouver dans un recueil de loix Grecques ; nous 
en avons un besoin urgenlt 

* Hi^rault de Secueixes. 

^ Salat, amitid, au brave citoyen Dcsauliiays.* 

JR ift wdl hnoiirn that this H6r«i8lde Sichelles was the principal compiler of what 
if called the Conatitution de VAn ///. He was of. an old parliamentarian family, 
and was certainly one of the most educated members of the Couveutiop. 

The 
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The collection of laws by which the Institute was first regu- 
lated, with tlieir subsequent modifications by the different 
governments which have succeeded in France since 1795, will 
be found in the Annuaire de V I nstitut de France pour Vannee 1853. 
In reading the Annuaire^ it becomes evident ? c once that the 
Convention regarded the Institute merely as a literary and scien- 
tific machine, acting under thc^ guidance of the ruling power, 
which was to dictate to the authors and savants of the period the 
course they were to follow in their investigations. The first and 
fundamental law of the Institute is expressed in a "way which 
assimilates the mental pursuits of a learned society to the manual 
labour of a company of artizans who worked under the direction 
of a government agent : ‘ L'lnstitut National des Sciences et Arts 

est destine a suivre, conformeunent aux lois et arretes du 

Directoire Exiicutif, Ics travaux scientifiques et litteraires qui 
auront pour objet Tutilite generalc et la gloire do la Republique.’ 
The Republicans of the Convention have here assumed a tone of 
authority which Louis XIV. himself had refrained from using 
towards the old Academies. Though he has not the reputation 
of having allowed too much liberty to his subjects, he knew the 
value of the men whom he was ;iddrcssing, and, instead of 
speaking to them as a master, he ‘ exhorted them to extend their 
researches to everything that may be useful and curious, in the 
various branches of mathematics, in the different processes of the 
arts, and in all that may relate to natural history or physics.* 

In addition to tlie mischievous control proposed to be exercised 
by tlic Executive Directory, the Conventipii marred its project 
partly through ignorance — as when they allotted to the same 
section tw^o sciences so distinct as botany and general physics — 
and partly by yielding to the prejudices of the time, as in the 
predominance which was given to practical agriculture. Whilst 
the Institute was annually to choose twenty persons to travel, at 
the ex])ensc of the State, for the purpose of collecting observations 
upon fiirming, it was decided that six would be sufficient to 
glean, in every part of the world, the facts which related to all 
other branches of knowledge, including geography. It is only 
too w^cll known that at a period when, by the help of the muLrf- 
mum^ the horrors of famine had spread over the whole of Fmnoe) 
the Convention adopted a language of hypocritical sensibility, 
borrowed chiefly from agriculture and gardening, and wbick 
would sometimes have led a stranger who entered the chamber 
of the Committee of Public Safety to believe Rimself transported 
to happy Arcadia. There are those stilj living ha Paris who re- 
member Robespierre walking with a lai^ bowuet of flowers in 
the garden of the Tuileries which had been planted with, pota*^* 
toes i Vegetables were tlien ht^ld in great honour, and were^ 
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introduced everywhere, even into the almanack. The French 
Republican Calendar, decreed at this period by the Convention, 
and which remained in use for several years, is a work to startle 
the wildest imagination. The duration of the month, the 
length of the week, the beginning of the year, are all changed ; 
and in their stead we find an assemblage, at once ridiculous and 
revolting, of words imported from the Greek, and expressions^ 
transferred from the lan^age of the kitchen. The days arc 
divided into ten hours, and the hours into ten minutes. Every 
day of the year has a separate title, which is generally taken 
from the farm : one is called carroty another cabbage^ a third assy 
a fourth hog^ and thus through three hundred and sixty days, — 
the last five of this preposterous year being termed sanscidottidesy 
in honour of the sansculottes. Worse than this merely ridiculous 
nomenclature, the Convention shocked and insulted all sober 
feeling by its scandalous impiety, and called Christinas- dag the 
day of the Dog I In the phraseology of its loaders, in its public 
festivals, and even in its fashions, the epoch presented an ignoble 
combination of classical pretension with rustic vulgarity. A cook 
could not buy her provisions without being forced to blunder 
through fragments of the learned languages, and the vocabulary 
of the markets was frequently, in exchange, introduced into the 
debates of the National Convention. It was by this body, and 
amidst these circumstances, that the Institute of France was raised 
out of the ruins of the ancient fabrics of literature, science, and art» 

The government of the Directory succeeded to that of the 
Convention, and the vote relative to the establishment of the 
Institute was carried into execution under its auspices. Of a 
hundred and forty-four members of whom the Institute was to be 
composed, forty-eight were chosen by the* Directory, and the 
other ninety -six were elected by the first forty-eight, whom the 
government had appointed. If political prejudices had been 
less strong, it would have been natural to admit into the Institute 
all the members of the old Academics who were still living in 
France ; but though care was taken, on the contrary, to say or 
do nothing which could connect the newly-modelled republican 
body with the former monarchical establiSliment, yet the func- 
tionaries of the Institute were necessarily selected, to a great 
extent, from these experienced guides. Cuvier, in his eloge of 
Adanson, gives a touening picture of the first reunion after the 
terrible tempest which had dashed to pieces the vessel, and 
engulfed so many 8f the crew : — 

* At the summons of the niling power, and after four years of disper- 
sion, those illustrious med all sides the obscurity of their retire- 

ment, and met together once more. The impression produced by that 
meeting can never be eifiiced — ^their tears of joy, their reciprocal and 
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eager questions regarding their misfortunes, their retreats, their occu- 
pations ; their mournful recollections of numbers of their colleagues 
wiio had fallen beneath the axe of the executioner ; and the pleasing 
emotion of those who, called for the first time to sit beside men whose 
genius they had long respected, now also learnt from this affecting 
sigtit to appreciate the qualities of their hearts ! ’ 

The celebrated characters who were thus again brought toge- 
•thor had owed their safety during the Reign of Terror solely to 
the care which they had taken to court oblivion by concealment. 
The majority of them had passed the intervening space in 
misery and privation. The illustrious botanist Adanson, who 
has endowed science with so many novel and pregnant ideas, was 
reduced, for want of a lamp, to the necessity of working by the 
uncertain glimmer of his scanty fire. When summoned to take 
his place at the Institute, he replied to the invitation that he was 
unable to attend for want of a pair of shoes. Laplace had taken 
refuge in the house of a peasant in the country, and was de- 
pendent for his subsistence on the price of a gold medal which 
he had received from a foreign Academy. Indeed, such had 
been his poverty that for a long while he could not afford to 
purchase a broom. Lagrange, one of the greatest of mathema- 
ticians, was threatened with airest as a suspected person, and 
only escaped through a powerful friend who procured a decree 
from tlie Committee of Public Safety commanding him to make 
calculations on a subject which was then of primary importance, 
the theor}' of projectiles. The Abbe Hauy, the founder of Crystal- 
lography, had been thrown into prison, and w'as strangely saved in 
some moment of merciful caprice througl^ the casual remark of a 
citizen that it w'as ^ better to spare a recusant priest than to put a 
peaceable student to death.’ Lalande, equally famous as an astro- 
nomer and a scholar, was reduced to the necessity of standing with 
a telescope in the evening on the Font Nevf to show the moon to 
the persons in the street ; and he was probably indebted even for 
his life to that impiety and cynicism which harmonized well with 
the ideas of the time. At evening* parties he never failed to pro- 
duce a box of spiders and caterpillars, which he ate like sweet- 
meats as he talked. ^ If he met a person, whether man or woman, 
whose conversation pleased him, he invariably requested per- 
mission to inscribe their names in his Supplement to Sylvain 
Marcchal’s Dictionnaire des Athies^ which had been originally 
undertaken at his own suggestion, and in which, upon all sorts 
of paradoxical pretences, they had inserted such champions of 
Christianity as St. Chrysostom, St. Aug^fin, Pascal, Bossuet, 
and Fenelon. A vene of Oelille on hamming bir^ which 
commenced with the word% dixk diauSi iil an ect,’ having 
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appeared in a journal, Lalande added the poet to his list, and 
hastened to inform him of hk eanonization. It proved that sHl 
en est was a misprint for sHIs en ont, and Delille retorted : ‘ You 
are a fool to see in my verses what I never wrote, and not to sec 
in the heavens what is visible to all the world.’ Lalande had 
the daring, nevertheless, to affirm in his Supplement ‘ that he 
was prouder of his progress in atheism than of his progress in 
astronomy nor did his insul^ to religion prevent him from 
proclaiming that he believed himself possessed of all tlie virtues 
of humanity. ‘ From these virtues,’ said a wit, ‘ it is at least 
. necessary to except humility.’ 

The learned Benedictines, whose immense labours had thrown 
a flood of light upon the ecclesiastical and literary history of 
France, were too much discredited by their profession and piety 
to be admitted into the Institute, but it comprised from the very 
commencement so many men of confirmed or rising reputation 
that it won the public esteem. The mathematical and physical 
sciences were the richest in representatives of a first-rate order. 
The dignity inherent in the new body was increased by the 
inheritance of glory bequeathed them by the old Academics ; 
fof, wiser than the government which founded it, the Institute 
was eager to trace back its pedigree to its honoured predecessors. 
The efforts it made witli this view were manifested in a thousand 
ways, and particularly by the care it took to complete, as far as 
possible, the publication of the memoirs of the ancestral societies. 
The links by which it had striven to connect itself with tlie past 
became stronger still when, under Louis XVIIL, the different 
classes resumed their qncient names. 

The Academies which preceded the Institute, and from which 
it now boasts to descend, were four in number. The oldest in 
date, the Academie Frangaise, was founded in 1635, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., by Cardinal Richelieu, who filled it with 
his creatures, and who wished to use it to establish his pretended 
literary superiority over the great Corneille. The Annuaire des 
Societes Savantes gives the * following curious account of its 
origin : — 

^ The French Academy was founded the fimt among those which 
now compose the Institute ; it dates from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Cardinal Richelieu, having learned that several 
literary men met on stated days at the house of Conrart, a Protestant 
who was mixed up in all the politics of the time, to discuss various 
subjects and communicate their works to one another, he became suspi- 
cious of the society, i^e wished to belong to it, and long and eaniestly 
requested to be adivfittM a meniber. All powerful though he was, he 
war refused. Fearing to tihire^but resolved fo conquer them, he deter- 
miiied to constitute thm a society. Against this they struggled 

for 
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for two years, and, either from connivance with the men of letters, all 
of whom were influential persons, or from jealousy at the establishment 
of a new power which might become a rival to themselves, the Parlia- 
ment declined |o register the patent. At length, in 1636, they were 
obliged to yield. The new society was charg^ with the duty of per- 
fecting the language, and thence r^eived the name of the Academic 
Fran^aise. The Cardinal declared himself its head, under the title of 
Protector. After Chancellor Sc*guier, who succeed^ Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Louis XIV. took himself the^title of Protector, which has been 
borne ever since by the Kings of France.^ 

The Parliament bore no good will to Richelieu for encroaching 
on their political prerogatives, and, when the weighty question 
of the Academy was referred, to them, a member said that it re- 
minded him of the satire of Juvenal where the senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted about 
the dish for a turbot. 

The new society fulfilled their instructions by engaging in the 
compilation of a Dictionary which was designed to be the 
standard of language for the nation. It did not appear till 
1694, and Garric^k complimented Johnson on having effected in 
seven years what it cost forty Frenclimen half a century to 
accomplish. In truth, their very number was the principal 
cause of the delay, for, instead of a division of labour, they 
endeavoured to cany on the work in committee. ‘ They have 
all,^ said Fureticre, ‘the art of making long orations on a trifle. 
They can hardly get over a couple of lines without long digres- 
sions, without telling an anecdote, or talking of the news of the 
day.^ ‘ livery one/ said Boisrobert, ‘ promises great things ; 
when they meet they do nothing. They have been six years 
employed on the letter jP, and I should be happy if I were certain 
of living till they get through G* Colbert, at a loss to under- 
stand how the time could be spent, attended a sitting. The 
word under discussion was ^77??, and there was such a controversy 
to determine what was meant by a friend that the great minister 
was tliencclbrth satisfied that it was vain to be impatient. The 
language, moreover, was in a transition state. Before Z was com- 
pleted A had grown antiquated, and the entire road had to be 
traversed anew. • 

In 1658 the ex-queen of Sweden, Christina, paid a visit to 
the Academy, after having just enacted at Fontaineblem the 
fearful tragedy of the murder of Monaldesclii, her 'Master of 
the Horse. The murder excited general indignationjl anti the 
Academicians, in receiving the Queen, ha^ the spirit to te- 
buke her. They invited her to hear a spectmen m their Dic- 
tionary, and lead the word under which oeenmd the pro- 
verbial phrase, ^Oame of prmees, whieh 

' to 
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io expifesa the malignant violence of a person in power.’ The 
vQneen immediately understood the application, and endea- 
^>onred ^ amil^ but the smi)e was as ghastly as the game of 
T^ptincea ahe had played. The French Academy were content to 
'^ooiifine their satire to their ball of assembly, but it is singular 
prone lexicographers have been to msdee their dictionaries 
;the vehicle of their prejudices or their wrongs. Dr. Johnson’s 
definitions of, Whig^ jicnsmier^ oats, and excise are fami- 

liar to all the worl^ A more curious, and less known instance, 
occurs in the once popular French Dictionary of Richelct, who 
thus exemplifies the word escroquer — ‘The son of Frangois 
Herrard de Vitri swindled {escroqtie) M. Richelet of ten Louis- 
dores, and that scoundrel, instead of retrieving the misconduct of 
his son by restoring what he had basely swindled {€scroqiiv\ had 
the insolence to approve what he had done, and in a foolish note 
to thank M. Richelet for bis generosity.’ 

When the labours of the Academy at last appeared they dis- 
appointed expectation. The philological portion was extremely 
meagre, no quotations were given from standard authors, and the 
meanings of words were exclusively illustrated by familiar phrases 
constructed for the occasion. Repeated revisions have done little 
to remove these radical defects, and, though a useful work for 
ordinary purposes, we must look forward to the historical dic- 
tionary of the language, upon which the forty arc at present 
engaged, for anything like a monument worthy of their great 
names and long reputation. 

The Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres was founded 
in 1663. In the introduction to the first volume of their 
Memoirs, which was published in 1717, it is stated that Louis 
XIV., perceiving that ‘France had not yet been sufliciently 
careful to leave to posterity a just idea of her (by which he 
meant his) greatness, and that the most brilliant actions ran a 
risk of being forgotten because they were not perpetuated on 
marble or in bronze, he deemed it for the advantage of the nation 
to establish an Academy which should devote it^lf to devising 
inscriptions, mottoes, and medals.’ An enormous volume, en- 
titled M^daUles relatives aux Piincipaux Evinements du Rbgne de 
Louie U Orand, contains engravings and descriptions of three 
hundred and eighteen medals commemorative of the reign of 
this magnificent prince. The new Academy^ who were destined 
to transmit hif ^oiy to posterity, consisted at first of only four 
persems, who weref selected from among the members of the 
Acadimie Franqctxee. Louis XIV. called them ‘ his little aca- 
diemy,’ and their occupations deserved no higher appellation. 
Besides their primary ol devising in^dakthey were to dc- 

^ scribe 
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scribe the King's f^tes^ select designs* for his tapestries^ and, 
what was still more strange^ assist ’Quinault in the compossliott 
of his operas. — to choose the sul^cis; arrange the scenes, and 
compose the aivertissements^ or^ in 6th^, wbrds/ the haiku! .hfjA 
evident that it was not at the bntset' aii erudite society^ ncv Veire 
the duties exactly worthy of the genius of'Bbileiau andllaeii^y 
who were among its earlier members. The Aciuleniy was re- 
constructed in 1701^ and out of «a frivialoils coiUmittee df taste, 
whose aim was to feed the vanity or minister to the pleasures of 
Louis XIV. by the most hyperbolical designs, and the most 
arrogant inscriptions, there arose a body which has never been 
surpassed for the accuracy, the solidity, and the extent of its re- 
searches. Before the Revolution it had already published forty- 
six quarto volumes full of important dissertations on all the 
branches of history and scholarship; and Gibbon, who constantly 
quotes the collection, pays it the compliment of saying that no 
work had been of greater service to him in his labours. The 
seventeenth century, which produced Descartes, Pascal, and 
Fermat in philosophy, and Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
Bossuet, and Fcndlon in literature, had also given birth to 
several prodigies of learning. Everybody knows by name, and 
every scholar by its use, the admirable glossary of Ducange, 
which is not merely a dictionary of the barbarous Latin of the 
middle ages, but contains the most enormous collection of facts 
on the early history of modem Europe which was ever perhaps 
brought together by a single man. A learned cotemporary ob- 
served that what astonished him most was that Ducange had 
spent only thirty years upon the work. AVhat he bad done for 
modern Latin he next accomplished for the later Greek, and he 
was one of the editors of the series of Byzantine historians, 
which consists, with its supplements, of upwards of fifty folio 
volumes. The Benedictine monks, combining their labours, 
published their celebrated editions of the fathers, and could 
boast the names of Montfaucon and Mabillon, whose prodigious 
works on antiquity, on the monuments of the French monarchy, 
in short, on every branch of chronological and arcbseological 
learning, have never been surpassed in indefatigable diligence 
and scrupulous accuracy. Never was there a completer contrast 
than between the patient concentration of these earnest scholars^ 
and the hasty, dbefursive sciolism of our superficial age. ~ 

The Acadhfiie de Ptintare^ founded in 1648;^ aeTer ' pSayed an 
important part under the monarchy f but jt *waa :lisrr O>t^^ 
with the old Aeadimie des which^ estaUSibed in 1666, 

and remodelled in 1699, soon outstrifqfied tbatfat in Europeaii 
reputation. Though could , boasts the 
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names of Corneille, Racine, Bossuet, Fenelon, and Voltaire, 
their works did not proceed from the body to which they be- 
kmged, whereas the Academie des Sciences was the vehicle for 
communicating the researches of its members to the world, and 
shone with the lustre of the numerous rays of which it thus 
became the focus. Nor did it stop at the ornaments of France, 
but enhanced and extended its fame by adopting such men as 
Peter the Great, Sir Isa^ Nawton, Leibnitz, Boerhaave, Lin- 
nasus, and a host of others who were scarcely less distinguished. 
Louis XIV., who wished for panegyrists everywhere, did not 
diminish the favour with which the Academy was regarded 
abroad by bestowing pensions on a certain number of foreign 
savants. The abstruse pursuits of these philosophers became 
even popular as well as celebrated through the tfloffcs of Fonte- 
nelle, who for many years was the Secretary of the Academy, 
and succeeded in interesting a prodigious number of readers in 
the lives and labours of his colleagues. The ignorant, said 
Voltaire, understood, and the learned admired him. Asa ma- 
thematician and man of science be did not belong to the highest 
rank, and he playfully alluded to the circumstance when he said, 
on presenting his GSomeirie de VInfini to the Regent Orleans, 
‘ There, Sir, is a book that only eight men in Europe can un- 
derstand, and the author is not one of the eight.’ As a writer, 
again, he has never been classed among the rarest masters of 
language and style, but in the combination of author and natural 
philosopher he may challenge comparison with any name in the 
world. His ilogeSj free fyom the usual extravagance of })aiiegy- 
rics, and the tawdry commonplaces of pretentious declamation, 
are remarkable for their liveliness, simplicity, and elegances ; 
and unite, in admirable proportions, biographic details with 
scientific exposition. In describing his colleagues he sert forth 
their qualities both of heart and intellect, and taught the public 
to love alike the philosophy and the philosophers. 

Such were the separate Academies which formed the basis of 
the new National Institute. In that period of change and vio- 
lence the tyrant of to-day was the slave or victim of to-niorrow, 
and another master was now rapidly ascending the steps of a 
throneTrom which so many aspirants had been precipitated in 
turn. Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the Institute 
had opened its domrs to General Buonaparte by electing him, on 
the 25th of December, 1797, a member of the section of Me- 
oliBnics,he quickly empldyed his power to dismember the society 
to whidh he had tfie honour to belong. As the whole course of 
him government proved, Jte dreaded free discussion, < and had no 
thleralion for any inteUectnal^paimit which snigfat^end in sapping 

the 
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the sandy foundations of despotism. The lengths to which he 
would fain have carried his censorship may be judged by an 
apostrophe he addressed to M. Suard. ^ Your Tacitus/ he ex- 
claimed, * was only a declaimer and an impostor who calumni- 
ated Nero, — yes, I say, calumniated^ because Nero, after all, was 
regretted by the people. Wliat a inisfoi’tune for princes to have 
such historians.’ ‘ That may be true,’ replied M. Suard, ‘ but 
^hat a misfortune for the people if tlj/3re were not such histo- 
rians to restrain and terrify bad princes.’ The aversion which 
he felt for the historians of the past was infinitely stronger for 
the speculators on the present, whom he contemptuously called 
idSoloyues. Two or three years, accordingly, after he became 
First Consul, he suppressed the class of moral and political 
philosophy. The Institute was then arranged in four divisions : 
viz., Mathematical and Physical Sciences; French Language and 
Literature ; Ancient History and Literature; and the Fine Arts. 
The number of members was altered, entire sections disappeared, 
others were called into being, the links which connected the 
different classes were loosened, and, what was the most im- 
portant change of all, the elections, which had hitherto been 
perfectly free, were declared invalid until they had received the 
apjn’obatioii of the government. 

'The sequel corresponded with the commencement, and under 
the Kmpire the Institute remained in complete subjection. 
Napoleon protected mathematics and physics because he knew 
that those who cultivated them cared little for politics, and 
generally submitted to any government which gave them j)on- 
sioiis and titles. Neither was he indifferent to the advantages 
which might accrue to his most cherished science— the art of 
war— and the professional motive was aided by his personal 
reganl for members like Mongc, Berthollet, Fourier, Laplace, 
and Lagrange, some of whom had accompanied him to Egypt, 
and for whom he retained a strong regard. He equally encou- 
raged the arts, because he tvas well aware that the splendid 
monuments of architecture, sculpture, and painting were so far 
from provoking inconvenient discussions that they served, on 
the contrary, to amui^ the people and dazzle their imaginations* 
But as for the literature of the Empire, which only permitted 
panegyrics, nothing could be poorer, and it would have profited 
more by a little liberty than by all the tinsel with which 
Napoleon decked his flatterers. Not only was the censorship 
exercised over books and newspapers, but it was also applied to 
the oration which every member of the dais of Fvmoh Lan- 
guage and Literature premounoed in public on the day of his 
admission. On account of a few words which lie had introduced 

into 
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into his speech, and which he refused to modify, Chateaubriand 
was virtually prevented from taking his seat at the Institute 
during the imperial rule. 

With his constant desire to gain renown and produce effect, 
Napoleon established decennial prizes, which gave rise in 
1808 to a scries of interesting reports by the different classes of 
tlie Institute on the progress of all the branches of human know- 
ledge since 1789. It is^said (hat the Kmperor had expressed a 
wish tliat tlie labours of the entire civilized world should be in- 
cluded in the review ; but, on looking through the collection, 
it is evident that the writers clearly understood that France 
must occupy the first place. This was the patriotism which 
best pleased Napoleon, and, what was no less gratifying, they 
joined to the flattery of the nation a fulsome and undigni- 
fied adulation of its head, which became so much the vogue 
that the greatest men did not scruple to employ it. It is painful 
to find the illustrious Cuvier himself, in his lleport on the pro- 
gress of Natural History, addressing the Emperor in sucli terms 
as these : ‘ A word from your Majesty can create a work which 
will as far surpass that of Aristotle by the extent of the subjects 
which it will embrace, as your actions exceed in splendour tliose 
of the Macedonian conqueror.’ The same tone is everywhere 
apparent. It is Napoleon that is to direct** and inspire disco- 
veries, and the one W'ord of his Majesty goes for more than the 
genius and achievements of the discoverers. 

At the restoration the Institute was again rc-cirganized. The 
four old Academies resumed their names, and some members 
were excluded who had been among the bitterest enemies of the 
house of Bourbon. This was an encroachment upon the liber- 
ties of the society ; but the men who thought it proper that the 
Dircchir^’ in forming the Institute should summon only a portion 
of the old Academicians — the men who silently submitted to 
the violent suppression by Napoleon of a whole department of 
science, could not complain that Louis XV’III. should erase the 
names of politicians who had both voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI. and assisted in the revolution which brought Napoleon 
from Elba to Paris. Gradually, howevcf, this distrust ceased, 
and, after a few attempts at resistance, the government no longer 
opposed the election of persons who had formerly figured in the 
hostile ranks. Under Louis Philippe the Institute enjoyed, if not 
an unlimited, at least an ample freedom, and during the ministry 
of M. Guizot the AeoiUmie des Sciences Morales et Politiques^ 
whose very ezistdlce bad been intolerable to Napoleon, was once 
more re-establisbusd. The same liberty of speech and action 
has been far from continuing down to the present time. Some 
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of the members were expelled during the late republic, and 
M. Fortoul, who was the Minister of Public Instruction, pro- 
hibited the Academy from proposing last year for one of its 
annual prizes the ‘ History of Parliamentary Eloquence in 
England/ Tlie Academy which might bow with a semblance 
of self-respect to the genius and power of the first Napoleon 
could not consent to take its orders from the mouth of M. Fortoul, 
and as it refused to provide a seccCid subject there was no award. 
Apparently the Minister was of opinion that tlie history of par- 
liamentary eloquence in England would not be conducive to ‘ the 
glory of tVance,* which is what the Institute is charged by the 
terms of its foundation to promote. 

After all its remodellings the Institute is now composed of 
five Academics, which, in the official Anmiaire^ arc arranged in 
the following order : the Academie Frangaise, the Acadfhnie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres^ the Academie des Sciences^ the 
Academic dcs Beaux Arts, and the Academie des Sciences 
J\fora/es et Politifjucs, The meetings arc held at the Palais 
Mazarin, a large building on the banks of the Seine, which, with 
its fine lil>rary, was founded by the Cardinal two centuries ago 
for the benefit of the public. The administration of the Institute 
is tolerably uniform. Ilesides agents to regulate its general 
affairs each Academy has its bureau^ composed of a president or 
director,* a vice-president elected by the members for a fixed 
period, and of one or more perpetual secretaries, who are ap- 
pointed for life. These bureaux are the managers for their re- 
spective societies — especially the perpetual secretaries, who enjoy 
an unusual amount of consideration and influence. They receive 
live times the salary of the ordinary members,! apart from 
their office, are generally among the most distinguished person- 
ages and best writers of their time. 

Although the Academic dcs Sciences has the highest reputation 
abroad, it is the Academie Frangaise which in France — that is, in 
Paris — excites the greatest interest. The forty members of whom 
it is composed arc not only the most popular authors of the day 
— they arc not only the men who, in poetry or prose, in the 
public journals, or from the professor’s chair, have the car of the 
largest number of persons — but they are also the men who, for 


« In tlie Academie Fi'ongaise the President takes the title of Director, and the Vice- 
President that of Chancellor. 

t The salary of a perpetual Seentary is 6000 francs, or 240/. per anuaiii. Every 
titular tncmlier of the Institute receives an annual sum of 1200 francs, or iiesides 
a droit do pnfsencOt whictf averages five francs a sitting, that it, about 3U0 tVancs 
a-year. At the Acaddmie Franfuise and the Acadeynie des Uiere are also 

increased allowances made to the members of the commistiotis to which the govern- 
ment has intrusted the direction of particular works, such ge the Jffistoire 
raire ds la France^ &c. 

, thirty 
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thirty years, have taken the most prominent part in political 
affairs, and who have been conspicuous actors in the critical 
moments which have decided the fate of the country. Indeed, 
power of speech has become one of the chief qualifications for 
admission, and, accordingly, every orator who has played a dis- 
tinguished part in politics is eager to obtain such a testimonial to 
his success as is implied in his adoption by the Academy. But, 
since vacancies are not df freqftent occurrence, it often happens 
that, at one election, there are several candidates with conflicting 
claims — as authors, orators, prose writers or poets, — who obtain 
the suffrages of different fractions of the assembly. AVhen the 
rival aspirants are men who have been much before the world, a 
contest becomes, particularly towards the close, a matter of 
intense excitement to a large portion of Parisian society. Draw- 
ing-rooms are in commotion ; fashionable ladies pen dozens of 
beseeching billets ; newspapers write up their editors or allies ; 
the friends of the competitors move heaven and earth ; even 
ministers of State exert their authority, and for several days 
everybody who reads, writes, or thinks is engaged in canvassing. 
When the election is over, the interest is diverted to another 
point. The successful member is ref|uired — as indeed was the 
custom in all times — to read, at a public sittij|g, an vloge of the 
academician he succeeds, and the president in return sets forth 
the merits of their new associa^. These receptions^ as they are 
called, are generally throngetl by all the fashion of Paris. 
Splendid equipages crowd the avenues to the Institute ; tljc hall 
is filled to overflowing, and it is a common sight to see ladies of 
the highest rank and in their richest attire battling with one 
another for seats several hours before the proceedings commence. 
Curiosity, which with them is the most powerful of passions, not 
only overcomes their naturiil politeness, but even their care for 
their dress. At length a roll of drums is heard ; the soldiers (for 
nothing can be done in France without soldiers) present arms, 
and the Acaclgmicians enter the semicircular space reserved for 
their use. Ow a signal from the president, the new member rises 
amid the profoundest silence, and delivers an oration which often 
ranks among the masterpieces of French t^loqucnce, and which 
the president strives to emulate by as brilliant a reply. 

If the reception always passed in this routine manner, the ex- 
cessive eagerness to be present would no longer exist. But it is 
generally known beforehand that the speakers will seize the 
opportunity to trea4 directly or indirectly on the great subjects 
of the day. Sometimes it is literary, sometimes religious and 
political systems, which are brought into collision. The discus- 
sion, if we may so call it^ though sometimes animated for a 
prepared and intercommunicated dialogue, is always courteous 
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and complimentary, for the Acadhnie Franqaise prides itself as 
much on maintaining the old traditions of urbanity as in pre- 
serving the strictest purity of language. A good example of 
these intellectual duels, in which there is the report and the 
flash of the pistol, without the ball, occurred not long since 
on the admission of the Count de Montalembert, who for many 
years has been the champion of the ultra-Catholic party in 
France, and whose constant aim Isas been to ruin the University 
for the benefit of the Jesuits. His predecessor, M. Droz, a 
writer of considerable merit, had passed through all the phases 
of political opinion, commencing with an admiration for revolu- 
tions, and ending with thorough monarchical and conservative 
principles. The occasion afforded M. de Montalembert a pre- 
text for touching u])on all the questions of Church and State 
which he has most at lieart, and deciding them according to the 
exclusive notions of his party. On that day it happened that 
the presid(;nt of tlie Academy was a man who presented in 
<‘very thing the most complete? contrast to M. de Montalembert,— 
a Protestant was confronted with an ultra-Catholic, and the 
former Grand Master of the University with its deadliest oppo- 
nent. Without ill the slightest degree infringing the laws of 
<‘ourtesy, and while manifesting the utmost personal goodwill 
towards his antagonist, M. Guizot firmly maintained in bi» 
answer tlie principles of which he has been the earnest supporter 
through life. ‘ You know, sir,’ he began, ‘ that it was said by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, la my Father* s house are many mansions f 
and starting from this point he demonstrated to M. de Monta- 
lembcrt that his impetuous zeal was but little in harmony with 
the cause of Christianity. Nothing could be more attractive at 
the moment than the dignified debate. To the somewhat monk- 
ish countenance and rather unctuous oratory of M. de Montalem- 
hert, oppose the severe profile and commanding eloquence of M. 
Guizot ; imagine the champions in the presence of a numerous and 
enthusiastic audience, consisting of the warmest pa^izans of their 
several systems, and of all the most distinguished j^iticifuis who 
had spent their lives in kindling and directing the passions of their 
fellow-citizens ; imagine this at a time when liberty of speech was 
suspended, when the press was gagged, when parliamentary dis« 
cussion was at an end — and it is easy to conceive what expecta- 
tion was excited by these speeches, and what a frenzy of applause 
accDmpani(?d their delivery. So great was the effect that the 
French government would allow them to be^ published, in the 
newspapers only in a mutilated form« In the official edition 
which was printed for the Institute they may be read iti their 
integrity. 

It is not only on the reception of a xmw member that the 
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Academic Franqaise comes into direct communication with the 
public. Every year there is a solemn meeting at which prizes 
are bestowed upon those who have produced upon given subjects 
the best works in prose or verse. At the same time there is 
another distribution of a less usual kind, that of the prizes of 
virtue. They were instituted by M. de Montyon, a celebrated 
French philanthropist, who, in 1782, entrusted various sums to 
the Academic Franqaise land t^e Academic des Sciences^ to be 
annually conferred upon persons who had either distinguished 
themselves by worthy actions, or had published books or in\'cn- 
tions of a useful character. When the Convention swept away the 
prizes of virtue, and were doing their utmost to eradicate the 
thing, M. de Montyon emigrated to England. He had retained 
possession of his immense fortune, and on his return to France 
in 1816 he renewed and augmented his gift. He bequeathed a 
further endowment at his deatl^, which took place in 1820, and 
the two academies are now tlie dispensers of a considerable in- 
come. Virtue prizes are said to be of Chinese origin ; but what- 
ever effects they may have produced at theotlierend of the world, 
it may well be doubted whether it is expedient with us to make 
money the representative sign of those duties, which are denomi- 
nated virtuous precisely because they are thought to be thoroughly 
disinterested. Add to which there is the difficulty of estimating 
the moral purity of an action, and the still greater difliculty 
of pronouncing upon the relative merits of the deeds of rival 
competitors, and of ticketing each with its proper market j)rice.* 
The Academy, who are the appraisers, will estimate, for in- 
stance, at 3000 francs, the virtue of a fireman who lias rushed 
into the flames to save the life of a child, and at only 500 francs 
the virtue of a servant who, for thirty years, has afFectionately 
tended on a poor and helpless master. As might be expet-ted, 
when the object is public effect, the heroism which is iiiomentary, 
ostentatious, and dramatic, usually fetches far higher sums than 
the heroism ^f prolonged and obscure self-denial. But let us 
for a momcdildmit the wisdom of the proceeding, and enter the 
hall in which the prizes are distributed. 

The President of the Academy, surrouncied by the members of 
the Institute, and a numerous auditory, delivers a speech in w hich 
tlie heroes of the day are portrayed generally in a pompous' style. 
After having exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric, and all the 

* Id fome parte of the continent prizes are given for cleanliness, and when the 
candidstes are numeroitftbe Jud|pi must be emt^rassed to decide who has fhc whitest 
sicin and clothes. A M. Plam, in a recently published little work entitled 
Mwnuel El€muUaif€ expresws, hb belief mat these rewards will lie shortly 

abolished, because everyhody will be convinced of tlie necessity of frequent washing 
both for their persons and tiuen. It wfll be lon^ enough before (be prizes for virtue 
are abandoned on similar grounds. 

.^wgaltU 
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Art. I. — 1. Anmaire des Societes Savantes de la France et de 
VEtratufer^ public sous le^ auspices du Ministre de T Instruction 
Puhlique. Paris. 1846. 

2. Annuaire de VInstitut de France pour Tannic 1853. Paris. 
1853. 

3. Discours prononcis dans la siance publique tcnue par TAcadimie 
Franqaisc pour la reception de 31, le Comte de Alontalemherty le 
5 Fierier^ 1852. 

4. Notice llistorique sur la Vie et les Tramux de AT. Rossi. Par 

M. Secretaire Perpetuel de T Academic des Sciences 

Morales et Politiques. Paris. 1849. 

5. Compfes Rendus hebdomadaires des Seances de TAcadimie des 
Sciences. Par MM. les Secretaires Perpctucls. Paris. 1835- 
1853. 

TT was on the 25th of October, 1795, or, according to the 
calendar of that period, on the 3rd Brumaire,* an IV"., that the 
National Con\enlion, tlie very day before it ceased to exist, 
created the Institute of France, in ^liich it A\as proposed to re- 
suscitate and combine in a single b(>dy the old Academies, which 
two \cars earlier the sante Convention had abolisliod. The new 
society was divided into three classes ; that of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, that of the moral and political sciences, 
and that of literature and tlic line arts. These three classed 
were further subdivided into twenty-four sections,* which w’ere 
intended to include evcTy branch of secular knowledge from 
Mathematics down to Elocution. Each section composed 
of twelve members, six residing in Paris, and six'li the various 
provinces of France. The separate sections had special meetings 
for their oivn particular business, and once a month there was a 
general gathering of the whole Institute. Members were elected 

* Th^sc twenty-four sections were as follows;- 1. 7'he first c1.l 88 was divide into 
ten sections: 1, mathematics; 2, mechanical arts; 3, astronomy; 4, experimental 
physics; 5, chemistry; 6, natural history and mineralogy; 7, botany uhI general 
physics; 8, anatomy and physiology ; a. medecine and surMry ; lO, rural economy 
and veteiiuaiy art. II. The second class included : || analysis of sensationi and ideas ; 
2, morality; 3, social science and legislation; 4, political economy ; 5, history; 6, 
geograpiiy. HI. Tlie third class comprised : 1, grammar ; 2, the languages of anii- 
quity ; 3, poCtrjr 4, antiquities and moimments; 5, painting $ 6, tcul^ure; 7, archi- 
tecture ; 8, music and elocution. 
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by the entire body, and whilst a musician or a comedian decided 
on the merits of a botanist or a gcoinetiiciaii, the astionoiners 
and veterinary surgeons assisted in their turn to select the best 
architect or the best poet. The arrangement betra}s the influ- 
ence of the political theories of a time when the intelligence of 
voters was less considered than their numbers, and when labourers 
and artizans were supposed to be competent to choose physicians 
and judges. • 

The extreme Republican party have often appealed to the 
creation of the Institute as an unanswerable proof of tlu' solicu- 
tude felt by the government of 1793 for the progress of know- 
ledge. To appreciate the justice of the pretension it is suflicient 
to remark that it was not the National Con\ention in the days of 
its dreadful power and sinister splendour — it w\'is not the National 
Convention of Robespierre and Danton, — but the National Con- 
vention — sinking beneath thcw’cight of its own unpopularity , and 
impelled by a death-bcxl repentance — which foundc'd the Institute. 
'lt_ would be difficult to believe that a political assembly which 
listened tp Mc^rat and the butcher Legcmdre, which admired the 
stylfe of Pere DuchcTsiie and sent Andre Chenier to the guillotine, 
could take much interest in Jitcrature ; or that Io\ ers of sc ience 
. could have shed the blood of La\ oisier after attc^mpting to dis- 
honour him, have masBa^red Railly arid forced C'ondorc'c't to 
cbmmit sui(*icle. No tinge of sohokrship coultljiavc rcunained 
Itinong legislators vvhej, not j^intcnt with having closed all tlic’ 
education^ estal4isiiments,%Tirnecl"br pillaged the most \aluable 
libraries and archives,’ and sfrioysly askdd for a collcc;tion of the 
Laws of 'Mi^os tp ^ssisf them in framing 9 t:onstit 4 lion.* Tim 
republic of 1793, that republic -of Wliich France Is incc‘ssantly 
reminded by the seIf-caUe4 reDn\)liciiti parity, detested ^itc*- 
rature, learning, and science, aiifi* ni founding’^ the Institute on 
the last day of its existence,' the Contention only yielded to the 
outcry' of ^e public,' who neproached it with having' suppressed, 
by a barbarMs decree^ the'acodt^mies which had once shed such 
lustre on Franife. . 

* Here m a characteristic letter on this subject, the fao-simile of which wilHie founJ 

in the eecond Tolumk of thv J$ographie da Sommer' a'colle^ion well known 
in France :— ^ * 

7.Jutn, 1793, 11in'2 de la Rdpub. 

* Cher Concito^en,— Chi|^e avee qnatra de ipes euilegues de preparer pour Lundl 

im plan de Constitution, vons.pryB eri lenr nom ' 9 i'au niieii de nous pntcurer sur-le- 
ebainp les loiz de MiniDC, qui dbiy^htee trouver daiis un^reeueil de loix Grecques ; nous 
enavons un besoinurglnt;. ■ ' 

^ * Il^EAULT DE S^CBECEEB. 

* Salut, aa^itid, fMiteKnitd aa bravo citoyen l^aulnays/ 

It is well knowp^that this HMdlf ^ S^ahellee was dte principal compiler of what 
is calM the ConMtituiibn de VAn IlL He was pf an old parliatnentariao family, 
and kail certainly one of%e most educated members of the Convention. 

The 
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The collection of laws by which the Institute was first regu- 
lated, with their subsequent modifications by the different 
governments which have succeeded in France since 1795, will 
be found in the Annuaire de V I nstitut de France pour Vannee 1853. 
In reading the Annuaire^ it becomes evident p t once that the 
Convention regarded the Institute merely as a literary and scien- 
tific machine, acting under tlie ^uidayce of the ruling power, 
which was to dictate to the authors and savants of the period the 
course they were to follow in their investigations. The first and 
fundamental law of the Institute; is expressed in a way which 
assimilates the mental pursuits of a learned society to the manual 
labour of a company of artizans who worked under the direction 
of a government agent : ‘ L’lnstitut National des Sciences et Arts 

est destine a suivre, conforraement aux lois et arretes du 

Directoire Executif, les travaux sciciitifiqucs et litteraires qui 
auront pour objet I’utilite generate et la gloirc de la Republique./ 
The Republicans of the Convention have here assumed a tone of, 
authority whicli Louis XIV. himself had refrained from using, 
towards the old Academies. Though he has not the reputation 
of having allowed too much liberty to his subjects, he knew the 
value of tlic men whom he was' addressing, and, instead of 
speaking to them as a master, he ‘ exhorted them to extend their 
rcsearclios to everything that may be useful, and curious, in the 
various branches of mathematics, in the diflerent processes of the 
arts, and in all that may relate to natural history or physics.^ 

In addition to the mischievous control j)roposed to be exercised 
by the l^xecutive Directory, the Convention marred its project 
partly through ignorance — as when they allotted to the same 
sec;tion two sciences so distinct as botany and geqcral physics — 
and jiartly by yielding to prejudices of the time, as in the 
predominance whfch was given to practical agi’iculture. Whilst 
tlie Institute was annually to choose twenty persons to travel, at 
the expense of the State, for the purpose of collectingpbservations 
upon farming, it was decided that six would b^^ufficient to 
glean, in every part of the world, the facts which related to all 
other branches of knc^ledge, including geography. It is only 
too well known that at a pqriod when, by the help of the nmxU 
mum^ the horrors of famine had spread over the whole of France, 
the Convention adopted a language of hypocritical sensibility, 
borrowed chiefly from agriculture and gardening, and whicli 
would sometimes have led a stranger* who entered the chamber 
of the Committee of Public Safety to believe himself transported 
to happy Arcadia. There are, those still living in Paris who re- 
member Robespierre walking wi$h>;% large bouquet of flowers in 
the garden of the Tuileries which had bem planted with pota- 
toes 1 Vegetables were ^hen held in great nonour, and were 
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introduced everywhere, even into the almanack. The French 
Republican Calendar, decreed at this period by the Convention, 
and which remained in use for several years, is a work to startle 
the wildest imagination. The duration of the month, the 
length of the weok, the beginning of the year, are all changed ; 
and in their stead we find an assemblage, at once ridiculous and 
revolting, of words importec^ from the Greek, and expressions 
transferred from the language of the kitchen. The days are 
divided into ten hours, and the hours into ten minutes. Every 
day of the year has a separate title, which is generally taken 
from the farm : one is called carroty another cabbage^ a third ass^ 
a fourth liog^ and thus through three hundred and sixty days, — 
the last five of this preposterous year being termed samculottidcs^ 
in honour of the sansculottes. Worse than this merely ridiculous 
nomenclature, the Convention shocked and insulted all sober 
feeling by its scandalous impiety, and called Christmas~dag the 
day o}' the Dog ! In the phraseology of its leaders, in its public 
festivals, and even in its fashions, the epoch presented an ignoble 
combination of classical pretension with rustic vulgarity. A cook 
could not buy her provisions without being for(X‘d to blunder 
through fragments of the learned languages, and the vocabulary 
of the markets was frequently, in exchange, introduced into the 
debates of the National Convention. It was by this body, and 
amidst these circumstances, that the Institute of France was raised 
out of the ruins of the ancient fabrics of literature, science, and art. 

.The government of the Directi>ry succeeded to that of the 
Convention, and the vote relative to the establishment of tin* 
Institute was carried into execution under its auspices. Of a 
hundred and forty-four members of whom the Institute was to be 
composed, forty-eight were chosen by the Directory, and the 
other ninety- six were elected by the first fortj^-eight, whom the 
government had appointed. If political prejudices had been 
less strong, it would have been natural to admit into the Institute 
all the menibers of the old Academies wrho were still living in 
France ; but though care was taken, on the contrary, to say or 
do nothing which could connect the newW-modcllcd republican 
body with the former monarchical estamishment, yet tlic func- 
tionaries of the Institute were necessarily selected, to a great 
extent, from these experienced guides. Cuvier, in his eloge of 
Adanson, gives a touching picture of the first reunion after the 
terrible tempest which had dashed to pieces the vessel, and 
engulfed so maiiy of th? crew : — 

^ At the summons of the nrlitig power, and after four years of disper- 
sion, those illustrious men lisft ols all sides the obscurity of their retire- 
ment, and met togetlier once more. The impression produced by that 
meeting can never be effaced — their tears of joy, tlieir reciprocal and 
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eager questions regarding their misfortunes, their retreats, their occu- 
pations ; their mournful recollections of numbers of their colleagues 
xvlio had fallen beneath the axe of the executioner ; and the pleasing 
emotion of those who, called for the first time to sit beside men whose 
genius they liad long respected, now also learnt from this affecting 
siglit to appreciate the qualities of their hearts I ’ 

The celebrated characters who were thus again brought toge- 
ther had owed their safety during the {leign of Terror solely to 
the care which they had taken to court oblivion by concealment. 
The majority of them had passed the intervening space in 
misery and privation. The illustrious botanist Adanson, who 
has endowed science with so many novel and pregnant ideas, was 
reduced, for want of a lamp, to tlie necessity of working by the 
uncertain glimmer of his scanty fire. When summoned to take 
his place at the Institute, he replied to the invitation that he was 
unable to attend for want of a pair of shoes. Laplace had taken 
refuge in the house of a peasant in the country, and was de- 
pendent for his subsistence on the price of a gold medal which 
he had received from a foreign Academy. Indeed, such had 
been his poverty that for a long while he could not afford to 
purchase a broom. Lagrange, one of the greatest of mathema- 
ticians, was threatened with arrest as a suspected person, and 
only escaped through a powerful friend who procured a decree 
from the Committee of Public Safety commanding him to make 
calculations on a subject wliich was then of primary importance, 
the theory of projectiles. The Abbe Hauy, the founder of Crystal- 
lograpliy, had been thrown into prison, and was strangely saved in 
some moment of merciful caprice through the casual remark of a 
citizen that it was ‘ better to spare a recusant priest than to put a 
peaceable student to death.* Lalande, equally famous as an astro- 
nomer and a schq|ar, w as reduced to the necessity of standing with 
a telescope in the evening on the Pont Neiff to show the moon to 
the persons in the street ; and he was probably indebted even for 
his life to that impiety and cynicism which harmonized well with 
the ideas of the time. At evening parties he ncvcr&iled to pro- 
duce a box of spiders and caterj^illars, which he ate like sweet- 
meats as he talked. l£ he met a person, whether man or woman, 
whose conversation pleased him, he invariably requested per- 
mission to inscribe their names in his Supplement to Sylvain 
Marcchal’s Dictionnaxre des AtMeSy which had been originally 
undertaken at his own suggestion, and in which, upon all sorts 
of paradoxical pretences, they had inserted such champions of 
Christianity as St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin* Pascal, Bossuet, 
and Fenelon. A verse of Delil|o on humming birds, which 
commenced with the woxds, * des. dieux dil en eHj having 
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appeared in a journal, Lalande added the poet to bis list, and 
hastened to inform him of his canonization. It proved that sHl 
en est was a misprint for s^ils en ont^ and Delille retorted : ‘You 
are a fool to see in my verses what I never wrote, and not to see 
in the heavens what is visible to all the world.’ Lalande had 
the daring, nevertheless, to affirm in his Supplement ‘ that he 
was prouder of his progress in atheism than of his progress in 
astronomy nor did hi^ insults to religion prevent him from 
proclaiming that he believed himself possessed of all the virtues 
of humanity. ‘ From these virtues,’ said a wit, ‘ it is at least 
necessary to except humility.’ 

The learned Benedictines, whose immense labours had thrown 
a flood of light upon the ecclesiastical and literary history of 
France, were too much discredited by their ])rofession and piety 
to be admitted into the Institute, but it comprised from the very 
commencement so many men of confirmed or rising re})utation 
tliat it won the public esteem. The mathematical and pliysical 
sciences were the richest in representatives of a first-rate order. 
The dignity inherent in the new b(xly was increased by the 
inheritance of glory bequeathed tliem by the old Academies ; 
for, wiser than the government which founded it, the Institute 
was eager to trace back its pedigree to its honoured predecessors. 
The efforts it made with this view were manifested in a thousand 
ways, and particularly by the care it took to complete, as far as 
possible, the publication of the memoirs of the ancestral societies. 
The links by which it had striven to connect itself with the past 
became stronger still when, under Louis XVIII., the different 
classes resumed their ancient names. 

The Academies which preceded the Institute, and from which 
it now boasts to descend, were four in number. The oldest in 
date, the Academie Frangaise^ was founded in 1635, during tlie 
reign of Louis XIII., by Cardinal Hichelieu, who filled it with 
bis creatures, and who wished to use it to establish his pretended 
literary superiority over the great Corneille. The Annuaire des 
Societh ^v(»}tes gives the following curious account of its 
origin ; — 

‘ The French Academy was founded the first among those which 
now compose the Institute ; it dates from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Cardinal Richelieu, having learned tliat several 
literary men met on state4 days at the liouse of Conrart, a Protestant 
who was mixed up in all the politics of the time, to discuss various 
subjects and communicate their works to one another, he became suspi- 
cious of the society.* He wished to belong to it, and long and earnestly 
requested to be admitted a member. All powerful though he was, he 
wa$ refused. Fearing to tyfttve bttt refmived to conquer them, he deter- 
Mbied to constitute them' i fUJId sodety. Agdnst this they struggled 
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for two years^ and, either from connivance with the men of letters, all 
of whom were influential persons, or ^oni jealousy at the establishment 
of a new power which might become a rival to themselves, the Parlia- 
ment declined to register the patent. At length, in 1636, they were 
obliged to yield. The new society was charg^ wifh the duty of per- 
fecting the language, and thence received tlie name of the Acadhnie 
Fran^mse, The Cardinal declared himself its head, under the title of 
Protector. After Chancellor Seguier, who succeeded Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Louis XIY. took himself the tttle of Protector, which has been 
borne ever since by the Kings of Prance.* 

The Parliament bore no good will to Kichelieu for encroaching 
on their political prerogatives, and, when the weighty question 
of the Academy was referred to them, a member said that it re^ 
minded liim of the satire of Juvenal where the senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted about 
the dish for a turbot. 

The new society fulfilled their instructions by engaging in the 
compilation of a Dictionary which was designed to be the 
standard of language for the nation. It did not appear till 
1694, and Garrick complimented Joliiison on having effected in 
seven years what it cost forty Frenchmen half a century to 
accomplish. In trutfi, their very number was the principal 
f^ause of the delay, for, instead of a division of Labour, they 
endeavoured to carry on the w’ork in committee. ‘ They have 
all,’ said I'urctiere, ‘ the art of making long orations on a trifle. 
They can hardly get over a couple of lines without long digres- 
sions, without telling an anecdote, or talking of the news of the 
day.’ ‘ Every one,’ said Boisrobert, ‘ promises great things ; 
when they meet they do nothing. They have been six years 
employed on the letter F^ and I should lx? happy if I were certain 
of living till they get through f?.’ Colbert, at a loss to under- 
stand how the time could be spent, attended a sitting. The 
wonl under discussion was ami^ and there was such a controversy 
to determine what was meant by ^friend that the great minister 
was thenceforth satisfied that it was vain to be impatient. The 
language, moreover, was in a transition state. Before Z was com- 
pleted A had grown antiquated, and the entire road had to be 
traversed anew. ♦ 

In 1658 the ex-queen of Sweden, Christina, paid a visit to 
the Academy, after having just enacted sit Fontainebleau' tibe 
fearful tragedy of the murder of Monaldeschi, her Mluster of 
the Horse. The murder excited general indignation, and the 
Academicians, in receiving the Queen, had jthc spirit to 
buke her. They invited her to hear a specimen of their Dic- 
tionary, and read the word uiD^ which occurred the pro- 
verbial phrase, ^ Game cf pruuteSf omty pleases t/4e jdayer^ 
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to express the malignant violence of a person in power.’ The 
Queen immediately underslipod the application, iind endea- 
voured to smile, but the smile was as ghastly as the game of 
, princes she had played. The French Academy were content to 
confine their satire to their hall of assembly, but it is singular 
how prone lexicograpliers have been to make their dictionaries 
the vehicle of their prejudices or their wrongs. Dr. Johnson’s 
definitions of IVIng^ peiision^ pensioner^ oats^ and excise arc fami- 
liar to all the world. A more curious, and less known instance, 
occurs in the once popular French Dictionary of Richclet, who 
thus exemplifies the word escroquer — ‘The son of Francois 
Herrard de Vitri swindled {escroque) M. Richelet of ten Louis- 
dores, and that scoundrel, instead of retrieving the misconduc t of 
his son by restoring what he had basely swindled (€sc?'oquv)j had 
the insolence to approve what he had done, and in a foolish note 
to thank JVJ[. Richelet for his generosity.’ 

When the labours of the Academy at last appcjired they dis- 
appointed expectation. The philological portion was extremely 
meagre, no quotations were given from standard authors, and the 
meanings of words were exclusively illustrated by familiar phrases 
constructed for the occasion. Repeated revisions have done little 
to remove these radical defects, and, tliough a useful work for 
ordinary purposes, we must look forward to the historical dic- 
tionary of the language, upon which the forty are at present 
engaged, for anything like a monument worthy of their great 
names and long reputation. 

The Academie des Inscrij)tiom et Belles Lettres was founchid 
in 1663. In the introduction to the first volume of tlieir 
Memoirs, which was published in 1717, it is stated that Louis 
XIV., perceiving that ‘ France had not yet been sufficiently 
careful to leave to posterity a just idea of her (by which he 
meant his) greatness, and that the most brilliant actions ran a 
Ti.sk of being forgotten because they were not perpetuated on 
marble or in bronze, he deemed it for the advantage of the nation 
to establish an Acadftiy which should devote itself to devising 
inscriptions, mottoes, and medals.’ An enormous volume, en- 
titled MedaiUes relatives aux Principaux Kvenements du Regne de 
Louis le Orand^ contains engravings and descriptions of three 
hundred and eighteen medals c'ommemorative of the reign of 
this magnificent prince^ The new Academy, who were destined 
to transmit his glory to posterity, consisted at first of only four 
persons, who were selected from among the members of the 
Acadhfiie Frangaise. Louis XIV. called them ‘ his little aca- 
demy,’ and their occup^iow deserved no higher appellation. 
‘Bmdes their primary devising medals they were to de- 
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scribe the King’s fetes^ select designs for his tapestries, and, 
what was still more strange, assist Quinault in the composition 
of his operas, — to choose the subjects, arrange the scenes, and 
compose the divertissements^ or, in other words, the ballets! It is 
evident that it was not at the outset an erudite society, nor were 
the duties exactly worthy of the genius of Boileau and Racine, 
who were among its earlier members. The Academy was re- 
constructed in 1701, and out of [f frivolous committee of taste, 
whose aim was to feed the vanity or minister to the pleasures of 
Louis XIV. by the most hyperbolical designs, and the most 
arrogant inscriptions, there arose a body which has never been 
surpassed for the accuracy, the solidity, and the extent of its re- 
searcdies. Before the Revolution it had already published forty- 
six rpiarto volumes full of important dissertations on all the 
branches of history and scholarship; and Gibbon, who constantly 
fjuotes the collection, pays it the compliment of sa 3 dng that no 
work liad been of greater service to him in his labours. The 
socntcenth century, which produced Descartes, Pascal, and 
Fermat in philosophy, and Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
Bossuet, and Fendlon in literature, had also given birth to 
sev(;ral prodigies of learning. Everybody knows by name, and 
every scholar by its use, the admirable glossary of Ducange, 
which is not merely a dictionary of the barbarous Latin of the 
middle ages, but contains the most enormous collection of facts 
on the early history of modern Europe which was ever perhaps 
brought together by a single man. A learned cotemporary ob- 
served that w'hat astonished him most was that Ducange had 
spent only thirty years upon the work. What he had done for 
modern Latin he next accomplished for the later Greek, and he 
was one of the editors of the scries of Byzantine histormns, 
which consists, with its supplements, of upwards of fifty folio 
voluinos. The Benedictine monks, combining their labours, 
published their celebrated editions of the fathers, and could 
boast the names of Montfaucon and Mabillon, whose prodigious 
works on antiquity, on the monuments o^^ the French monarchy, 
in short, on every branch of chronological and archaeological 
learning, have nevef been surpassed in indefatigable diligence 
and scrupulous accuracy. Never was there a completer contrast 
than between the patient concentration of these earnest scholars, 
and tlic hasty, discursive sciolism of our superficial age. 

The Academie de Peinture, founded in 1648, never played an 
important part under the monarchy; but i^was far otherwise 
with the old Acadimie des Sciences^ which, established in 1666, 
and remodelled in 1699, soon outstripped the rest in European 
reputation. Though the could boast the 
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names of Corneille, Racine, Bossuet, Fenelon, and Voltaire, 
their works did not proceed from the body to which they be- 
longed, whereas the Academie dee Sciences was the vehicle for 
communicating the researches of its members to the world, and 
shone with the lustre of the numerous rays of which it thus 
became the focus. Nor did it stop at the ornaments of France, 
but enhanced and extended its fame by adopting such men as 
Peter the Great, Sir Iss^c Newton, Leibnitz, Boerhaave, Lin- 
naeus, and a host of others who were scarcely less distinguished. 
Louis XIV., who wished for panegyrists everywhere, did not 
diminish the favour with which the Academy was regarded 
abroad by bestowing pensions on a certain number of foreign 
savants. The abstruse pursuits of these philosophers became 
even popular as well as celebrated through the eloffes of P'ontc- 
nelle, who for many years was the Secretary of the Academy, 
and succeeded in interesting a prodigious number readers in 
the lives and labours of his colleagues. Tiie ignorant, said 
Voltaire, understood, and the learned admired him. As a ma- 
thematician and man of science he did not belong to the highest 
rank, and he playfully alluded to the circumstance when he said, 
on presenting his Geometric de VInfini to the Regent Orleans, 
‘ There, Sir, is a book that only eight men in Europe can un- 
derstand, and the author is not one of the eight.’ As a writer, 
again, he has never been classed among tlie rarest masters of 
language and style, but in the combination of author and natural 
philosopher he may challenge comparison with any name in the 
world. His iloges^ free from the usual extravagance of panegy- 
rics, and the tawdry commonplaces of pretentious declamation, 
are remarkable for their liveliness, simplicity, and elegance ; 
and unite, in admirable proportions, biographic details with 
scientific exposition. In describing his colleagues he set forth 
their qualities both of heart and intellect, and taught the public 
to love alike the philosophy and the philosophers. 

Such were the separate Academies wliich formed the basis of 
tihe new National Institute. In that period of change and vio- 
lence the tyrant of to-day was the slave or victim of to-morrow, 
and another master was now rapidly ascending the steps of a 
throne from which so many aspirants had been precipitated in 
turn. Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the Institute 
had opened its doors to General Buonaparte by electing him, on 
the 25th of December, 1797, a member of the section of Me- 
ahanics, he quickly employed his power to dismember the society 
lb which he bad tfm honour to wlong. As the whole course of 
hie government proved, he dreaded free discussion, and had no 
tolej^on for any InteUectualpiinMiit which might end in sapping 
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the sandy foundations of despotism. The \engths to which he 
would fain have carried his censorship may be judged by an 
apostrophe he addressed to M. Suard. ^Your Taeitus/ he ex- 
claimed, ^ was only a declaimer and an impostor who calumni- 
ated Nero, — yes, 1 say, calumniated^ because Nero, after all, was 
regretted by the people. What a misfortune for princes to have 
such historians.’ ‘ That may be. true,’ replied M. Suard, ^ but 
what a misfortune for the people if thg re were not such histo- 
rians to restrain and terrify ba^ princes.’ The aversion which 
he felt for the historians of the past was infinitely stronger for 
the speculators on the present, whom he contemptuously called 
idioloyues. Two or three years, accordingly, after he became 
First Consul, he suppressed the class of moral and political 
philosophy. The Institute was then arranged in four divisions: 
viz., Mathematical and Physical Sciences; French Language and 
Lit(*rature ; Ancient History and Literature; and the Fine Arts. 
The number of members was altered, entire sections disappeared, 
others were called into being, the links which connected the 
different classes were loosened, and, what was the most im- 
portant change of all, the elections, which had hitherto been 
perfectly free, were declared invalid until they had received the 
approbation of the government. 

The sequel corresponded with the commencement, and under 
the Empire the Institute remained in complete subjection. 
Napoleon protected mathematics and physics because he knew 
that those who cultivated them cared little for politics, and 
generally submitted to any government which gave them pen- 
sions and titles. Neither was he indifferent to the advantages 
which might accrue to his most cherished science — the art of 
war — and the professional motive was aided by his personal 
regard for members like Monge, Berthollet, Fourier, Laplace, 
and Lagrange, some of w'hoin had accompanied him to Egypt, 
and for whom ho retained a strong regard. He equally encou- 
raged the arts, because he was well aware that the splendid 
monuments of architecture, sculpture, and painting were so far 
from provoking inconvenient discussions that they served, on 
the contrary, to amuse the people and dazzle their imaginations* 
But as for the literature of the Empire, which only permitted 
panegyrics, nothing could be poorer, and it would have profited 
more by a little liberty than by all the tinsel with which 
Napoleon decked his flatterers. Not only was the censorship 
exercised over books and newspapers, but it was also applied to 
the oration which every nseml^r of the claJb of French Lan- 
guage and Literature prononneed in public on the day of his 
admission^ On account of a few words which he had introduced 
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into his speech, and which he refused to modify, Chateaubriand 
was virtually prevented from taking his seat at the Institute 
during the imperial rule. 

With his constant desire to gain renown and produce effect, 
Napoleon established decennial prizes, which gave rise in 
1808 to a series of interesting reports by the different classes of 
the Institute on the progress of all the branches of human know- 
ledge since 1789. It is^said Uiat the Emperor had expressed a 
wish that the labours of the entire civilized world should be in- 
cluded in the review ; but, on looking through the collection, 
it is evident that the writers clearly understood that France 
must occupy the first place. This was the patriotism which 
best pleased Napoleon, and, what was no less gratifying, they 
joined to the flattery of the nation a fulsome and undigni- 
fied adulation of its head, which became so much the vogue 
that the greatest men did not scruple to employ it. It is painful 
to find the illustrious Cuvier himself, in his Report on the pro- 
gress of Natural History, addressing the Emperor in such terlns 
as these : ‘ A word from your Majesty can create a work which 
will as far surpass that of Aristotle by the extent of the subjects 
which it will embrace, as your actions exceed in splendour those 
of the Macedonian conqueror.^ The same tone is everywhere 
apparent. It is Napoleon that is to direct and inspire disco- 
veries, and the one word of his Majesty goes for more than the 
genius and achievements of the discoverers. 

At the restoration the Institute was again re-organized. The 
four old Academies resumed their names, and some members 
were excluded who had been among the bitterest enemies of the 
house of Bourbon. This was an encroachment upon the liber- 
ties of the society ; but the men who thought it proper that the 
Directory in forming the Institute should summon only a ])ortion 
of the old Academicians — the men who silently submitted to 
the violent suppression by Napoleon of a whole department of 
science, could not complain that Louis XVIII. should erase the 
names of politicians who had both voted for the execution of 
Louis XVL and assisted in the revolution wliich brought Napoleon 
from Elba to Paris. Gradually, howeverf this distrust ceased, 
and, after a few attempts at resistance, the government no longer 
opposed the election of persons who bad formerly figured in the 
hostile ranks. Under Louis Philippe the Institute enjoyed, if not 
an unlimited, at least an ample freedom, and during the ministry 
of M. Guizot |be Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et Politiquesj 
whose very existence had been intolerable to Na,poleon, was once 
more re-established. The same liberty of aj^ch and action 
has been far from continuing down to the present time. Some 
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of the members were expelled during the late republic, and 
M. Fortoul, who was the Minister of Public Instruction, pro- 
hibited the Academy from proposing last year for one of its 
annual prizes the ‘ History of Parliamentary Eloquence in 
Fmglanil.’ The Academy which might bow with a semblance 
of self-respect to the genius and power of the first Napoleon 
could not consent to take its orders from the mouth of M. Fortoul, 
and as it refused to provide a secemd subject there was no award. 
Apparently the Minister was lE>f opinion that the history of par- 
liamentary eloquence in England would not be conducive to ‘ the 
glory of France,’ which is what the Institute is charged by the 
terms of its foundation to promote. 

After all its remodellings the Institute is now composed of 
five Academies, which, in the official Annuaire^ are arranged in 
the following order : the Academie Fran^aise^ the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres^ the Academie des Sciences^ the 
Academie des Beaux Arts^ and the Academie des Sciences 
Morales ct Folitiques. The meetings are held at the Palais 
Mazarin, a large building on the banks of the Seine, which, with 
its fine library, "was founded by the Cardinal two centuries ago 
for the benefit of tlic public. The administration of the Institute 
is tolerably unifori^. Besides agents to regulate its general 
affairs each A rademy has its bureau^ composed of a president or 
director,* a vice-president elected by the members for a fixed 
period, and of om* or more perpetual secretaries, who are ap- 
pointed for life. These bureaux are the managers for their re- 
spective societies — especially the perpetual secretaries, wdio enjoy 
an unusual anif)unt of consicleration and influence. They receive 
five times the salary of the ordinary members, f and, a})ait from 
their office, are generally among the most distinguished person- 
ages and best writers of their time. 

Although the Academie des Sciences has the highest reputation 
abroad, it is .the Academic Franqaise which in France — that is, in 
Paris — excites the greatest interest. The forty members of whom 
it is composed are not only the most popular authors of the day 
— they are not only the men who, in poetry or prose, in the 
public journals, or ftom the professor’s chair, have the car of the 
largest number of persons— but they are also tlie men who, for 

« In the Acadtfmie Fran^se the Preiulenl talces the title of Director, and die Vice- 
Preticleiit that of Chancellor. 

t The salary of a perpetual Secretory is 6000 francs, or 240/. per annum. Every 
titular member of tiie Institute receives ati annual sum of tgdO Chines, or 46/., besides 
a tbvii de perdsence^ which *avemgee live francs a sifting, tbil ii, ahoot SUOflnncs 
a-year. At the Aeaddmie Fran^ise and the ^icad^tiie dee. Insei^iimsr there are also 
increased allowances made to the members of the con^missipi^ ja^irhich the govern- 
ment. has intrusted the direction of particular worke, such ai' thi JQfrefoire 
raire de ia Eranee, &c. 

thirty 
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thirty years, have taken the most prominent part in political 
affairs, and who have been conspicuous actors in the critical 
moments which have decided the fate of the country. Indeed, 
power of speech has become one of the chief qualifications for 
admission, and, accordingly, every orator who has played a dis- 
tinguished part in politics is eager to obtain such a testimonial to 
his success as is implied in his adoption by the Academy. But, 
since vacancies are not ef fre^ent occurrence, it often happens 
that, at one election, there are several candidates with conflicting 
claims — as authors, orators, prose writers or poets, — who obtain 
the suffrages of different fractions of the assembly. When the 
rival aspirants are men who have been much before the world, a 
contest becomes, particularly towards the close, a matter of 
intense excitement to a large portion of Parisian society. Draw- 
ing-rooms are in commotion ; fashionable ladies pen dozens of 
beseeching billets ; newspapers write up their editors or allies ; 
the friends of the competitors move heaven and earth ; even 
ministers of State exert their authority, and for several days 
everybody wlib reads, writes, or thinks is engaged in canvassing. 
When the election is over, the interest is diverted to another 
point. The successful member is required — as indeed was the 
custom in all times — Uy read, at a public siting, an vloge of the 
academician he succeeds, and the president in return sets forth 
the merits of their new associate. These receptions^ as they are 
called, are generally thronged by all the fashion of l^'lris. 
Splendid equipages crowd the avenues to the Institute ; the hall 
is filled to overflowing, and it is a common sight to see ladies of 
the highest rank and in their richest attire battling with one 
another for seats several hours before the proceedings commence. 
Curiosity, which with them is the most powerful of passions, not 
only overcomes their natural politeness, but even their care for 
their dress. At length a roll of drums is heard ; the soldiers (for 
nothing cjin be done in France withoi4t soldiers) present arms, 
and the Academicians enter the semicircular space reserved for 
their use. On a signal from the president, the new member rises 
amid the profoundcst silence, and delivers an oration which often 
ranks among the masterpieces of French ffloquence, and which 
the president strives to emulate by as brilliant a reply. 

If the reception always passed in this routine manner, the ex- 
cessive eagerness to be present would no longer exist. But it is 
generally known beforehand that the speakers will seize the 
opportunity to trea| directly or indirectly on the great subjects 
of the day. Sometimes it is literary, softietimee religious and 
political systems, which are brought into collision. ^ The discus- 
sion, if we may so call it, though sometimes animated for a 
prepared and intercommunicated dialogue, is always courteous 

and 
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and complimentary, for the Academie Franqaise prides itself as 
much on maintaining the old traditions of urbanity as in pre- 
serving the strictest purity of language. A good example of 
these intellectual duels, in which there is the report and the 
flash of the pistol, without the ball, occurred not long since 
on the admission of the Count de Montalembert, who for many 
years has been the champion of the ultra^Catholic party in 
France, and whose constant aim has been to ruin the University 
for the benefit of the Jesuits. His predecessor, M. Droz, a 
writer of considerable merit, had passed through all the phases 
of political opinion, commencing with an admiration for revolu- 
tions, and ending with thorough monarchical and conservative 
principles. The occasion afforded M. de Montalembert a pre- 
text for touching upon all the questions of Church and State 
which he has most at heart, and deciding them according to the 
exclusive notions of his party. On that day it happened that 
the president of the Academy was a man who presented in 
everything the most complete contrast to M. de Montalembert,— *• 
a l^rotcstant was confronted with an ultra-Cath'olic, and the 
former Grand Master of the Univc?rsity with its deadliest oppo- 
nent. Without in the slightest degree infringing the laws of 
courtesy, and while manifesting the utmost personal goodwill 
towards his antagonist, M. Guizot firmly maintained in his 
answer the principles of which he has been the earnest supporter 
througli life. ‘ You know, sir,^ he began, ‘ that it was said by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, In my FvUher* s Imise are many mansions;^ 
and starting from this point he demonstrated to M. de Monta- 
lerabcrt'that his impetuous zeal was but little in harmony with 
the cause of Christianity. Nothing could be more attractive at 
the moment than the dignified debate. To the somewhat monk- 
ish countenance and rather unctuous oratofy of M. de Montalem- 
bert, oppose the severe profile and commanding eloquence of M. 
Guizot ; imagine the champions in the presence of a numerous and 
enthusiastic audience, consisting of the wannest partizans of their 
several systems, and of all the. most distinguished politicians who 
hod spent their lives in kindling and directing the passions of their 
fellow-citizens'; ima^ne this at a time. When liberty of speech was 
suspended, when the press was gagged, when parliamentary dis- 
cussion was at an end — and it is easy to conceive what expecta- 
tion was excited by these speeches, and what a frenzy of applause 
accompanied their delivery. So great was the effect that the 
French government would alloiv them to be published in the 
newspapers only in a mutilat^ form. In me official edition 
which was printed for the Institute th^y may be reaji in their 
integrity. 

It is not only on the reception of. a new member that the 

Academie 
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Academie Franqaise comes into direct communication with the 
public. Every year there is a solemn meeting at which prizes 
are bestowed upon those who have produced upon given subjects 
the best works in prose or verse. At the same time there is 
another distribution of a less usual kind, that of the prizes of 
virtue. They were instituted by M. de Montyon, a celebrated 
French philanthropist, who, in 1782, entrusted various sums to 
the Academie Franqaise^ and 4he Academie des Sciences^ to be 
annually conferred upon persons who had either distinguished 
themselves by worthy actions, or had published books or inven- 
tions of a useful character. When the Convention sw'cptaway the 
prizes of virtue, and were doing their utmost to cradicji^^e the 
thing, M. de Montyon emigrated to England, lie had retaine<l 
possession of his immense fortune, and on his return to I'rance 
in 1816 he renewed and augmented his gift. He bequeathed a 
further endowment at his death, which took place in 1820, and 
the two academies arc now the dispensers of a considerable in- 
come. Virtue prizes are said to be of Chinese origin; but wliat- 
ever effects they may have produced at the other end of the world, 
it may well be doubted whether it is expedient with us to make 
money the representative sign of those duties, which are denomi- 
nated virtuous precisely because they are thought to be thoroughly 
disinterested. Add to which there is the difficulty of estimating 
the moral purity of an action, and the still greater difficulty 
of pronouncing upon the relative merits of the deeds of rival 
competitors, and of ticketing each with its proper market price.* 
The Academy, who arc the appraisers, wdll estimate, for in- 
stance, at 3000 francs, the virtue of a fireman wdio luis rushed 
into the flames to save the life of a child, luid at only 500 francs 
the virtue of a servant who, for thirty years, has affectionately 
tended on a poor and helpless master. As might be expected, 
when the objefct is public effect, the heroism which is momentary, 
ostentatious, and dramatic, usually fetches far higher sums than 
the heroism of prolonged and obscure self-denial. But let us 
for a moment admit the wisdom of the proceeding, and enter the 
li^Il in which*^the prizes are distributed. 

The President of the Academy, surrounded by the members of 
the Institute, and a numerous auditory, delivers a speech in which 
the heroes of the day are portrayed generally in a pompous style. 
After having exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric, and all the 

* In tome parti of the continent prizea are given for cleanlineis, and when ilie 
candidate! are numeroai the judgea muit be enit>arraifed (to decide who has the whiteit 
iVin and clothei. A M, Place, in a recently pnbliihed little work entitle^l 
Manuel Elementaire exjptetm bis belief that tbeae rewardi will be ihortly 

abolished, brauie everybody will be convinced of the necessity of frequent washing 
both for their persons and linen. It will he long enough befoee the prizes for virtue 
ue abandonee! on similar grounds. 

wealth 
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wealth of his most affecting eloquence, the speaker exclaims in a 
dramatic tone : — ‘ Jeanne, Madeleine (or whatever the name may- 
be), you plunged courageously into a torrent (here follows a poetical 
description of the torrent) to save a drowning child ! You did a 
virtuous action I The Academy awards you a recompense of 
1000 francs. And you, Paul or Jacques, by giving an asylum 
in your cottage (we omit the description of the cottage and the 
eulogy of a pastoral life) to a poor deserted orphan, you also did 
a virtuous action ! The Academy Hherefore awards you a recom- 
pense of 800 francs.’ Whereupon the men begin to cheer and 
llie ladies to weep. The drama is performed every year on a 
fixed day, and every year with undiminished applause by actors 
who strive to surpass each other in eloquence and pathos. Their 
success is measured by the number of embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs which have been wet with tears, just as the virtue 
of an action is estimated by the number of crowns which have 
been pocketed by the worthy recipient. 

Now, if imbued with these maxims, and adopting money as 
a sort of thermometer of virtue, one of the prizemen, feeling 
desirous to know a few at lc‘ast of the gentlemen wlio have just 
boon treating him with so much politeness, should address him- 
self to a neighbour who is better informed than himself, some 
such dialogue as this might probably ensue : — 

‘ Pray tell me who is that gentleman sitting at the end of the 
third bench on our left ? I like his tranquil and benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance.’ 

‘ That is M. Pouillet, a member of the Acaddmie des Sciences^ 
who has written some admirable works on Natural Philosophy. 
He formerly instructed the princes of the Orleans family in physical 
science, and has continued so strongly attached to tliem that he has 
refused to swear fidelity to the government of Louis Napoleon.’ 

‘ His gratitude and his attachment reflect great credit on him- 
self and on the princes who inspired it. He must have received 
a large sum as a reward for his constancy.’ 

‘ On the contrary, he has been deprived of all the offices which 
he held, and the duties of which he fulfilled to the^ general satis- 
faction.’ ^ 

‘ Oh I’ says the virtuous prizeman, rather confused, ‘and who 
is that tall gentleman of a distinguished appearance, who 
sitting in front of us?’ 

‘ Tliat is M. Mignet, and the little man by- his side is Iff. 
Thiers. During the licstoration, w hen there was courage W the 
act, M. Mignet published a book in which Ini occasionally de- 
fended the government of 1793 from some aspersions which had 
been cast upon it^ for there is nothing so bad but that it is pos- 
sible to calumniate it, including ev<sn that Republic. Under 
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Louis Philippe he was Director of the Archives of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and never has the post been filled with greater 
advantage to historical literature. Unfortunately, however, in 
1848, he had the indiscretion to write a letter, in which he said, 
that to him Italy did not seem to be ripe for a republican govern- 
ment. The French Republic took offence at the sentiment, and 
dismissed him from his post.* 

* I am confounded,* says the novice, ‘ at what you say : were 
not tliose acts virtuoils and worthy of a jirizc? And is it 
possible — to speak in the pecuniary phraseology that is the 
order of the day — that he has been fined for his conduct? ’ 

‘ You are not alone in differing from state functionaries in 
your ideas of virtue. Even magistrates and academicians cannot 
always agree, and there is an instance. Look at that gentleman. 
His name is M. Meriinee, and though an eminent author, and 
one of the judges of virtue, judges of another kind imprisoned 
him last year for fifteen days for having been guilty of what 
several of his colleagues at the Academy called “a good article 
and a good action,’* and whom a higher pow'er, Louis Napoleon, 
has recently appointed a member of the Senate.* 

‘ Oh, it is needless to continue. I find that it is only in the 
case of poor people and small things that money is the recom- 
pense of virtue. For people in a high position rewards and 
punishments seem constantly to be distributed in France on very 
different principles.* 

The inconsistencies which we have supposed to strike our 
worthy prizeman are not, however, observed by the auditors, 
who after alternate sobs and cheers retire from the assembly, 
persuaded that they themselves have done a virtuous action, and 
half believing that, they have been born into a golden age, in 
which misfortune is wept over, and merit paid.* 


* At the annual meeting of the prefeiit year the PreaidetU of the Academy — Sf. 
Viennet — well known for his witty satirical tales, tried to vindicate the Prix de Verfu, 
and announced himself favourable to rewarding by special prizes tbe civic virtues of 
the upper classes. But if money is to be tbe type of virtue, how can he make the 
public understand that a prize, for once in a life-time, of a hundred pounds, is pre- 
amble to tbe sfock-jobbing which is one of tbe plagues of the country, and often 
yields such enormous though scandalous gains f Unless he could obtain for civic 
worth, and moral courage, a degree of prospmty whicn are seldom their lot, be would 
soon find that, though his prizes might occasionally afford relief to poverty, they would 
never proven bribe to produce good conduct. The Academy must leave consciences 
to be moulded by higher inducements, and rest Bati8He<l with the influence it exerts 
by the dispensation of literary premiums. In the present year the public seemed to 
share our opinion, for they were more impressed by the sight of a young pupil of the 
JEcoIe de Droit, bearing the illustrious name of Guizot, receiving a medal for his 
essay on the Greek cflbiio authors, than by all the sums of money which were granted 
under the title of Prir de yertu, Kvery one must be aratifled at the succem of a son 
of so distingutsued a father, anjl we have this further mtsrest in his selection for the 
medal that, during his tem])Oiraiy exile four yeare since, hie father had the good sense 
and good taste (os we think) to fend him as a pupil at King's College, London. 

The 
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The lAcademie Frangaise is fortunate in its perpetual secretary. 
M. Villemain, who fills the distinguished office, was appointed 
while still young, in company with M. Guizot and M. Cousin, to 
one of those three professorships which shed so much lustre on the 
early years of the Restoration. France has seldom possessed a 
more classical writer or a more general scholar, and he lectured with 
equal success on the Fathers of the Church and on the Parliamen- 
tary Orators of England. His works are full of delightful essays 
on a great variety of subjects, and his sJcetches of Milton, Shak- 
speare, Pope, and Byron, deserve to be better known in this 
country. His popularity as a professor caused him to be elected 
before the Revolution of 1830 to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Louis-Philippe made him Minister of Public Instruction, and 
in 1844 he took an active part in the University question, which 
was tlicn agitating France. The Ultra-Catholic faction, enraged 
at their discomfiture, published pamphlets of incredible violence, 
and M. Villeinain was necessarily their chief victim. He unfor- 
tunately attached too much importance to their attacks; his 
health declined, and a brain fever supervened. He soon recovered 
fn)m liis illness and gave a noble proof of his entire disinterest- 
edness by refusing a large donation which the government pro- 
posed to bestow upon him as a national recompense. He has 
sin(‘e resumed his position at the Academic Frangaise^ where 
uniting the authority of age with the respect W’hich was always 
a('corde(l to his upright character and brilliant talents, he main- 
tains, in spite of all temptations to the contrary, the high tone 
which befits the representative of the literature of his country. 

If individual talent constitutes the strength of the Academic 
FranqaisCy a spirit of association and community of labour is the 
peculiar characteristic of the men wlio, in the Academic des 
Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres^ devote their energies to learned 
researches. They have resumed, and worthily continued, the 
Histoirc Litt^aire de la France and the great collection of the 
Jlistoriens des GauleSy which were interrupted at the Revolution 
by the suppression of all the religious orders. Kach of these 
publications already consists of more than twenty enormous 
volumes, and the pride which succeeding governments have 
taken in promoting tftem is the best tribute to, the learned monks 
who framed the colossal plans, and who, placed above the wants 
and cares of life, laboured solely from the love of literature and 
zeal for the reputation of the order of St. Benedict. 

* Tlii« great work, which ii ahsolutelf hidispensahle to everyfa^y who wishes to 
master mediseval literary history, was begtui in 1733 by threedlen^ictine monks of the 
cougiegatioh uf St. Maur, Dorn Rivet, Dom Tuillaiidier, and Dom Clement. Its 
present editors are Messrs. I^jard, Paulio'Paris^ Victor Leclerc, and Littr6. A list 
of the other publications issiieii under the directioh of the Aeadtfmie des iMcriptioiis, 
will be found in the Amuaire de VAsHtut. 

2 A 2 .. Since 
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Since the re-organization of the Academy at the Revolution 
several of its members have not been unworthy of its pristine 
fame. Among the number was Visconti, who reading Greek 
and Latin at three and a half years old, surpassed in his man- 
hood the whole of Europe in his knowledge of ancient art. 
So great was his reputation that he was invited to England 
to value the Elgin Marbles, and he has left a durable monu- 
ment of his taste and classical lore in the Iconogi^aphie Grcajve 
et Jtomaine, and the 3fuseo Pio Clementina . Daunou was 
another of the men who might have competed with our fore- 
fathers in application and profundity. He left a <*onvcnt of 
Oratorian monks to become at the Revolution a member of the 
National Convention, and though retaining in his heart his repub- 
lican principles, he belonged to nearly all the political assemblies 
which have since succeeded one another, and died in 1840 a peer 
of France. He rendered great service to historical students by 
arranging the general archives of France, of which Napoleon had 
appointed him keeper, and as professor he delivered a course of 
lectures on Greek and Roman history which did not appear in 
print till after his death, and which would certainly have been more 
perfect if the author himself had superintended the publication, 
but which, in spite of diffuseness and repetitions, are admirable 
for their completeness, their clearness, and the impartial and in- 
telligent comments which accompany the facts. Napoleon em- 
ployed him in the conflict with the Pope, and his Essai Ilis~ 
torique sur la puissance temporelle dcs Papes is the most solid 
treatise ever written on the topic. In addition to his other 
arduous functions he was perpetual secretary to the Academy, 
and a voluminous contributor to their proceedings ; for his 
knowledge was universal, and he was equal to any demand 
that could be made upon him, insomuch that the bare titles of 
his writings arc sufllcient to fill any reader with amazement. 
His successor in the keepership of the archives, M. Letronne, 
was also an academician, and notwithstanding that lie died in 
the prime of life, he left behind him works which arc models of 
sagacious criticism in that particuLar department of historical 
inquiry, which rather consists in destroying old theories than in 
constructing new. Thierry, blind almost from his youth, and 
since afflicted with paralysis, still happily survives, with many 
other distinguished members, to complete, it is to be hoped, his 
great work on the History of the Communes. 

I'rancc has always possessed a school of celebrated Orientalists, 
who have largely^contributed to the reputation of the Academic 
des Inscriptions. In the seventeenth century appeared the 
JBibliothbque Orientale oi DTIerbclot, an immense repertory, 
which, as subsequently expanded and improved, has become in- 
dispensable 
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dispensable to all who take an interest in kindred studies. In 
our own day his succ6ssors have shone with still greater bril- 
liancy under the direction of M. de Sacy, who, for fifty years, 
was the revered guide of numerous disciples. Champollion, 
taught by the discoveries of Dr. Young, assisted in deciphering 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics; Abel Remusat rendered Chinese 
studies almost popular at Paris; Saint-Martin explored with 
unhoped-for success the languagi^ an^ literature of Armenia; 
and Cheisy introduced into France a knowledge of Sanscrit, 
which, much as it was cultivated in England, had not hitherto 
crossed the Cliannel. His labours were continued by Eugene 
Burnouf, who sounded all the depths of the old Indian theor 
sopliy, and extended his researches to those Median and Assyrian 
antiquities which arc associated with the names of Colonel Raw- 
linson, Layard, and Dr. Hinckes among ourselves. Like Cham- 
pollion and Remusat, like Saint-Martin and Chezy, Burnouf 
died in the flower of his age, just after the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions had conferred upon him its higliest recompense, by appoint- 
ing him to the office of perpetual secretary. Fresh recruits are 
filling up the gaps which have been caused by death, and the 
present race of Orientalists will not allow France to lose the 
distinguished position she has won. 

None of the classes into which the Institute is divided exercise 
a more decisive influence in their own department than the 
Academic des Beaux Arts. There has existed for many years at 
the Villa Medici, at Rome, a school of painting known by the 
name of the Academic de France^ at which a certain number of 
young artists arc maintained for a fixed period, at the expense of 
the State, to study the masterpieces of antiquity and of tlie Renais- 
sance. The Academy at Paris appoints the director of the Academy 
at Rome, selects the pupils after a public competition, and makes 
an annual Report on the works they are required to send home. 
Nothing can exceed the animation of the sitting at which these 
prizes arc awarded. After a detailed account of all the com- 
peting productions, the nsimes of the successful candidates are 
announced, — a decision which sometimes provokes opposition, 
and hisses are hearth to mingle with the applause. An un- 
successful artist usually believes himself the victim of envy, bad 
taste, or cabals. He resolves to protest against an injustice, which 
is one of the axioms of his mind, and forgets that to hiss his anta- 
gonist is only another method of cheering himself, with the addi- 
tion that the vanity is stimulated by malice. O^all the solemnities 
of the Institute, this is the only one at which such symptoms of 
petulant self-approval occur. The Reports, as well as the eloges 
of deceased members, are drawn up by the perpetual secretary, — 

a duty 
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a duty which is now discharged by M. Raoul-Rochette ; for the 
Academicians, more engaged in handling the brush and chisel 
than the pen, have modestly selected a member of the Academic 
des Inscriptions to be their official interpreter. As his whole life 
has been devoted to the study of arcIia?ology and of the history 
of the arts, he has Qwvy qualification which can grace the post. 
Many of the Academicians tliemsclves have displayed eminent 
merit in their respective pursuits ; but it is not our function to 
dwell here upon individual talent, or to enter upon a field so vast 
as a general examination of the pre^sent state of the Fine Arts. 
To judge fittingly of the excellencies and failings of the 
French school, we must visit the palace of Versailles, go through 
the galleries of the Ecnle des lieanx Arts, jiausc liefore the 
triumphal ulrc de VEtoile^ enter the churches and public build- 
ings which arc in course of erection, and attend the annual 
exhibitions which tahe place in Paris. 

The French governmimt is disposed to encourage the arts ; but 
it is by no means inclined to patronize the des Sciences 

Morales et Poll tvpicsj which comprises the most distinguished re- 
presentatives of all the parties in tlie State ; an<l it is obvious that to 
allow the society a freedom of discussion which is denied to Parlia- 
ment and the press, would be to make it the outlet of every pent-up 
opinion. Until the ruling power is strong enough to h't loose its 
opponents, a corporation of political philosophers can never hope to 
enjoy absolute liberty. Many of its members, too, as might be 
expected, have fallen under the displeasure of the governments 
w hich have succeeded since the overthrow’ of Louis Philippe, for 
actions done independently of the Academy. In the section of 
Philosophy, there is M. Cousin, wJio has been excluded from the 
Council of Public instnzetion, and induced to abandon his chair at 
the Sorbonne ; M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, the learned translator 
of Aristotle’s ‘ Logic/ who has been obliged to resign his post at 
the College de France, and M. de Remusat, who has suffered suc- 
cessively imprisonment and exile. In the section of jurisprudence, 
we find M. Giraud, who has been under a cloud for having 
opposed the spoliation of the Orleans property, and M. Dupin, 
compelled, for tl;e same cause, to throw up his position in the 
Court of Cassation. In the section of political economy, we find 
M. Leon Faucher ; and in the section of history, MM. Guizot, 
Mignet, Michelet, and Thiers, all of whom have experienced in 
dififerent degrees the frown of power. The tact and the courage, 
nevertheless, of imlividual members enable them to presence their 
dignity in their discourses, and the day is not forgotten on which 
Mignet, under the republic of 1849, took occasion, in the course 
of bis 4loge on M. Rossi, to denounce in stem and magnanimous 

language 
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language the pretended patriots who assassinated the only man 
who was capable perhaps of averting the ruin of Italy. 

Tlie Academie des Sciences^ the last of which it remains for us 
to speak, has in our own day adopted new methods to gain an 
ascendancy over the public. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the idea of seeking to obtain popularity by mathe- 
matics would have seemed chimerical to men wlio submitted 
their abstruse calculations to the exclusive judgment of their peers. 
At that period, however, of great discoveries, elaborated in silence 
and solitude, and promulgated without parade, the influence of the 
Academic des Sciences extended far and wide. The most flourish- 
ing foreign societies, those for instance of St. Petersburgh and 
Berlin, commonly published their Memoirs in French ; and the 
prizes proposed at Paris were competed for by the principal 
philosophers of liurope. The Academic des Scic7ices lias now 
issued frf)m its learned retirement, and addressing itself to the 
populac(! wins their sympatliy, by the tone of its meetings 
mitl ollicial periodicals, and also, it must ])e confessed, by the 
utility of its labours when applied to the industrial and 
mechanical arts. But at the same time, it has lost the pre- 
eminence which onc’c caused it to be r(‘garded as incontestably 
the scientific centre of bhirope. The philosophers of Berlin and 
iSt. Petersburgh liave ceased to pay it tribute. It is rare to 
receive a communication of importance from any foreigner of 
eminence ; and its prizes arc of a nature Avliieb, far from exciting 
the (‘inulation of the great ])hilosoplicrs abroad, can scarcely find 
first-rate aspirants at home. There is no impartial person who. 
wdll lu'sitate to admit that the Paris Academy has fallen from 
the rank which it formerly held in the scientific w’orld, wdicn the 
mathematical department alone included the names of Lagrange, 
Laplace, Carnot, Monge, Legendre, and Lacroix, surrounded by 
su(?h disciples as Fourier, Poisson, ('aiichy, and Binet. It is 
true that, at a meeting tliis year^ M. Liouville declared that the 
French were still ‘ the first geometricians in the world but 
those who arc acquainted with the works of the learned Acade- 
mician, and who have not unreservedly adopted his notions upon 
what are technically ^rmed differentials with fractional indices^ 
might bo tempted to remark that when the Institute shone with 
its highest lustre, Lagrange and Laplace were satisfied with 
being the first geometricians in the world, without assuring the 
world of the fact. If we were to refer the question to some impartial 
and consummate judge— take, for example, M. Gauss, of Gottin- 
gen, — he might probably tell us that since the French mathemati- 
cians say such flattering things of themselves they can need no 
praise Srom my other quarter. * I could wish,’ remarks M. Sainte- 

Beuve, 
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Beuve, \ that we should give up proclaiming what is repeated 
everywhere, in the colleges and even in the Academies, that the 
French nation is the greatest of all nations, and its literature the 
most beautiful of all literatures. I should prefer that we were 
contented to assert that it was one of the first, and that we should 
show some consciousness that the world did not begin and 
does not end with ourselves.^ 

In every other branch ^f knorvledge, no less than in mathematics, 
the Academy has either lost its principal ornaments, or the sur- 
viving members who do it the greatest honour belong to an 
almost extinct generation. Contemporaneously with the illus- 
trious mathematicians we have mentioned, France could boas^ 
of Cuvier and Lacepede, in natural history ; of Berthollet, 
Vauquelin, and Gay-Lussac in chemistry ; of Malus, Fresnel, 
Ampere, and Dulong, in physics; of Antoine de Jussieu and 
Desfontaines, in botany ; of Hauy in crystallography ; of 
Delambre, in astronomy ; and of Dupuytren, in surgery ; while 
Biot, Thenard, Cauchy, Mirbel, Arago, and Chevreul, are 
veterans of science, who cannot be set down to the account of 
our age. The fact is that the ardour once felt for the pure 
sciences is extremely diminished, and what may be called the 
younger Academy, such as M. Dumas, M . Elie de Beaumont, and 
M. Leverrier, give more of their time to the Senate than the 
Academy, and are more devoted to politics than to physics. 

The steps by which the change has been produced are quickly 
told. Thirty years ago the Academy applied itself quietly to its 
proceedings, and held weekly meetings from which strangers were 
excluded, with the exception of a few occasional samnts of repute. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the more prudent members, 
it gradually allowed its audience to be increased. Journalists 
were admitted, and, after the events of 1830, the popular flood 
which had swept away a throne forced open the doors of the 
Academy, which have never sipce been closed. This, which 
was to science no less a revolution than that which had just been 
effected in the state, was helped forward by men who wished to 
establish their dominion over the Institute, and who knew that 
the multitude is the most powerful insiftrument of despotism, 
when you have the adroitness to seduce it. From that day for- 
ward profound discussions disappeared from the Academy ; and 
the agitators, who sought by all possible means to secure th(> 
favour of the crowd, thundered from time to time in the daily 
journals against the members who resisted the innovations. 
Newspaper intimidation, which has been employed in politics 
with fatal succeiis among a people whose military bravery is so 
far superior to their moral courage, could not fail to exercise an 

irresistible 
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irresistible influence upon retired savants^ who, alarmed by the 
revolutions which iiad taken place in their country, were in con* 
sternation to find themselves held up to obloquy as bad citizens 
and persons of retrograde minds. A monopoly of newspapers 
being impossible, and attacks being sure before long to generate 
a defence, the aspirants obtained a fresh instrument of domina- 
tion by persuading the Society to appoint them to publish an 
account of their Transactions un4cr the title of Comptes Rendus. 
7'hese, in obedience to the principle that the many were to be won 
at any cost, were often fill^ with the worthless communications 
of people of no reputation, to the exclusion of papers of undeniable 
merit. The Academy became, and continues a sort of com- 
mittee of journalists ; and as all their attention is now bestowed 
on the hasty preparation of the weekly Cornptes Rendus — which 
amount since 1835 to thirty-five enormous quarto volumes — the 
important collection of memoirs, which was for two centuries 
the repository of all the treasures of French science, has been 
sadly neglected, and appears only at long and irregular intervals, 
livery one will have recognized in M. Arago the promoter of 
the revolution we have described. To those who should ask 
him if this was the means by which he expected to raise himself 
to the pinnacle of scientific reputation, he might probably reply, 
that in 1848 he attained to the dictatorship, and that that was 
enough for him. 

Few men have been so happily gifted by nature as M. 
Arago. With uncommon vivacity of mind, a vast intellect, 
a singular power of oratory, a fine figure, and a handsome 
countenance, he combined all the qualities which could con- 
tribute to solid distinction or effective display. Born just 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, on the frontier of Spain, 
and of a family of Spanish descent, he received as his birth- 
right the passions of the south. His education was conducted 
in accordance with the idcsis of a time when the learned lan- 
guages were completely neglected ; and he opposed at a later 
jYcriofl the teaching of Latin, with which he had never become 
familiar, and which — as his own genius could dispense with it — 
he naturally consid^ed a superfluous accomplishment. What 
instruction he received he owed to the tcole Polytechnique. 
There, contrary to the habits of the place, he, comparatively 
neglected mathematics, in which he was sur|)asscd by several of 
his comrades, to direct his attention to astronomy and physics. 
Fired by the brilliant success which he obtained in society, he 
applied himself more and more to the branclfes of natural philo- 
sophy which secured him such prompt and easily-won applause. 
From hence, no doubt, we are to date his desire of establishing 
his supremacy upon the captivating exposition of popular science, 

of 
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of which he is an unsurpassed, and possibly an unrivalled, 
master. After the Revolution of 1830, he threw himself into 
the arms of the democratic party, in discontent, as was sus- 
pected, at not having been appointed Minister of Public In- 
struction. Even at the period when he professed moderate 
opinions, when he was the friend of Marshal Marmont, and was 
reckoned among the partizans of the Duke d’Angouleme, he 
showed an excessive susQeptibility in his scientific discussions, 
and his intolerance knew no bounds when he had once enrolled 
himself in the republican ranks. Everything at the Academy 
assumed a political colour in his hands. He leagued himself 
with the journals of the ultra-liberal party, and especially with 
the National^ whicli opened a fire on the savants who were not 
obedient to his will. Works addressed to the Institute were 
brought into prominence, left in the shade, or criticised with 
severity, according as they proceeded from friends, neutrals, or 
enemies. As the republicans were not then so numerous as tliey 
afterwards became, they extended their countenance to a class of 
infriijuers, who, while supporting the Government, wished to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Opposition, whereby they got homnirs 
and places from the Ministry, and sympathy and panegyrics from 
the empty-handed foe. Abandoning almost entirely the dej>art- 
ment of discovery, in which he had attained a just and European 
celebrity, M. Arago devoted himself to delivering popular lectures, 
and writing those clever essays which entitle him to be ranked 
among the great authors, as well as among the ablest of the 

age. But here again breaks out the leading failing of his brilliant 
career. He has addressed himself too often to that false and 
vulgar patriotism which is always sure to find an echo in France, 
and which consists in attributing all the discoveries of import- 
ance to Frenchmen. As we have had our share of scientific 
geniuses, we have necessarily come in for our share of disparage- 
ment. M. Arago indignantly repudiated the claims of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester to the invention of the steam-engine,* just as, 
more recently, he denied that Mr. Adams was the discoverer of 
Neptune.t Ift the same way he refused to allow that there was 

the 

* We hare not fi^otten the violent with which M. Arago, wlien treating the quet- 
tioD in the Annmirs du Bureau dee Lang^tndee for 1829, acciued the Eng]»n of 
having sacriBced truth to national iirgudices. It may usually be remarked of all 
partisans that they charge upon othera their own particular vice. Mr. Ainger espoused 
the cause uf the English with complete eucoeas, amidst the applause of a disliuguiehed 
and numerous audience, e 

t It » only by looking through the French newspapers ot the year 1846 that the 
attioki of M. Arago on the claims of Mr. Adams can be rightly appieciated ; for the 
Bendue of the Academy convey but a taint reflection off their impetuosity. 
At that time H. Arago displayed aH Ibe fire of his character, and all the force of bis 
tslenti^ to secure to M. Levenier th# ezelustve right to a discovery which he professed 

to 
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the slightest merit in the experiment for proving the identity of 
lightning and electricity which has rendered Franklin immortal, 
in order that, the name of the American being blotted out, a 
French abbe (Nollet) might alone receive honour. 

In 1830 M. Arago became Perpetual Secretary to the Aca- 
demy, and certainly no other man could put forth equal claims 
to the post. By the courtesies of his oihce he should since have 
composed the e/offes of Dulong, who djjscovered the law of the 
refrigeration of bodies ; of Poisson, who, by establishing the in- 
variability of certain elernente of our planetary system, gave the 
finishing touch to the edifice of Newton ;^and of several others, 
whom most Perpetual Secretaries would have thought it an 
honour to sketch for posterity. M. Arago, however, has passed 
them by, and sought in the annals of the Revolution for the 
names of Monge and Condorcet, because, it is to be presumed, 
they furnished him with fresh opportunities to expound his 
repidilican sentiments. Cuvier had said in his eVoye of Saus- 
sun% tliat though Lavoisier, Condorcet, and Bailly seemed to 
liave nil imperious claim upon the homage of the Academy, he 
had lacked the courage to recall the atrocities of the age which 
had made them its victims. M. Arago is possessed of more 
courage than Cuvier ; but, as we read his eloges^ we shall per- 
ceive that it was not altogether ‘ to obtain expiation for the crimes 
of tliat disastrous period ’ (to use the expression of Cuvier), 
that M. Arago has been searching the annals of the Republic 
of 17113. 

Tlie a)>plication of science to utilitarian purposes, which is 
an honourable distinction of the time, has assisted to increase 
the number of M. Aragons clients. Every Monday the Aca-^ 
demie des Sciences opens its sitting at three o’clock, in the 
presence of a crowded assembly. The desk at which the Per- 

{ ►etual Secretaries * are seated, %vith the President and Vice- 
president, is literally piled with letters, memoirs, books, papers, 
and documents of every description addressed to the Academy, 
and the larger proportion of them by persons who are almost 
entirely unknown. The majority of these communications relate 
to inventions,, and th^ adaptation of science to arts and manufac- 
tures. After being read in the Academy the letters are in^ 
serted entirely, or in part, in the Contptes Rendus^ and frequently 
copied into the newspapers. It i^ plain that such advcrtbiie* 

to consider au[)erior to that of the lair of gravitation by Newton. Having iinoe quat^ 
relied with hi« protSyS, hit party at least, if not he himself, dma made every poisible 
elKirt to penuado the ignorant puKlio that the planet of Leverrier does not even exiit 
* At the Acadfinie des Snsnesa there «te two perpetual eecretariee; one for the 
mathematical iciencei (M. Atago), die other Ibr the physical ■eieucet («[. Flooieiii}. 
The latter, who Ss an eminent fmysiologist, does not sympathae, we sie emcet^ witts 
M. Aiago’s views. v 

ments. 
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ments, which cost nothing and are extremely effective, must be 
eagerly sought by the industrial classes. The Perpetual Secre- 
taries have, it is true, the right of selection, and of proportioning 
the extent of their notice to the importance of the subject. But 
with the kind of people that throng the hall of the Academy, with 
the general preference of the public for utilitariiiin projects, and 
with the democratic ideas of IVf . Arago, we may be certain that, 
if anything is thrown aside it is not the production of an ouvrier. 
It is curious to observe with what zeal and complacency the patron 
and servant of the crowd employs his extraordinary gilt o^ex])osi- 
tion in the detailed explanation of some trivial invention, or in 
entertaining an audience abounding in quidnuncs with the marvel? 
which impose on a vulgar imagination. But inexhaustible when 
he has to announce sliowers of frogs,* or any other phenomena 
more or less doubtful which the ignorant populace greet with 
applause, he can dispose in two words of an important discovery 
which would awaken no curiosity in the mass. If wc consider that 
the sittings should properly last but a couple of hours, that they are 
commenced by going through the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, which sometimes give rise to discussions, and that besides 
the reading of the reports drawn up by its order, the Academy 
often resolves itself into a secret committee, to discuss its private 
affairs, it is self-evident that of the time which remains at its 
disposal, the correspondence must occupy the principal part. 
Then, instead of seeing, as we should have expected, the 
audience taking an interest in the works of the Academy, wc see 
the Academicians met together to hear their Secretaries read the 
works of the audience. The parts are changed : nor is this all ; 
for the audience assume the privilege to blame or applaud, while 
the poor Academicians listen in silence. It daily becomes more 
difficult to obtain a hearing for a purely theoretical paper, or to 
get up a discussion on the higher branches of srIentiAc research. 
Not even the eminence of Lord Brougham could gain, as wc read 
some time ‘"since in the newspapers, an opening to communicate 
his beautiful experiments upon light. There was the inexorable 
law that the endless correspondence must jBrst be gone through, 
and before the nobodies had been heard ^ut — the time was up. 
It is not to be questioned that M. Arago is a Samson in intel- 
lectual strengtl^ but he might turn his prowess to better account 
than in pullingwlowm the pillars of the Temple of Science to 
make sport for the Philistines. 

, ^ * See in the Comptss Bendas tbeftronge eommunicatioiui nade by M. Arago at the 
•ittim on the llth July and drd October, 1836. Tlie aboweit of frogs thus emplia- 
tkaliy anuofinced before s gaptog crowd were alWrwsids denied by the naturalists of 
fhe Academy; and a discustion .arose, of which the Omptes it is almost 

needless to be said, premt not the slightest trace. 

' ' . Another 
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Another bad effect which results from the admission of the 
public to the Academie des Sciences^ is the virulence it imparts 
to ttic discussions of the members, who are often animated 
at once by scientific rivalries and political passions. Men 
who would argue amicably with closed doors, contend for victory 
in the presence of the crowd, and the serene rigour of philo- 
sophic disputation is exchanged for the heated declamation 
of ])opular demagogues. From a thousand examples which we 
might give of the violence of theil- debates, we will select only 
one, wbicfi occurred at the first meeting of the present year. 
In delivering, a short time tjefore, the dioge oi Gay-Lussac, a 
great chemist and natunal philosopher, M. Arago seized the 
occasion to blame, with much bitterness, the changes which have 
lately been introduced into the programme of studies at the £coIg 
Poly technique. The censure, though apparently addressed to 
the government, was in reality directed against M. Leverrier and 
his friends, who had been placed on the commission to the 
exclusion of the friends of M. Arago. It was therefore, in truth, 
a conflict between the Government party in the Academy and 
tlie Republican section, which had hitherto retained a sort of 
inonopedy of the Ecole Polytechnique^ and had inspired the pupils 
with the most democratic ideas. At the end of last year M. 
Leverrier requested that the dloye should be published in order 
that he might reply to the charges contained in it, and at the first 
January meeting of 1853 M. Faye repeated the demand. Hence 
grew the war of words, of which an account is preserved in the 
Journal Politique ct Commercial du Ilavre^ and which, though 
manifestly written by an adherent of the Arago party, plainly 
betrays that the bitterness was on one side and the moderation 
on the other: — 

‘ There is an old proverb which says, that what you do on tlie first 
day ')f the year you do every day after : if this were true, we should 
have to expect, during the course of 1853, some very stormy meeting 
at the Academie des Scie?ices^ for the first was a perfect tempest. W e 
miglit really even parody the famous line of Molicre : 

**TRnt de fiol entre-t-il dans Tame des savansf* 

It was again the Ecole Polytechnique which formed the pretext for the 
quarrel ; and it was M.^aye who awkwardly set fire to the magazine, 
in a manuscript note, which had necessarily been prepared beforehand, 
he uiifortiiiiately took it into his head to find fault with M. Arago’s 
expression in reference to the programme of the Scli^l, that it con- 
tained tilings really unimaginable, If I did not protest against such'* 
language,’* he said, a member of the Commission which drew up 
the programme, I should hesitate to appear again before my pupils. I 
cannot allow it to be believed that I have consented iu any dc^pree to 
diminish the importance of mathematical studies.” 

' He had hardly ended reading his paper when a formidable adversary 

suddenly 
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suddenly rose. It was M. Liouville. I was not at the last meet- 
ing,” he said, but I have read the protest of M. Leverricr, 1 have 
just heard yours, and I do not hesitate to say that you are defending a 
most miserable cause. Yes ! in the programme which you have pre- 
pared there are things incredible^ unimaginable And with truly 
marvellous rapidity, M. Liouville quoted a host of examples to give 
greater weight to his close, accurate, and vigorous argumentation. 
“ You are my pupils,” he exclaimed at the close of his speech ; “ I 
have assisted you to enter the scientific world, but now I have often 
cause to regret it.” ‘ ® 

‘ M. Leverrier rose to reply. All he wished was that M. Arago 
should publish his eloge of Gay-Lussafc, in order that he might answer 
the passage relative to the Ecole Polytechnique, He was deliglited to 
acknowledge that M. Liouville had been his master. He regret tel 
tliat tlie friendly feeling which had once subsisted between them had 
ceased : but it was not his fault. Ho considerations, however, would 
prevent him from demanding the publication of the clogc witii tlic 
most energetic perseverance ; and he would defend the ])rograniinc of 
which he had been in part the author. 

* “ Your programme,” retorted M. Liouville, “ is rejected by all 
who are worthy to bear the name of geometricians, by JMM. Sturm, 
Laine, Chasles, &c. &c. ; and the French geometricians are the first in 
the world. Europe read it only to hiss it.” 

‘ M. Chasles declared that he agreed with M. Liouville, and sliared 
in his opinion. The discussion turned to personality in a most dejdor- 
able manner, and the President had great difficulty in restoring tran- 
quillity. As for M. Arago, he contented himself with declaring that 
he had been quite ready to give his colleagues the manuscript of his 
iloge of Gay-Lussac, which he had brought with him for that pur- 
pose; but as it had .been demanded in so unbecoming a manner, lie 
should reftise it. He would print his work whenever it suited his con- 
venience to do so. You have already attempted to use intimidation 
towards M. Villemain, the Perpetual Secretary of the Aradhnie 
Frangaise^* he said, addressing himself to M. Leverrier. “ You did 
not succeed. You will succeed no better w'ith me ; I shall yield no 
more than M. Villemain has yielded.” Some clamour arose at this, 
but silence was speedily restored, and the formation of the bureau for 
1853 was proceeded with.’ 

* Away with literature,’ said Grevius, the scholar, ‘ if it docs 
not soften the mind and the manners, and-Jf it renders its culti- 
vators more savage than gladiators, and more extravagant than 
buflToons.’ Is>there no Grevius in the Academy of Sciences to 
tell the .truth to his brethren? or, if republicans could conde- 
scend to take a lesson llrom royalists, might they not adopt with 
advantage a rule which was given to their parent body by 
Louis XIV. ? — ‘iThe Academy shall carefully watcli that, on 
those occasions when several academicians shall be of different 
opinions, they shall emplt^ no term of contempt or bitterness 
t^ei^arding one another, either in their speeches or in their writings ; 
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and even when they combat the opinions of any man of science 
whatsoever, the Academy shall exhort them to speak of him with 
proper consideration/ 

If the violence of the democratic faction increases, its influ- 
ence in the Academy appears as clearly to be on the decline. 
While France was governed by the republic .of 1848, and espe- 
cially while dreading the triumph of the Socialists, the party 
which wielded the sceptre in the state was also permitted to wield 
it in the Academy ; but since th^ agitated waters have become 
tranquil, and it is possible to hope for a few years of quiet, 
M. Arago and his followers have daily lotft ground. Some of 
his old supporters have accepted employments which bring them 
into too close a connexion with Louis Napoleon to leave any 
doubt that they are friendly to the imperial rule, and the result of 
these secessions was manifested in the election of a member to the 
Institute on the 9th of February, 1852. The Arago candidate 
was M. Charles Buonaparte, the author of several works on na- 
tural history, who, in his function of President of the Roman 
Republic, in the time of Mazzini, had won the sympathy of the 
democratic savants. His opponent was M. Francis Delessert, 
who belongs to a race notorious for its attachment to the Orleans 
family. Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on behalf 
of the late President of the Roman Republic, he was signally 
defeated, and M. Delessert elected by a large majority. 

The choice of academicians is not the only election at which 
there is a struggle for supremacy. The Institute possesses the 
right of presenting candidates to the government for a large num- 
ber of literary and scientific appointments. This privilege, which 
is exercised with regard to the most important educational insti- 
tutions — the iicole JPobf technique^ for example, the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers^ the Musee d^Ilistoire Naturelle^ and the Col- 
lege de Frame — secures the Academic des Sciences a most exten- 
sive influence. No idea can be formed in England of the legion 
of placemen beyond the Channel, and who, without exaggeration, 
arc more numerous than the soldiers. Madame de Stael used to 
say that the most popular constitution which could be esta- 
blished would run ^ terms like these : — ^ First and only article 
— All Frenchmen arc public functionaries, and are paid by the 
state.’ Of no class of persons is the witty assertion more true 
than of the men of science, who are usually poor, and often alto- 
gether dependent on their salary. Thdre is no distinction here 
between republicans and monarchists ; everybo^, under eveiy 
government, wants a place : and the onlj^ dimrence during 
the reign of Louis Philippe between frieni^ or |oes was that 
the former received their pay with prayers for the csontinuancc 
of his rule, and the latter took it while CMOSistai^^ engaged in 

schemes 
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schemes for overthrowinfs^ him. The stipend attached to these 
posts is generally small, varying from 20/,* to 240/. a-year. 
Accordingly, there is scarcely a savant of distinction who does 
not hold two, three, or even more appointments, which, added 
together, furnish a tolerable income, but which, as they are not to 
be got without exertion, force him to be incessantly canvassing for 
votes. The members of the Institute enter into the competition as 
well as others ; and for the better paid offices they arc, strictly 
speaking, the only candidates.* ‘ When I found,’ said tlie Count 
d’Artois of a particular period of the reign of Louis XVI., ‘ that 
everybody else was* holding out his hands, I held out my hat,^ 
Such is the system which prevails too often with the pliilosophers — 
the little men fill their hands, and the great their hats. Pecuniary 
considerations are a large ingredient in what is termed at the In- 
stitute the art of making combinaiionSy or of interesting members 
in the success of an election which sooner or later may result in 
some advantage to themselves or their friends. The party formed 
on one side is frequently resisted by a similar organization on the 
other, and the rival factions, instead of thinking exclusively of 
the merits of the candidates, are intent upon obtaining a col- 
league whose support may be of service at a future day. 

It might seem at first sight that there was one department of 
physics which had profited by the politics which have been im- 
ported into the placid regions of natural philosophy. For many 
years, M. Arago, who is the Director of the Observatory at 
Paris, has employed his position in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and elsewhere, to obtain large grants from the state for the use 
of the institution over which he presides. Yet nothing is more 
notorious than that astronomy is on the decline in France. 
With all the qualities necessary for success, the very extent of 
M. Arago’s philosophic lore, the universality of his sympathies, 
the multiplicity of his duties, his eager interest in politics, have 
prevented his devoting himself with sufficient exclusiveness to 
the practice of a science which admits of no neglect. It is true 
that he has sometimes surrounded himself with able men, 
and was successively the patron of M. de Pontecoulant and of 
M. Lcveriier ; but, whether the scholars /vere not sufficiently 
docile, or that the master grew jealous of their rising reputation, 
or that the demon of party troubled the atmosphere and made it 
not quite so serene as that of the stars, certain it is that the 
perpetual secretary withdrew suddenly his countenance, and, 
forgetful of all his former praises, commenced a system of 
attack. The science suffers while the astronomers dispute. 

* Tbs meml)er« of the btttesii of'the Journal dea SavanUy for inttanee, all of whom 
are members of the lostitule. reeeine 500 fnnes ( 20 /.}a* 7 ear. They are elected by their 
colleague^ but^ as is always the case in France, most be approved by the government. 

Much 
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Much amusement has occasionally been produced by chance 
persons discovering luminaries in the heavens while the Argus 
of the Paris Observatory was asleep. The idle promenaders on 
the Boulevard des Italiens detected one evening a magnificent 
comet, which was not seen by Astronomer Arago and his assist- 
ants until the following night. It was only last December that a 
German artist, M. Goldschmidt, looked out of his window, in 
the JRue de Seme (the street in l^aris which is about the least 
suited for surveying the stars), and distinguished a new planet 
which had not revealed itself to more knowing eyes. Twenty- 
six of these bodies, exclusive of Neptune, have now been 
detected since the beginning of the century — eight by Mr. Hind, 
at the Regent’s Park ; seven by M. de Gasparis, at Naples ; 
others at Palermo, at Bremen, at Driesen, at Lilienthal, at 
Diisscldorf, at Marseilles, and at Markrea in Ireland. Though 
they have been seen in the foggiest regions, as well as under the 
dearest skies, Paris (except when M. Goldschmidt looks out of 
his window) appears unsuited for the purpose, notwithstanding 
that M. Arago, on the 13th of September, 1852, proposed to the 
Academic des Sciences an infallible method of finding out every 
planet which remained. Since that period several more have 
been added to tlie list,* and not one of them was announced from 

* Tiie number uf these discoveries has greatly increased since the publication in the 
Quaiterly lleview of the article on Meteors, Aerolites, and Shooting Stars. As the 
complete catalogue is nut easily obtained, we give it here, with the date of the discovery 
and the name of the observer 


1. 1801 



Ceres • 


• 


Piazzl • . • 

• 

Palermo. 

*2. 1802 



Pallas . 


• 


Olbers I. • • • 

• 

Hremen. 

3. 1804 



Juno • 


• 


Harding • • • 

• 

Lilienthal. 

4. 1807 



A'esta • 


• 


Olben IT. . . 

• 

Bremen. 

5, 1845 



Astrea . 


• 


Hencke J. . • 

m 

Driesen. 

«. 1847 



Hebe . 


* 


Hencke If. # • 

. 

Driesen. 

7. 1847 



Iris . • 


• 


Hind 1. • • • 

• 
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the Observatory at Paris, where they possessed the infallible 
method for discovering them all. It may safely be predicted 
that when M. Arago turns politics out at the door the planets 
will begin to peep in at the window. 

It is not our intention to deny the merits of tlie Academic des 
Sciences^ or to disparage the genius of the great man who for 
twenty years has been almost its dictator. It may even be ad- 
mitted that every age has its pernicious tendencies, and that 
rivalries, cabals, and a desire of domination, were not born with 
Af . Arago. But it is equally indisputable that, from the hour of its 
foundation, the Academy has never entered upon so dangerous a 
path, and after climbing to the highest eminence it has begun to 
descend the hill on the other side. While it is still surrounded 
with the halo of celebrated names, and before its prestige has 
vanished, it should remember that science is of no party — that, 
above all, it is not of the party of demagogues ; and that the attempt 
to convert the discoveries of the Aragos and Leverriers into a wec^kly 
amusement for the people can only end in banishing severer 
science in favour of showers of frogs, and declamatory speeches. It 
is to be hoped that this noble corporation will shake off the dust it 
has acquired in the arena, and be content for the future, like the 
academicians of old, to mature, in shade and seclusion, the grand 
truths of philosophy, preferring the applause of the world and 
posterity to the transitory clamour of a Monday evening's assem- 
bly. The entire Institute is not without its dangers. It has pro- 
fited enormously by the fostering ii^uence of the state; but 
governments can ’stij9e by their embraces, as well as strangle by 
their opposition. ^ If either threats or bribes were to destroy its 
independence, it would soon cease to be respected itself, or to 
confer credit on its masters. It must be free to think what it 
pleases, and to say what it thinks, or the intelligence of the 
age will find other voices to 6pea]| its opinions ; and literature, 
learning, science^ and art will no longer be represented by the 
Institute of France. Englishmen would assuredly deplore its 
decline ; for, besides that pur greatest men are propd to be enrolled 
among its members, jealousy of the achievements of our neigh- 
bours has long ceased to be a sentiment with the most ignorant 
of our people. The language of Fximce hu become nearly as 
necessary to us as pur own, and the, more £smi]iar we grow with 
it, the more we learn to admire the g<wus, and ratify the repu- 
tation of the holt of luminaries which she has produced for 
centuries in every. depiaAmeiil.of^kim 


Art. 
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Art. II. — VittB^S. ThomcB Cantuariensis. Ed. Giles. London. 

E very on© is familiar with the reversal of popular judgments 
respecting individuals or events of our time. It would 
be an easy, though perhaps an invidious task, to point out the 
changes from obloquy to applause, and from applause to obloquy, 
which the present generation has witnessed ; and it would 
instructive to examine in each care, hoy far these changes have 
been justified by the facts. What thoughtful observers may thus 
notice in the passing opinions of the day, it is the privilege of 
history to track through the course of centuries. Of such vicissi- 
tudes in the judgment of successive ages, one of the most striking 
is to be found in the conflicting feelings with which different 
epochs have regarded the contest of Becket with Henry IT. 
During its continuance, the public opinion of England and of 
Europe was, if not unfavourable to the Archbishop, at least strongly 
divided. After its tragical close, the change from indifference or 
hostility to unliounded veneration was instantaneous and universal. 
This veneration, after a duration of more than three centuries, 
was superseded, at least in England, by a contempt as general 
and profound as had been the previous admiration. And now, 
after three centuries more, the revolution of the wheel of fortune 
has again brought up, both at home and abroad, worshippers of 
the memory of St. Thomas of Canterbury, who rival the most 
undoubting devotee that ever knelt at his shrine in the credulous 
reigns of the Plantagenct kings. It is not our intention to at- 
tempt the adjustment of these various verdicts, and indeed there 
appears less need of an arbitrator than there might have been 
some years since. Indications* are not wanting, that the pendu- 
lum which has been so violently swung to and fro, is at last 
about to settle into its proper place ; and we may trust that on 
this, as on many other controverted historical points, a judg- 
ment will be pronounced in our own times, which, if not irrever- 
sible, is less likely to be reveised than those which have gone 
before. But it may contribute to the decision upon the merits 
and defects of Bcckct if we endeavour to present a more com- 
plete picture than has%itherto been drawn of that passage of his 
career which has left by far the most indelible impression,— 
its terrible close. Even though the famous catastrophe had not 
turned the course of events for generations to come, and exer- 

* One author, the Rev. J./C. of Btfcesboume^ may boosfitokUjr oeketwl 

as having already taken, in twdaitklee in the English Review of lAS, an imiiartial 
iurvey of the whole struggle, in wbieb' he will no doubt be imitated by. Dr. Bsuli, 
already known as the learned biogi mp fcw of Alfred, in bis oontiiHtaiioii of Lappenberg's 
History of England, , . . 
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cised an influence which is not exhausted yet, it would still 
deserve to be minutely described from its connexion with the 
stateliest of English cathedrals, and with the first great poem of 
the English langu^e. 

The labour of Dr. Giles has collected no less than nineteen 
biographies, or fragments of biographies, all of which appear to 
have been written within fifty years of the murder, and some of 
wliich are confined to that sin^e subject. To these we must add 
the accounts of the contemporary or nearly contemporary chro- 
niclers — Gervase, Diceto, Hovedep, and, although somewhat 
later, Broinpton ; and, what is the most important, because the 
earliest — the French biography in verse by Guernes, or Gamier, 
of Pont S. Maxence, which was composed only five years after 
the event. Dr. Giles has promised a supplement to his valuable 
work, containing this curious relic — the more interesting from 
being the sole record which gives the words of the actors in the 
language in which they spoke. We wish Dr. Giles good speed 
in his undertaking, and meanwhile avail ourselves of the con- 
cluding fragment of the poem which has been published by the 
great scholar Immanuel Bekker in the Berlin Transactions. 

Of these twenty-four narrators, four — Edward Grim, William 
Fitzstephen, John of Salisbury (who unfortunately supplies 
but little), and the anonymous author of the Lambeth MS. 
—claim to have been eye-witnesses. Three others — William of 
Canterbury, Benedict, afterwards abbot of Peterborough, and 
Gervase of Canterbury — were monks of the convent, and, though 
not present at the massacre, were probably somewhere in the 
precincts. Herbert of Bosham, Roger of Pontigny, and Gamier, 
were not even in England, but they had been on terms of inter- 
course more or less intimate with Becket, and the two latter, es- 
pecially, seem to have taken the utmost pains to ascertain the 
truth of the facts they relate. From these several accounts we 
4an recover the particidars of the death of Archbishop Becket to 
the minutest details. It is true that, being written by monastic 
or clerical historians after the national feeling had been roused 
to enthusiasm in his behalf, allowance must be made for exag- 
geration, suppression, and every kind of 4hlse colouring which 
could set oil their hero to advantage. It is true, also, that on 
some few points the various authorities are hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable. But still a careful comparison of the narrators with each 
other, and witli the localities, leads to a conviction that on the 
whole the facts have been substantially preserved, and that, as 
often happens, theftruth can be ascertained in spite, and even in 
consequ^ce, of ftttemplff to distort and sniipreis it. If this be so, 
few occurrences in the middle ages have been so graphically 

and 
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and copiously described, and few give such an insight into the 
manners and customs, the thoughts and feelings, not only of the 
man himself, but of the entire age, as tha eventful tragedy, 
known successively as the ‘ martyrdom,’ the ‘ accidental death,’ 
the ‘ righteous execution,’ and the ‘ murder’ of Thomas a Becket. 

The year 1170 witnessed the termination of the struggle 
of ten years between the King and the Archbishop ; in July, 
the first reconciliation had been effected with Henry, in France ; 
in the beginning of December Becket had landed at Sandwich — 
the port of the monks of Canterbury — and thence entered the 
metropolitan city, after an absence of six years, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people. The cathedral was hung with silken 
drapery ; magnificent banquets were prepared ; the churches re- 
sounded with organs and hymns ; the palace-hall with trumpets ; 
and the Archbishop preached in the chapter-house on the text, 
^ Here we have no abiding city, but we seek one to come.’ 
Great difficulties, however, still remained. In addition to the 
general question of the immunities of the clergy from secular 
jurisdiction, which was the original point in dispute between the 
Kinir and the Archbishop, another had arisen within this very 
year, of much less importance in itself, but which eventually 
brought about the final catastrophe. In the preceding June 
Henry, with the view of consolidating his power in England, had 
caused his eldest son to be crowned King, not merely as his 
successor, but as his colleague ; insomuch that by contemporary 
cbroniclers he is always called ‘ the young King,’ sometimes even 
‘ Henry III.’ In the absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the ceremony of coronation was performed by the Archbishop of 
V<)rk, assisted by the Bishops of London and Salisfiury. The 
moment the intelligence was communicated to Becket, who was 
then in France, a new blow seemed to be struck at his rights ; but 
this time it was not the privileges of his order, but of his office, that 
were attacked. The inalienable right of crowning the Sovereigns 
of England, inherent in the see of Canterbury from the time of 
Augustine downwards, had been infringed, and with his usual 
ardour lie procured froA the Pope, Alexander III., letters of 
excommunication against the three prelates who had taken 
part in the daring act. These letters he had with him, un- 
known to the King, at the time of the TCct>nciliation, and his 
earliest thought on landing in England was to get them conveyed 
to the oflending bishops, who were then at Dover. . They 
started for France from that port as he landed at Sandwich, 
leaving however a powerful auxiliary,* in the peraon of Ran- 
dulf de Broc, a knight to whom the King had granted pos- 

^ Fitiitephen, £d, Gilsa, vol. i. p* 263, 
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session of the archiepiscopal castle of Saltwood, and who was 
for this, if for no other reason, a sworn enemy to Becket and his 
return. The first object of the Archbishop was to conciliate the 
young King, who was then at Woodstock, and bis mode of courting 
him was characteristic. Three magnificent chargers, of which his 
previous experience of horses enabled him to know the merits, 
were the gift by which he hoped to win over the mind of his 
former pupil ; and he himself, after a week’s stay at Canterbury, 
followed the messenger who was to announce his present to the 
Prince. He passed through Rochester in state, entered London in 
a vast procession that advanced three miles out of the city to meet 
him, and took up his quarters at Southwark, in tlic palace of the 
aged Bishop of Winchester, Henry of Blois, brother of King 
Stephen.^ Here he received orders from the young King to pro- 
ceed no further, but return instantly to Canterbury. In obe- 
dience to the command he relinquished his design, and turned for 
the last time from the city of his birth to the city of his death. 

The first open manifestations of hostility proceeded from the 
family of the Brocs of Saltwood. Before he had left the neigh- 
bourhood of London, tidings had reached him that Kandulf de 
Broc had seized a vessel laden with wine from Henry II., and 
had killed or imprisoned the crew. This injury was promptly 
repaired at the bidding of the young King, to whom the 
Archbishop complained of the outrage through the abbot of 
St. Alban’s and the prior of Dover.*^ But the enmity of the 
Brocs was not so easily allayed. No sooner had the Primate 
reached Canterbury than he was met by a series of fresh insults. 
Randulf, was told, was hunting down his archiepiscopal deer, 
with his own dogs in his own woods ; and Robert, another of the 
same family, who had been a monk in the novitiate, but had since 
taken to a secular life, sent out his nephew John to waylay and 
cut off the tails of a sumpter mule and a horse of the Arch- 
bishop. This jest, or outrage (according as we regard it), which 
occurred on ChristmaMve^ took deep possession of Becket’s 
mind.*^ On Christmaa-day, after the solemn celebration of the 
usual midnight mass, he entered the catUldral for the services of a 
fetival which emineitCly precludes the intrusion of passionate and 
rerengefvi thoiights. Before the performance of high mass he 
mounted the pulpit, and preached on the text (according to the 
Vulgate veniott^ * €1^ emrtib, peace to men of good will.’ He began 
fay speaking: of die sdnted fotfaers of the dlutch of Canterbury, 
the presence of whose bones made doubly hallowed the conse- 
emted gromi: ^ *^Ooe martfr/ be said, ^they bad already’ — 
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Alfege, murdered by the Danes, whose tomb stood on the 
north side of the high altar ; ^ it Was possible,’ he added^ ^ that 
they would soon have another.’^ The people who thronged 
the nave were in a state of wild excitement; they wept and 
groaned, and an audible murmur ran through the churchy * Father, 
why do you desert us so soon ? to whom will you leave us ? » 
But, as he went on with his cJiscourse, the plaintive strain 
gradually rose into a tone of fiefy indignation. ‘You would 
have thought,’ says Herbert nf Bosham, who was present, ‘ that 
you were looking at the pfophetic beast, which had at once 
the face of a man and the face of a lion.’ He spoke— the 
fact is recorded by all the biographers, without any sense of 
its extreme incongruity — he spoke of the insult of the docked 
tails of the sumpter-mule, and in a voice of thunder^ ex- 
communicated Randulf and Robert de Broc; and in the same 
sentence included the Vicar of Thirlwood, and Nigel of Sack- 
ville, the Vicar of Harrow, for occupying those incumbencies 
without his authority, and refusing access to his officials.* He 
also publicly denounced and forbade communication with the 
three bishops who, by crowning the young King, had not feared 
to incroa(‘h upon the prescriptive rights of the church of Canter- 
bury. ‘ May they be cursed,* he said in conclusion, ‘ by Jesus 
Christ, and may their memory be blotted out of the assembly of 
the saints, wlioever shall sow hatred and discord between me and 
my Lord the King.’ ^ With these words he dashed the candle on 
the pavement,* in token of the extinction of his enemies ; and as 
he descended from the pulpit, to pass to the altar to celebrate 
mass, he repeated to his Welsh crossbearer, Alexander, the pro- 
phetic words, ‘ One martyr, St. Alfege, you have already — another, 
if God will, you will have soon.’ The service in the cathedral 
was followed by the banquet in his hall, at which, although 
Christmas-day fell this year on a Friday, it was observed that he 
ate as usual, in honour of the joyous festival of the Nativity." On 
the next day, Saturday, the Feast of St. Stephen, and on Sunday, 
the Feast of St. John, he again celebrated mass;" and towards the 

— 1 

* FitMtefrfien, 29S. 

^ According to tbs popalsr belitf, tfa« sxeotnimuiieation of the Broe family 
was HOC the only time that Beeket avenged a similar offence. Lambard, in hw 
PeramhultUimis (f Aetili says thht die people of Strood, near Rochester, Insulted 
Bucket as he rode tbrotigli the town, and, like the Broct, out off the tails of' his boriet* 
Their ddsoendants, at a judgmeiit foe the atitne^ were ever after bon .with fatmai’ iMlib 
Another explanation of the legend was that the inhabitants- of Stmd wm thrperio&s' 
whom St. Augustine is reported to hove visited with this cursff for fhsteniiig a flilibF 
tail to his back. (See Harries iTtnlL 303.) " ' 

Herbert, Bd. Giles, vol.bp^3M i ^ 

^ Grim, ^hl. Gileii vol. i« p. 68. * Gamier, 17. 

Gamier, 71-75. ” Herbert, 334. " FJUiteplieb, 291 
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dose of the Sabbath, under cover of the night, he sent away, 
with messages to the King of France and the Archbishop of Sens, 
his faithful servant Herbert of Bosham, telling him that he would 
see him no more, but that he was anxious not to expose him to 
the further suspicions of Henry. Herbert departed with a heavy 
heart,P and with him went Alexander, the Welsh cross bearer. 
The Archbishop sent off another servant to the Pope, and two 
others to the Bishop of' Norwich, with a letter relating to Hugh 
Earl of Norfolk. He also drew up a deed appointing his priest 
William to the chapelry of Penshifrst, with an excommunication 
against any one who should take it from him.^ These are his 
last recorded public acts. On the night of the same Sunday ' he 
received a warning letter from France, announcing that he was in 
peril from some new attack. What this was is now to be told. 

The three prelates — Roger of Bishop^s-bridge, Archbishop 
of York,* Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, and Jocelyn the 
Lombard, Bishop of Salisbury — having left England as soon 
as they heard that the excommunication had been issued against 
them, arrived in France a few days before Christmas,^ and 
immediately proceeded to the King, who was then at the castle of 
Bur, near Bayeux.” It was a place already famous in history as 
the scene of the interview between William and Harold, when 
the oath was perfidiously exacted and sworn which led to the 
conquest of England. All manner of rumours about Becket’s 
proceedings had reached the ears of Henry, and he besought tlie 
advice of the three prelates. The Archbishop of York answered 
cautiously, * Ask counsel from your barons and knights ; it is 
not for us to say what must be done.’ A pause ensued ; and 
then it was added — whether by Roger or by some one else does 
not clearly appear—^ As long as Thomas lives, you will have 
neither good days, nor peaceful kingdom, nor quiet life.’* These 

^ Herbert, 3S4, 325. ^ Fftzetepheii, 292, 293. 

* Aiioit. PaMio Tertia, Ed. Gilet, vol. ii. p. 156. 

* Tbit contest with Becket for the privileges of the see of York, though the most 

was not the only one which ArchbUthop Roger sustained. It was a standing 
question between the two'archbisbopii, ami Roger maintained the pre-eminence of 
bis see against Becket*s successor in a i^ewhat tii^gular manner. * In 1176/ 
•ays Fuller, * a synod was cajled at Westminster, the Pofie't legate being present 
thereat; on whose right hand ttt Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, a* his proper 
place; when in springs Roger of York, and, finding Canterbury so seated, fairly sits 
aim down on Canterbury's lap.’* • • It matters as little to the reader as to the writer,* 
the historian continu^ ^wbmet Roger bttt Richard— or Richard beat Roger; yet, 
once for all, we Will^fsekon tip the ailments which each see alleged fur its pro* 
eeedings :* which aecOfdiiiglg fisUow with his usual racy humour.— Fuller’s Church 
JBUi.. iii* { 3. L 

* Herbei^3I9* 

^ Gamier, 6^ who fiM .the interview in much grealar detail than the other 
cfaronicieis.. 

, * Fitutepben, 390. 
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words goaded the king into one of those paroxysms of fury to 
which all the earlier Plantagenet princes were subject, and which 
was believed by themselves to arise from a mixture of demoniacal 
blood in their race. It is described in Henry’s son Jqbn as 
^ something beyond anger : he was so changed in his whole body 
tliat a man would hardly have known him. His forehead was 
drawn up into deep furrows ; his flaming eyes glistened ; a livid 
hue took the place of colour.’^ ^Henry himself is said on one 
occasion to have tom out the eyes of a messenger who brought 
him bad tidings ; and in his previous controversy with Becket, 
he is represented as having flung down his cap, tom off his clothes, 
thrown the silk coverlet from his bed, and rolled upon it, gnawing 
the straw and rushes. Of such a kind was the frenzy which he 
showed on the present occasion. ‘ A fellow,* he exclaimed, ‘ that 
has eaten my bread has lifted up his heel against me — a fellow 
that 1 loaded with benefits dares insult the King and the whole 
royal family, and tramples on the whole kingdom — a fellow that 
came to court on a lame sumpter mule sits without hindrance on 
the tlirone itself.’ ‘ What sluggard wretches,’ he burst forth again 
and again, ^ what cowards have I brought up in my court, who 
care nothing for their allegiance to their master ! not one will 
deliver me from this low-born priest T ^ and with these fatal words 
he rushed out of the room. 

Tliere were present among the courtiers four knights, whose 
names long lived in the memory of men, and on which every 
ingenuity was exercised to extract from them an evil augury of 
the deed which has made them famous — Reginald Intzurse, son 
of the Bear,’ and ‘ of truly bearlike character* (so the Canterbury 
monks represented it) ; Hugh de Moreville, ‘ of the city of 
death ’ — of whom a dreadful story was told of his having ordered 
a young Saxon to be boiled alive on the false accusation of 
his wife ; William de Tracy — a brave soldier, it was said, but ‘of 
parricidal wickedness Richard le Brez or le Bret, commonly 
known as Brito, from the Latinized version of his name in the 
Chronicles — more fit they say, to have been called the ‘Brute.’® 
They are all described as on familiar terms with the King himself, 
and sometimes, in official language, as gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber.*^ They also appear to have beien brought together by pld 
associations, Fitzurse, Moreville, and Tracy had aU sworn homage 
to Becket as Chancellor. Fitzurse, Tracy, and Bret had all con- 
nexions with Somersetshire. Their rank and lineage, can even 
now be accurately traced through the medium of oor county his- 

Riohord of Devises, { 40,. 

^ Will. Cant., Kd. Giles, vol. i. p. 80 ; Grim. 68 ; rQerv«lV;14ie. 

• Will. Cant., 31, * ‘ Cubiculsrii,’ Qetvase^ Cluon., 1414, 
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torians and legal records. Fitzurse was the descendant of Urso, 
or Ours, who had, under the Conqueror, held Grittleston in Wilt- 
ahire, of the Abbey of Glastonbury. His father, Richard Fitzurse, 
became possessed in the reign of Stephen of the manor of Wil- 
leton in Somersetshire, which had descended to Reginald a few 
years before the time of which we are speaking/ He was also 
a tenant in chief in Northamptonshire, in tail in Leicestershire.^ 
Moreville was a man of rank, and held high office, both before and 
after the murder. He was this very year Justice itinerant of the 
counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, where he inherited 
the barony of Burgh-on-the-Sands and other possessions from his 
father Roger and his grandfather Simon. He was likewise 
forester of Cumberland, owner of the castle of Knaresborough, 
and added to his paternal property that of his wife, Helwise de 
Hauteville.^ Richard the Breton was, it may be infen'ed from an 
incident in the murder, intimate with Prince William, the King’s 
brother.^* He and his brother Edmund bad succeeded to their 
father Simon le Bret, who, it would seem, had given his name to 
the village of Samford, still called from the family, Samford Bret. 
Tracy had already distinguished himself in war.* His family 
were allied by marriage to the great house of Courtenay,^ and he 
held a fee and under-fee in Devonshire.^ 

It is not clear on what day the fatal exclamation of the King was 
made. Fitzstephen*** reports it as taking place on Sunday, the 27tli 
of December. Others,** who ascribe a more elaborate character to 
the whole plot, date it a few days before, on Thursday the 24tb, 
— the whole Court taking, part in it, and Roger Archbishop of 
York giving full instructions to the knights as to their future 
course. However this may be, it was generally believed that they 
left Bur on the night of the King’s fury. They then, it was 
tliought, proceeded by different roads to the coast, and crossed the 
Channel on the following day. Two of iliem landed, as was 
afterwards nojtioed with malicious satisfaction, at the port of 
near Dover,*’ two of them at Wincbilsea,^ and all four 
arrived at the same houi^ at the iortsdu of Saltwood Costie, the 
property of tbe see of Canierbii^, : but now occupied, as we have 
seen, by Becket’s chief enemy--— Dsm Randolph of Broc — who came 
out to welcome them.' Here they would dmbtleas be told of the 
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excommoniGatioit launched against Stheir host on Cbristmas-day. 
In the darkness of the long winter night of the 28th of De- 
cember* it was believed that the conspirators concerted the 
scheme with candles extinguished, and not even seeing each 
other’s iaces. Early in the morning of the next day they 
issued orders in the King’s name^ for a troop of soldiers to be 
levied from the neighbourhood to march with them to Canterbury. 
They themselves mounted their chargers, and galloped along 
the same Roman road which still conducts the traveller by a 
straight line of fifteen miles from Saltwood to the city.'^ 
They proceeded instantly to St. Augustine’s Abbey, outside the 
walls, and took up their quarters with Clarembald, the Abbot.^ 
The abbey was in a state of considerable confusion at the time of 
their arrival. A destructive fire had ravaged the buildings two 
years before, y and the reparations could hardly have been yet 
completed. Its domestic state was still more disturbed. It was 
now nearly ten years since a feud had been raging between the 
inmates an<l their abbot, who had been intruded on them in 
1161, as llecket had been on the ecclesiastics of the Cathedral, — 
but with the ultimate difference, that, wliilst Becket had become 
the champion of the clergy, Clarembald had stood fast by the 
King his patron, which perpetuated the quarrel between the 
monks and their superior. He would, therefore, naturally be eager 
to receive the new comers, and with him they concerted measures 
for their future movements.* Having sent orders to the mayor or 
provost of Canterbury to issue a proclamation in the King’s name, 
forbidding any one to offer assistance to the Archbishop,* the 
knights once more mounted their chargers, and, accompanied by 
Robert of Broc, who had probably attended them from Saltwood, 
rode under the long line of wall which still separates the city and 
the precincts of the cathedral from St. Augustine’s monastery, till 
they reached the great gateway which opened into the court of 
the Archbishop’s palace. Thejgwere followed by a band of about 
a dozen armed men, whom they placed in the house of one 
Gilbert,^ which stood hard by the gate. 

It was Tuesday ^he 29th of December. Tuesday, his firiends 
remarked, had always been a significant day in Becket’s liie. 
On a Tuesday he was bom and baptized — on a Tuesday he had 
fled from Northampton — on a Tuesday he had left- the. Kings 
court in Normandy — on a Tuesday he had left England on hiaexile 
— on a Tuesday he bad returned from that exile — it was npw cm a 
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Tuesday that the fatal hour came® — and (as the next generation 
observed) it 'w^on a Tuesday that his enemy King Henry was 
buried — and oH Tuesday that the martyr’s relics were translated. 
Another omen was also remarked. He had told several persons 
in France that he was convinced he should not outlive the year,*^ 
and in two days the year would be ended. 

That morning he attended mass in the cathedral ; then passed a 
long time in the chapter^house^, confessing to two of the monks, 
and receiving, as seems to have been his custom, three scourg* 
ings.® The dinner,^ which took place in the great hall of his 
palace at three in the afternoon, was now over ; the concluding hymn 
or ^ grace’ was finished and Becket had retired to his private 
room,^ where he sate on his bed,' talking with his friends ; whilst 
the servants, according to the practice which then prevailed, and 
which may still be seen in our old collegiate establishments, 
remained in the ball, making their meal of the broken meat 
which was left. The floor of the hall was strewn with hay and 
sti'aw, to accommodate those who could not find room on the 
benches and the crowd of beggars and poor,^ wlio daily received 
their food from the Archbishop, had gone™ into the outer yard, 
and were lingering before their final dispersion. It was at 
this moment that the four knights dismounted in the court before 
the hall“ — the doors were all open, and they passed through the 
crowd without opposition. Either to avert suspicion or from 
deference to the feeling of the time, which forbade the entrance 
of armed men into the peaceful precincts of the cathedral,® they 
left their weapons behind, and their coats of mail were c'oncealcd 
by the usual cape, and tunic, ^ or coat of ordinary lifc.*i One 
attendant, Kadulf, an archer, followed them,' They were generally 
known as courtiers ; and the servants invited them to partake of 
the remains of the feast. They declined, and were pressing on, 
when, at the foot of the staircase leading from the hall to the Arch* 
bishop's room, they were met by Vl^liam Fitz*Nigel, the seneschal,* 
who had just part^ from the Primate with a permission to leave 
his service, and join the^King in France. When he saw the 
knights, whom h^ immediately recognised, ]^e ran forward and 
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gave them the usual kiss of salutation^ and at , their request 
ushered them to the room where Becket sate. ‘My lord,* he 
said, ‘here are four knights from King Henry, wishing to 
speak to you.*^ ‘Let them come in,* said Becket. It must 
have been a solemn moment, even for those rough men, 
when they first found themselves in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop. Three of them, Hugh de Moreville, Reginald Fitzurse, 
and William dc Tracy, had knowc him^long before in the days 
of his splendour as Chancellor and favourite of the king. He 
was still in the vigour of strength, though in his fifty-third year; 
his countenance, if we may judge of it from the accounts at the 
close of the day, still retained its majestic and striking aspect ; 
his eyes were large and piercing and his tall figure,* though 
really spare and thin, had a portly look from the number of 
vestments which he wore beneath his ordinary clothes. Round 
about him sate or lay on the ground the monks or clerks of his 
household — ^amongst them, his faithful counsellor, John, Arch- 
deacon of Salisbury, William Fitzstephcn his chaplain, and 
Edward Grim, a Saxon monk, of Cambridge,> who had arrived 
but a few days before on a visit. 

When the four knights appeared, Becket, without looking at 
them, |)ointedly continued his conversation with the monk who 
sate next hiin^ and on whose shoulder he was leaning.* They, on 
their part, entered without a word, beyond a greeting exchanged in 
a whisper to the attendants who stood near the door,* and then 
inarched straight to where the Archbishop sate, and placed them- 
selves on the floor at his feet, among the clerks and monks who 
were reclining around. Radulf the archer sate behind them,*’ on 
the boards, Becket now turned round for the first time, and gazed 
steadfastly on each in silence, ^ which he at last broke by saluting 
Tracy by name. The conspirators continued to look mutely at 
c'ach other, till Fitzurse,^ who throughout took the lead, replied, 
with a scornful expression, ‘ God help you 1 * Becket’s face grew 
crimson,^ and he glanced round at thek countenances/ which 
seemed to gather fire from Fitzurse*8 speech. Fitzurse again 
broke forth,— ‘We have a message from the King over the 
water — tell us whethe? you will hear it in private, or in the hear- 
ing of all.*s ‘ As you wish/ said the Archbishop. ‘ Nay, as 
)fOU wish,* said Fitzurse.^ ‘Nay, as you wish,’ said Becket* 
The monks at the Archbishop’s intimation withdrew into an 
adjoining room ; but the doorkeeper ran up and kept the door 
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ayar, tbat tiiey mifrbt see from the outaide what was goin^ on.^ 
Fitzurse had hardly began his message, when Becket, suddenly 
struck with a consciousness of bis danger, exclaimed, ‘This must 
not be told in secret,’ and oritered ‘the doorkeeper to recall the 
monks> For a few seconds the knights were left alone with Becket ; 
and the thought occurred to them, as they afterwards confessed, 
of killing him with the crosier which lay at his feet — the only 
weapon within their rea(;h.^ The monks hurried back, and Fits- 
urse, apparently calmed their presence, resumed his statement 
of the complaints of the King. These complaints, which are 
given the various chroniclers in very different words, were three 
in number. ‘The King over the water commands you to perform 
your duty to the King on this side the water, instead of taking awa^‘ 
his crown.’ ‘ Rather than take away his crown,’ replied Becket, ‘ 1 
would give him three or four crowns.’* ‘You have excited dis- 
turbances in the kingdom, and the King requires you to answer 
for them at his court.* ‘Never,’ said the Archbishop, ‘shall 
the sea again come between me and my church, unless I am 
dragged thence by the feet.* ‘You have excommunicated the 
bishops, and you must absolve them.’ ‘ It was not 1,’ replied 
Becket, ‘ but the Pope, and you must go to him for absolu- 
ti<m.’ He then appealed, in language which is variously rev 
ported, to the promises of the King at their interview in the 
preceding July. Fitzurse burst forUi, ‘What is it you say? 
You charge the King with treachery.’ ‘ Reginald, Reginald,’ 
said Becket,” ‘ 1 do no such thing ; but 1 appeal to the arch- 
bishops, bishops,, and great people, five hundred and more, who 
heard i^ and you were present yourself, Sir Reginald.’ ‘ I was 
not,’ said Reginald, ‘ I never saw nor heanl anything of the kind.’ 
‘You were,’ said l^ket, ‘I saw you.’"’ The kni]^ts, irritated 

the dialogoe, swore again and again, ‘by God’s wounds,’ 
that they bad borne with him Icmg enougb.P John of Salisbury, 
the prudent counsellor of the Aicbbishop, who perceived that 
inattefs were advancing ko extremities, whispered, ‘ My lord, apeak 
privately to them abm this.’ ‘ No/ said Becket ; ‘ they make 
proposals and demands which 1 cannot and ought not to 
admit.’ ^ ^ 

He, in his turn, complained of the insults he had received. 
First came the grand grievances of the preceding week. ‘ They 
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have attacked mj servants, tfaej have cut off my sumpter^mule’s 
tail, they have carried off the casks of wine that were the King’s 
own gift.’' It was now that Hugh de Moreville, the gentlest 
of the four," put in a milder answer : * Why did you not com- 
plain to the King of these outrages ? Why did you take upon 
yourself to punish them by your own authority The Arch- 
bishop turned round sharply upon him : * Hugh I bow proudly 
you lift up your head I When the rights of the Church are 
violated, I shall wait for no man’s permission to avenge them. 
I will give to the King the things that are the King’s, but to 
God the things that are God’s. It is my business, and I alone 
will see to it.’* For the first time in the interview the Arch- 
bishop had assumed an attitude of defiance; the fury of the 
knights broke at once through the bonds which had partially 
restrained and displayed itself openly in those impassioned 
gestures which are now confined to the half-civilized nations of the 
south and east, but which seem to have been natural to all classes 
of mediaeval Europe. Their eyes flashed fire they sprang upon 
their feet, and rushing close up to him, gnashed their teeth, 
twisted their long gloves, and wildly threw their arms above 
their heads. Fitzurse exclaimed, ‘ You threaten us, you threaten 
us ; are you going to excommunicate us all ?* One of the others 
added, ‘As I hope for God’s mercy, he shall not do that; he 
has excommunicated too many already.’* The Archbishop also 
sprang from his couch, in a state of strong excitement. ‘ You 
threaten me,’ he said, ‘ in vain ; were all the swords in England 
hanging over my head, you could not terrify me from my obe- 
dience to God, and my lord the Pope.* Foot to foot shall you 
find me in the battle of the Lord.* Once I gave way. I returned' 
to my obedience to the Pope, and will never more desert it. 
And besides, you know what there is between you and me ; I 
wonder the more that you should thus threaten the Archbishop 
in his own house.’ He alluded to the fealty sworn to him as 
Chancellor by M oreville, Fitzurse^^d Tn^, which touched the 
tendcrest nerve of the feudal character. * There is nothing,’ they 
rejoined, with an anger which they doubtless felt to be just and 
loyal, ‘ there is nothing%etween you and us which can be against 
the King.’'* 

Kous^ by the sudden burst of passion on both sides, many of 
the servants and monks, with a few soldiers of the household^ 
hastened into the room, and ranged themselves round . the Ardh- 
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bishop. Fitzurse turned to them and said, ‘ You who are on tlie 
King’s side, and bound to him by your allegiance, stand off,’ 
They remained motionless, and Fitzurse called to them a second 
time, ‘ Guard him ; prevent him from escaping.’ The Archbishop 
said, ‘ I shall not escape,’ On this the knights caught hold of 
their old acquaintance, William Fitz-Nigel, who had entered with 
the rest, and hurried him with them, saying, ‘ Come with us.’ He 
called out to Becket, ‘You see what they are doing with me.* ‘ I 
see,’ replied Becket ; ‘ this is their hour, and the power of darkness.’ 
As they stood at the door they exclaimed, ‘ It is you who threaten 
and in a deep undertone they added some menace, and enjoined 
on the servants obedience to their orders.® With the quickness of 
hearing for which he was remarkable,*^ he caught tlie words of 
their defiance, and darted after them to the door, entr(?ating them 
to release Fitz-Nigel ;® then he implored the temperate Morcville 
to return and repeat their message and lastly, in despair and 
indignation, he struck his neck repeatedly with his hand, and said, 
^ Here, here you will find me.’ ^ 

The knights, deaf to his solicitations, kept their course, seizing 
another soldier as they went, Radulf Morin, and passed through 
the hall and court, crying, ‘ To arms I to arms ! ’ A few of 
their companions had alreiidy taken post witliin the great gate- 
way, to prevent the gate being shut; the rest, at the shout, 
poured in from the houses where they were stationed hard by, 
with the watchword ‘King’s inenl King’s men!’ (Reaiix — 
Reaux!) The gate was instantly closed, to cut off communi- 
cation with the town ; the Archbishop’s porter was removeil, 
and in front of the wicket, which was left open, William Fitz- 
Nigel, and a soldier attached to the household of Clareinbald, 
Simon of Crioil, kept guard on horseback.* The knights tlirew 
off their capes and coats under a large mulberry-tree in the 
garden,** appeared in their armour, and girt on their swords.* 
Fitzurse armed himself in the porch, with the assistance 
of Robert Tibia, trencheroupn of the Archbishop." Osbert 
and Algar, two of the servants, seeing their approach, shut and 
barred the door of the hall, and the knights in vain endeavoured 
to force it open.*’ But Robert de Bro£, who had known the 
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palace during the time of its occupation by his uncle Randolf,P 
called out, ‘Follow me, gentlemen, I will, show you the way;’ 
and got into the orchaurd l^hind the kitchen. There was a stair- 
case leading thence to the ante-chamber between the hall and the 
Archbishop’s bedroom. The wooden steps were under repair, 
and tlie carpenters had gone to their dinner, leaving their tools 
on the stairs.*^ Fitzurse seized an axe, and the others hatchets, 
and tlius armed they mounted the staircase to the ante-chamber,' 
broke through an oriel window which locked out on the garden,* 
entered tlic hall from the inside, attacked and wounded the ser- 
^ants who were guarding it, and opened the door to the assailants/ 
The Archbishop’s room was still barred and inaccessible. 

jVI(*anwhile Becket, who resumed his calmness as soon as the 
knights liad retired, reseated himself on his couch, and John of 
Salisbury again urged moderate counsels, “ in words which show 
that th(? estimate of the Archbishop in his lifetime was not so 
didereiit from the opinion which till lately prevailed, as we 
arc soiiielimes asked to lielieve. ‘ It is wonderful, my Lord, 
that you never take any one’s advice; it always has been, and 
always is your custom to do and say what seems good to 
yoursc'lf alone.’ ‘ What would you have me do, Dan John?’|^ 
said Beckett. ‘ Vou ought to have taken counsel with your 
friends, knowing as you do that these men only seek occasion to 
kill you.' ‘ 1 am prepared to die,’ said Becket. ‘We arc sinners,’ 
said Joliii, ‘ and not yet prepared for death ; and I see no one 
who wishes to die without cause except you.’y The Archbishop 
iiuswcrcd, ‘ Let God’s will be done.’* The dialogue was inter- 
rupted by one of the monks rushing in to announce that the 
knights were arming. ‘Let them arm,’ said Becket. Butina 
few minutes the violent assault on the door of the hall, and the 
crash of a wooden partition in the passage from the orchard, 
announced that the danger was close at hand. The monks, with 
that extraordinary timidity which they always seem to have dis- 
played, inshuitly fled, leaving wly a small body of his in- 
timate friends or faithful attendants.* These united in entreat- 
ing him to take refuge in the cathedral. ‘ No,’ he said ; ‘ fear 
not ; all monks are cot^ards,’^ On this some sprang upon him, 
and endeavoured to drag him there by main force ; otiiers urged that 
it was iiovv five o’clock, that vespers were beginning, and that his 
duty ('ailed him to attend the service.* iWtly forced, partly 
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persuaded by the argument, he rose and moved, but seeing that 
his crozier was not, as usual, borne before him, he stopped and 
called for'it,*^ His proper crossbearer, Alexander the VVelshman, 
had, as we have seen, left him for France® two days before, 
and the cross was, therefore, borne by one of his clerks, Henry 
of Auxerre/ They first attempted to pass along the usual 
passage to the cathedral, which was through the orchard, to the 
western front of the church, f But both court and orchard being 
by this time thronged with armed men^Jf they turned through 
a room which conducted to a privjite door,** that w*ns rarely 
used, and which led from the palace to the cloisters of the 
monastery. One of the monks ran before* to force it, for the key 
was lost. Suddenly the door flew open as if of itself, and in 
the confusion of the moment, when none had leisure or inclina- 
tion to ask how so opportune a deliverance occurred, it was 
natural for the chroniclers to relate tlie story which is told, with 
one exception, in all tlie narratives of the period — that the bolt 
came off as though it had merely been fastened on by glue, and 
left their passage free.* The one exception is the account by 
Benedict, then a monk of the monastery, and afterwards abbot 
of Peterborough, and his version, compared with that of all the 
other historians, is an instructive commentary on a thousand 
fables of a similar kind. Two ccllarmen, he says, of the monas- 
tery,*" Richard and William, whose lodgings were in that part of 
the building, hearing the tumult and clash of arms, flew to the 
cloister, drew back the bolt from the other side, and opcmc^l the 
door to the party from the palace. Benedict knew notliing of 
the seeming miracle, as his brethren were ignorant of the timely 
interference of the cellarmen ; but lioth miracle and cx{)1anation 
would at the moment be alike disregarded. Every monk in that 
terrified band bad but a single thought — to reach the churc h with 
their master in safety. The whole march was a struggle between 
the obstinate attempt of the Primate to preserv e his dignity, and 
the frantic eagerness of his attendants to gain the sanctuary. As 
they urged him forward, he coloured and paused, and repeatedly 
ask^ them what they fcarecL^ The instant they had passed through 
the door which led to the cloisters, the subordinates flew to bar 
it behind, them, which he as peremptorily forbade.”^ For a few 
steps he walk^ firmly on, with the crossbearer and the monks 
before him ; halting once, and looking over his right shoulder 
eitlier to see whether the gate was locked or else if his enemies 
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were pursuing.® Then the same ecclesiastic who had hastened 
forward to break open the door called out, ‘ Seize him, and carry 
him/ Violently he resisted, but in vain. Some pulled him from 
before, others pushed him from behind half carried, half drawn, 
he was home along the southern and eastern cloister, crying out, 
‘ Let me go, do not drag me.’ Thrice they were delayed even 
in that short passage, for thrice he broke loose from them — 
twice 1* in the cloister itself, and onre in the chapter-house, which 
opened out of its eastern side.** At last they reached the door 
at the lower north transept of the cathedral, and here was pre- 
sented a new scene. 

The vespers had already begun, and the monks were singing 
the service in the choir, when two boys rushed up the nave, 
announcing, more by their terrified gestures than by their words, 
that the soldiers were bursting into the palace and monastery.’* 
Instantly the cathedral was tlirown into the utmost confusion; 
part remained at prayer — part fled into the numerous hiding- 
places ttie vast fal)ric affords ; and part went down the steps of the 
choir into the transept, to meet the little band at the door.* 
‘ Come in, come in ! ’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ come in, and let us 
die together.’ The Archbishop continued to stand outside, and 
said, ‘Go and finish the ser%dce. So long as you keep in the 
entrance?, I sliall not come in.* They withdrew a few paces, and 
he stepped within the door, but, finding the whole place thronged 
with people*, he paused on the threshold and asked, ‘ What is it 
that tliese people fear?’ One general answer broke forth, ‘The 
armed men in the cloister,’ As he turned and said, ‘ I shall go 
out to them,’ he heard the clash of arms Iwhind.* The knights had 
just forced their way through the door from the palace to the 
monastery, and were advaiicing along the northern side of the 
cloister. They were in mail, with their vizors down, and carried 
their swords drawn. Three had hatchets.® Fitzurse, with the axe 
he had taken from the carpenters, was foremost, shouting as he 
came, ‘Here, here, king’s men!’ Immediately behind followed 
four other knights,* and a motley group — ^some their own followers, 
some from the town — ^ith weapons, though notin armour, brought 
up the rear.y At this sight, so unwonted in the peacfeful cloisters 
of Canterbury, not probably beheld since the time when the monasi- 
tcry had been sacl^ by the Danes, the monks within, reganlless 
of all remonstrances, shut die great door of the cathedral, and 
proceeded to barrica<le it with iron bars.* A loud knocking was 
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heard from the terrified band without, who, havin^if vainly endea- 
voured to prevent the entrance of the knights into the cloister, 
now rushed before them to take refuge in the church/ Recket, 
who had stepped some paces into the cathedral, but was resisting 
the solicitations of those immediately about him to move up 
into the choir for safety, darted back, calling as he went, 
‘ Away, you cowards ! By virtue of your obedience I com- 
mand you not to shut tjie doer — the church must not be turned 
into a castle.’^ With his own hands he thrust them from 
the tloor, opened it himself, and catching hold of the excluded 
monks, dragged them into the building, exclaiming, ^ Come in, 
come in — faster, faster ! ’ ® 

At this moment the ecclesiastics who had hitherto clung 
round him fled in every direction; some to the altars in the 
numerous side chapels, some to the secret chambers with 
which the walls and roof of the cathedral are filled. Even John 
of Salisbury, his tried and faithful counsellor, escaped with the 
rest. Three only remained — Robert, canon of Merton, his old 
instructor ; William Fitzstephen (if we may believe his own 
account), his lively and worldly-minded chaplain ; and Jidward 
Grim, the Saxon monk,^ who had joined his household only a 
few days, but who had been with him once before, on the 
memorable day when he signed the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and had ventured to rebuke him for the act. Two hiding-places 
had been specially pointed out to the Archbishop. One was 
the venerable crypt of the church, with its many dark recess('s 
and chapels, to which a door then, as now, opened immediately 
from the spot where he stood; the other w'as the chapel of 
St. Blaise in the roof, itself communicating with the triforiuiu of 
the cathedral, and to which there was a ready access through a 
staircase cut in the thickness of the wall at the comer of the 
transept.® But he positively refused. A last resource remained 
to the staunch trio who formed his body guard. They urged 
him to ascend to the choir, and hurried him. still resisting, up 
one of the two flights of steps which led from the transept.^ They 
no doubt considered that the greater sacredness of that portion of 
the church would form their best protection. Becket gave 
way, as when he left the palace, from the thought flashing across 
his mind that be would die at his post. . He would go (such 
at least was the impression on their minds) to the high altar, 
and perish in the Patriarchal Chair, in which he and all his pre- 

* Amiu. Lambeth, ftl, Herbert (331) describe! the Idiocking, but mittaktiiglyiui)- 

poses it to be the kiiigbti. i > 

Gamier, 71. * Bsoeditt, 63. FUsiteijheti, 301. 

* Fitzsteftkeii, 301. * Ro^er, 106. 
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clecessors from time immemorial had been enthroned.^ But 
this was not to be. 

What has taken long to describe must have been compressed 
in action within a few minutes. The knights, who had been 
checked for a moment by the sight of the closed door, on 
seeing it unexpectedly thrown open, rushed into the church.** 
It was, we must remember, about five o’clock in a winter even- 
ing ; the shades of night were gathering rpund, and were deepened 
into a still darker gloom within the high and massive walls 
of the cathedral, which was only illuminated here and there 
by the solitary lamps that burned before the altars. The 
twilight,’ lengthening from the shortest day, which was a fortnight 
before, was just sufficient to reveal the outline of objects, 
though not enough to show any one distinctly. The transept 
in which the knights found themselves was in the same relative 
])osition as the. existing portion of the cathedral, still known by 
the name of the ‘ Martyrdom,' which it obtained within five years 
after the primate's death. Its arrangements, however, much 
more closely resembled those which we now see in the corre- 
sponding transept on the southern side.*^ Two staircases led 
from it, one on the east to the northern aisle, one on the west, to 
the entrance of the choir. At its south-west comer, where it 
joined the nave, was the little chapel and altar of the Virgin. 
Its eastern apse was formed • by two chapels, raised one above 
the other; the upper in the roof, containing the relics of St. 
Blaise, the first martyr whose bones had been brought into the 
church, and which gave to the chapel a peculiar sanctity ; the 
lower containing^ the altar of St. Bene^ct, under whose rule from 
the time of Dunstan the monastery had been placed. Before and 
around this altar were the tombs of four Saxon and two Norman 
archbishops. In the centre of the transept was a pillar, sup- 
porting a gallery leading to the chapel of St. Blaise,*" and hung 
at great festivds with curtains and draperies. Such was the 
outward aspect, and such the associations, of the scene which now, 
perhaps, opened for the first time on the four soldiers, though the 
darkness, coupled with their eagerness to find their victim, would 

* Anon. Lambeth, 121 ; Gervaie, Chron., 43. 

•* Fitzstephen, 301. 

* The 29th of December of that year eorrotpmided (by the change of style) to oor 
4th of January. 

^ Gamier, 72. i. 74 (b.^ 11), For the ancient arrangements of* the martynlom * we 
ref« the reader to the admifalde account of Canterbury Cathedral by Professor Willis, 
pp. 18, 40. 71, 90. 

* It may be mentioned, at an Instance of Hume*# well hndlm inaeeuney, that he 
represents Bechet as taking reAige * in the church of St. Benedict,* evidently Uunking, 
if he thought at all, that it was a parish church dedioated to that saint, 

Gamier, 79, b. 19. 
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have prevented them from noticing anything more than its pro- 
minent features. At the moment of their entrance the central pillar 
exactly intercepted their view of the Archbishop ascending (as 
would appear from this circumstance) the eastern staircase." 
Fitzurse^ with his drawn sword in one hand, and the carpenter’s 
axe in the other, sprang in first, and turned at once to the right of 
the pillar. The other three went round it to the left. They 
could just discern a ^ groups of figures mounting the stejis, * 
and one of the knights called out to them ‘Stay.' Another 
demanded ‘Where is Thomas l^ecket, traitor to the King?* 
to which no answer was retumed. Fitzurse rushed forward, 
and, stumbling against one of the monks, on the lower steji,i* and 
still unable to distinguish clearly in the darkness, exclaimed ‘ Where 
is the Archbishop ?* Instantly the answer came — ‘ Reginald, here 
I am, no traitor, but the Archbishop and Priest of God ; what do 
you ^ wish ?’*i — and from the fourth step,^ wliich ho had reached 
in his ascent, with a slight motion of his head, apparently a ges- 
ture of some significance to the monks who remembered it,** ho 
descended to the transept. Fitzurse sprang back two or three 
paces, and Bccket passing^ by him took up his station between 
the central pillar" and the massive wall which still forms the south- 
west corner of what was then the chapel of St. Benedict.'^ Here 
they gathered round him, with the cry ‘ Absolve the bishops 
whom you have excommunicated.’^ ‘ I cannot do other than 
I have done,’ he replied, and turning* to Fitzurse, he added — 

‘ Reginald, you have received many favours at my hands ; why 
do you come into my church armed?’ Fitzurse planted the axe 
against his breast, and returned for answer ‘ You * shall die, — 

I will tear out your heart.’ Another, perhaps in kindness, struck 
him between the shoulders with the flat of his sword, exclaiming 
‘ Fly; you are a dead man.’^ ‘ I am ready to die,’ replied the 
prelate, ‘ for God and the Church, but I warn you in the name 
of God Almighty to let my men escape.’ ® 

The well-known horror which in that age was felt at an act of 
sacrilege, together with the sight of the crowds who were « rushing 
in from the town thro^h the nave, turned their efibrts for the next 
few moments to carrying him out of the chtirch,*‘ Fitzurse threw 

■ Gamier, 7^ b. 5. » Gamier, 72, 9. 

** Gamier, 72. 10. ** Gervaae, Act. Pont., 1672; Gamier, 72. 

' Gervase, Act. Pont., 1672; Gamier, 72. • Grim, 75; Roger, 16C. 

• Pitatephen, SOI ; Gamier, 22. » FiMephen, 302 ; Gamier, 72. 

• Matt. Parie, 104. r i » * 

I Gerraie, Act. 1672. • Will. Cant., 82. 

• Grim, 79; Gamier, 72. * Rom, 166. Grim, 75, 76 ; Roger, 166. 

Gamier, 72; Atioir. PMria QaiUia, 176 j FHstlepiiea, 002 : Grim, 76 ; Roger, 166. 

» Anon. Lamb., 122 ; Fitutephen, 302. n Giim, 76. 
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down the axe,* and tried to drag him out by the collar of his 
cloak, ** calling ‘ Come with us — ^you are our prisoner/ ‘ I will 
not fly, you detestable fellow/ ^ was the reply of the Archbishop, 
roused to his usual vehemence. The four knights, to whom was 
now added a subdeacon, Hugh of Horsea, sumamcd Mauclerc, 
chaplain of Robert de Broc,“ struggled violently to put him on 
Tracy’s shoulders ; “ but Becket set his back against the pillar,” 
and resisted with all his might, whilst^ GrimP threw his arms 
around him to aid his efforts. In the scuffle Becket fastened 
upon Tracy, shook him by .his coat of mail, and, exerting his 
great strength, flung him down on the pavement.^ Fitzurse 
rejoined the fray, with a drawn sword, and, as he drew near, 
Becket gave full vent to his anger; the spirit of the Chancellor 
rose within him, and with a coarse' epithet, not calculated to turn 
away his adversary’s wrath, exclaimed, ‘ You profligate wretch, 
‘you are my man — you have done me fealty — you ought not to 
touch me.’* Fitzurse, roused to frenzy, retorted — ‘I owe you no 
fealty or homage, contrary to my fealty to the King,’* and waving 
the sword over his head, cried ‘Strike, strike I’ (Ferez, ferez), 
but merely dashed off the prelate’s cap. The Archbishop covered 
his eyes with his joined hands, bent his neck, and said,'^ ‘ I com- 
mend myself to God, to St. Denys of France, to St. Alfege, and 
to the saints of the Church.’ Meanwhile Tracy, who, since his 
fall, had thrown off his hauberk to move more easily, sprang for- 
ward, and struck* a more decided blow. Grim, who up to this 
moment had his arm round Becket, threw it up to intercept the 
blaile, Becket exclaiming, ‘ Spare this defence.’ The swonl lighted 
on the arm of the monk, which fell wounded or broken and 

‘ FifzBtephen, 302; Benedict, 88. ^ Garnier, 72. 

* Gervaee, Act. Pont,, 1673. ■* Roger, 166 ; Gamier, 71. " Roger, 166. 

** Gamier, 7 % 73. 1. p Fitzstepfaen, 303; Gamier, 72. 

Bertedict, 66 ; Roger, 166; Gervase, Act. Pont., 1173; Herbert, 331. All but 
Herbert Ixdieve this to have b^n Fitzurse, but the reference of Herbert to Tracy’s 
confession is decisive. 

' * Lenonem appellane,* Roger, 167 ; Grim, 66. It is this part of the narrative that 
was 80 ingeniously, and, it must be confessed, not altogether without justice, selected 
as the ground of the official account of Bechet’s death, published by King Henry Vlll., 
and wliich represented him^ having fallen in a scuffle inth the knights, in which he 
and they were equally aggressori. 

* Grim, 66. * Grim, 66 ; Roger, 167 ; Gamier, 73. 

Gamier, 73. These are in several of the accounts made his lost words (Roger, 
267; Alan, and Addit. to John of SalJRmry, p. 376); but this is clearly the 
moment when they were apoken. 

* Gamier, 73. 

P The words in which tbia.aot is described in almost all. the chmoielea^have given 
rise to a curious mistake Brachium Edwardi Crrtm/erc abscidit.* By , running 
together these two words, later wriCeif have produced the nao^ of * Gflm6Me«i’ Many 
simiku confusions will occur to classical scholars. In most of the medMsval pictures 
of the murder, Grim is represented ^ as the crossbeater, which is anecior. Tlie acting 
crosRiearer, Henry of Auxerre, had . doubtless fled. 
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he fled disabled to the* nearest altar, probably that of St. Benedict 
within the chapel. It is a proof of the confusion of the scene, 
that Grim, the receiver of the blow, as well as most of the 
narrators, believed it to have been dealt by Fitziirse, while 
Tracy, who is known to have been^ the man from his subse- 
quent boast, believed that the monk whom he had wound(?d was 
John of Salisbury. The spent force of the stroke descended on 
Becket’s head, grazed the evown, and finally rested on his left 
shoulder,^ cutting through the clothes and skin. The next 
blow, whether struck by Tracy or Fitzurse, was only witli the 
flat of the sword, and again on the bleeding head,^ which Bccket 
drew back as if stunned, and then raised his clasped bands 
above it. The blood from the first blow was trickling down his 
face in a thin streak ; he wiped it with his arm, and when ho 
saw the stain he said — ^Into thy hands, O Lord, 1 commend 
my spirit.^ At the third blow, which was also from 1 racy, ho 
sank on his knees — his arms falling — but his hands still joined 
as if in prayer. With his face turned towards the altar of St. 
Benedict, he murmured in alow voice, which might just have been 
caught by the wounded Grim,^ who was crouching close by, and 
who alone reports the words — *For the name of Jesus, and the 
defence of the Church, I am willing to die.* Without moving 
hand or foot,^ he fell flat on his face as he spoke, in front of the 
comer wall of the chapel, and with such dignity that his mantle, 
which extended from head to foot, was not disarranged. In this 
posture he received from Richard the Breton a tremendous blow, 
accompanied with the exclamation (in allusion to a quarrel of 
Becket with Prince William^ ‘ Take ^ this for love of my Lord 
William, brother of the King.’ The stroke was aimed with such 
violence that the scalp or crown of the heads — which, it was 
remarked, was of unusual size — was severed from the skull, and 
the sword snapped in two on the marble pavement.^ Hugh of 

Horsea, 

* Will. Cant,, aa. 

* Fitsstephen, 303 ; Will, Gant, 33: Garaier, 73. 

^ Will Cant, 33 ; Oarnier, 73. * Will Cant, 32. 

* Grim, 06* * Garvate, Chnm., 2466. ^ Fitntephen, 303. 

* Grim, <77; Roger, 167; Pamio Quinta, 177« 

^ Benedict, 66. For the partment being marble, eee Benedict, 66, and Gamier, 
79. b. 19. Bueniiia (roL zix. m 379)^ calla it * lapidenm pavimentum.* A spot is 
■till ihown in CMerbaij OitiiMbnal. with a aqnare piece of atone laid to have been 
inaerted in the pavement in tlie, ptaoe a portion taken oiit and aent to Rome. 
That the ipot so rnarhe^ k pramenp ^ place where Becket Ml, ie proved by its 
exact accordance ilitb the localities so minutely deseribed in the several narratives ; 
and that a piece was to Rome by the legates in 1173, and deposited in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, is oSe well autbenticated (see Boroniue, vol six. 396). But 
whether the flo^etonee now rematniiig aro really the eame, mtisl we fear, remain in 
doubt Trbejpttee asnt tolMw, ie ascertained, after diligent inquiry, to be no 
longer in exietence. Another etory states that Benedict, when appointed Abbot of 
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Horsca, the subdeacon who had joined them as they entered the 
church,' taunted by the others with having taken no share in the 
deed, planted his foot on the neck of the corpse, thrust his sword 
into the ghastly wound, and scattered the brains over the pave- 
ment. *Let us go — let us go/ he said in conclusion; ^the 
traitor is dead ; he will rise no more.’^ 

This was the final act. One only of the four knights had struck 
no blow, Hugh de Moreville tliBoughgut retained the gentler 
disposition for which he was distinguished, and contented him- 
self with holding back at the«entrance of the transept the crowds 
who were pouring in through the nave.“ 

The murderers rushed out of the church, through the cloisters, 
into the palace. Tracy, in a confession made long«afterwards to 
Bartholomew Bishop of Exeter, said that their spirits, which had 
before been raised to the highest pitch of excitement, gave way when 
the deed was perpetrated, and that they retired with trembling 
steps, expecting the earth to open and swallow them up.“ Such, 
however, was not their outward demeanour, as it was recollected 
by the monks of the place. With a savage burst of triumph** 
they ran, shouting, as if in battle, the royal watchword^ — 
^The King’s men, the King’s men!’ wounding, as they went, a 
servant of the Archdeacon of Sens for lamenting the murdered Pre- 
late.^i Robert de Broc, as knowing the palace, had gone before 
to take possession of the private apartments. There they broke 
open the desks and writing-cases, and seized many papal bulls, 
charters,' and other documents, which Randulph de Broc sent to 
the King. They then traversed the whole of the palace, plundering 
gold and silver vases;* the ms^ificent vestments and utensils 
employed in the services of the church ; the furniture and books 
of the monks’ rooms, and, lastly, the horses from the stables, on 
which Becket had prided himself to the last.^ The amount of 
plunder was estima^ by Fitzstephen at 2000 marks. To their 
great siirprise they found two haircloths among the effects of the 
Archbishop, and threw them away. As the murderers left the 

Peterborough in 1177, being vexed at finding that hie podeomor had pawned or 
sold the relici of the abbe}^ returned to Canterbury, and carried off, amongst other 
memorials of St. Thomas, the stones of the pavement which bad been sprinkled with 
his blood, and had two altars made from them for Peterborough Cathedral. StiU,’at 
the whole floor must liave been flooded, he may have removed only those adjacent to 
the flagstone from which the piece was taken*^a tupposilioii with which the ptHeSk 




■ Benedict (66) ascribes this to Brito ; the anonymous Puiio Quinta (177) to 
Fitiuise; Herbert (346), to Eobert de Broc. 

^ Fitssteiilieu, 303 ; Roger, 2fi8 1 Benedict, 07 ; Gamier, 74, t 0riro, 

Roger, 108; Grim, 77; Gamier, 74. * Herbert, doU ** Gfritn, 79. 

^ Gamier, 74, b. 1 ; Grim, 79 ; Reger, 168 ; Fitsttephen, 806> ' ^ 

^ Gamier, 76. ’ GamieriH * Fittstepbeh^Wl GamSer, 76/ 
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cathedral, a tremendous storm of thunder and rain bur^t over 
Canterbury, and the night fell in thick darkness” upon the scene 
of the dreadful deed. 

The crowd was every instant increased by the multitudes 
flocking in from the town on the tidings of the event. There was 
still at that moment, iis in his lifetime, a strong division of feeling 
— horror was expressed, not at the murder, but at the sacrilege ; 
and Grim overheard even 6ne of the monks declare that the 
Primate had paid a just penalty for his obstinacy,* and was not 
to be lamented os a martyr. Others said, *He wished to be 
king, and more than king — let him be king, let him be king.' ^ 

At last, however, the cathedral was cleared, and the gates 
shut ;® and for a time the body lay entirely deserted. It was 
not till the night had quite closed in that Osbert, the chamber- 
lain of the Archbishop, entered with a light, found the corpse 
lying on its face, and cut off a piece of his shirt to bind up the 
frightful gash on the head. The doors of the cathedral were again 
opened, and the monks returned to the spot. Then, for the first 
time, they ventured to give way to their grief, and a loud lamenta- 
tion resounded through the stillness qf the night. When they 
turned the body with its face upwards, all were struck by the 
calmness and beauty of the countenance : a smile still seemed 
to play on the features — the colour on the cheeks was fresh — 
and the eyes were closed as if in sleep.* The top of the head, 
wound round with Osbert’s shirt, was bathed in blood, but the 
face was marked only by one faint streak that crossed the nose 
from the right temple to the left cheek.^ Underneath the 
body they found the axe which Fitzurse had thrown down, and 
a small iron hammer, brought, apparently, to force open the 
door ; close by were lying the two fragments of Le Bret's broken 
sword, and the Archbishop's cap, which had been struck off in 
the beginning of the fray. All these they carefully pr^erved. 
The blood, which, with the bmins, were scattered over the pave- 
ment, they collected and placed in vessels ; and as the enthusiasm 
of the hour increased, the bystanderi^ who already began to 
esteem him a martyr, cut off pieces of tbeis clothes to dip in the 
blood, and anoint^ tbeir eyes wi& it. The cloak and outer 
pelisse, which were rich with sanguinary stains, were given to the 
poor-^a proof ef^tfae imperfect apprehension -as yet eittertainod of 
the value of these relics, which a few years after war ds would have 
been literally worth their weight in gold, and which were then 
sold for some triiQkig simt.* 

® Fitzitepben, 314. * Grim, 79, 80. ^ Grim, 67, 

• Roger, 169. • Will. Cant., 33. ^ Bwedief, 68. 

* Benedict, 68. 
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After tying up the head with clean linen, and fastening the cap 
over it, they placed the body on a bier, and carried it up the succes- 
sive flights of steps which led from the transept through the choir 
— ‘ the glorious choir,* as it was called, ‘ of Conrad * — to the high 
altar, in front of which they laid it down. The night was now 
far advanced, but the choir was usually lighted — and probably, 
therefore, on this great occasion — by a chandelier with twenty- 
four wax tapers. Vessels were placecb underneath the body to 
catch any drops of blood that might fall, and the monks sat 
weeping around.'^ The aged Robert, canon of Merton, the 
earliest friend and instructor of Becket, and one of the three who 
had remained with him to the last, consoled them by a narration 
of the austere life of the martyred prelate which hitherto had 
been only known to himself, as the confessor of the ascetic dig- 
nitary, and to Brun the valet.** In proof of it he thrust his hand 
under the garments and showed the monk’s habit and haircloth 
shirt which he wore next his skin. This was the one thing 
wanted to raise the enthusiasm of the bystanders to the highest 
pitch. Up to that moment there had been a jealousy of the 
elevation of the gay ch^ccllor to the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. The primacy involved the abbacy of the cathedral 
monastery, and the primates therefore had been, with two ex- 
ceptions, always chosen from the monks. The fate of these two 
had, we are told, weighed heavily on Becket’s mind. One was 
Stigand, the last Saxon archbishop, who ended his life in a dun- 
geon, after the Conquest ; the other was Elsey, who hsid been 
appointed in opposition to Dunstan, and who, after having tri- 
umphed over his predecessor Odo by dancing on his grave, was 
overtaken by a violent snow-storm in passing the Alps, and, in 
spite of the attempts to resuscitate him by plunging his feet in 
the bowels of his horse, was miserably frozen to death. It now 
for the first time appeared that Becket, though not formally a 
monk, had virtually become one by his secret austerities. The 
transport of the fraternity on finding that he had been one of 
themselves, was beyond all bounds. They burst at once into 
thanksgivings, which^esounded through the choir ; fell on their 
knees ; kissed the hands and feet of the corpse, and called him by 
that name of * Saint Thomas * s by which he was so lon^ known 
to the European world* At the sound of the shout of toy these 
was a general rush to the choir, to sec the saint in satkdottirwho 
had hitherto been known es the chancellor in purple andlme^Iinen.^ 
A new enthusiasm was kindled by the spect^e^ Anifdd|^omonk, 
who was goldsmith to the monastery, was sent bac^, ;witk others, 

^ Bensdtet 69. . * Roger, 168 ; Gamier, 76, 19. " 45. 

' Herberts 397. ** Fituteph^ 308 ; Garvaae, Chion., 1416; 
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to the transept to collect in a basin any vestiges of the blood and 
brains, now become so precious ; and benches were placed across 
the spot, to prevent its being desecrated by the footsteps of the 
crowd.* This perhaps was the moment that the great ardour of 
the citizens first began for washing their hands and eyes with the 
blood. One instance of its application gave rise to a pr«acticc 
which became the distinguishing characteristic of all the subse- 
quent pilgrimages to the shriile. A citizen of Canterbury dipped 
a corner of his shirt in the blood, went home, and gave it, mixed 
in water, to his wife, who was paralytic, and who was said to 
have been cured. This suggested the notion of mixing the blood 
with water, which, endlessly diluted, was kept in innumerable 
vials, to be distributed to the pilgrims and thus, as the palm* 
was a sign of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and a scallop-shell of 
a pilgrimage to Compos tel la, so a vial or bottle became the 
mark of a pilgrimage to Canterbury.* 

Thus passed the night ; and it is not surprising that in™ the 
red glare of an Aurora Borealis, which, after the stormy evening, 
lighted up the midnight sky, tlic excited populace, like that at 
Rome after the murder of Rossi, shoq)d fancy that they saw the 
blood of the martyr go np to heaven ; or that, as the wax-lights 
sank down in the cathedral, and the first streaks of the grey winter 
morning broke through the stained windows of Conrad’s choir, the 
monks who sate round the corpse should imagine that the right 
arm of the dead man was slowly raised in the sign of the cross, 
as if to bless his faithful followers." 

Early in the next day a rumour or a message came to the 
monks that Robert de Broc forbade them to bury the body 
among the tombs of the archbishops, and that he threatened to 
drag it out, hang it on a gibbet, tear it with horses, cut it to 
pieces,® or throw it into some pond or sink to be devoured by 
swine or birds of prey, as a fit portion for the corpse of his 
master’s enemy. ^Had St. Peter so dealt with the King,’ he 
said, ^ by the body of St. Denys, if I had been there 1 would 
have driven my sword into his skull.’ p They accordingly 
closed 4 the doors, which apparently had remained open through 
the night to admit the populace, and determined to bury the 
corpse in the ciypt. Thither they carried it, and in that vene- 
rable vault proceeded to their mournful task, asristed by the 
Abbot of Boxley and the Prior of Dover, who had come to 

* Fitutephfn, 308. ** 309. 

. 1 Gamier, 78. « ™ Fitutepben, 304. 

" Anoii. Faitio Quints, 156. 

" Fitiftephcn, 309; Anon. Lsmbetb, 134; Benediot^ 60; Roger, 16S; Herbert, 
327^. Grim, 81 ; Qurnier, 76, 

^ Gamier, 76. s Qerriae, Chron., 1417. 
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advise with the Archbishop about the vacancy of the Priory at 
Canterbury. A discussion seems to have taken place whether the 
body should be washed, according to the usual custom, which 
ended in their removing the clothes for the purpose. The mass 
of vestments in which he was wrapt is almost incredible, and 
appears to have been worn chiefly for the sake of warmth, and in 
consequence of his naturally chilly tempei’ament. First, there 
was the large brown mantle, with ^hite^fringes of wool ; below 
this there was a white surplice, and again below this a white fur 
garment of lamb’s wool. N/-xt these were two short woollen 
pelisses, which were cut off with knives and given away, and 
under th(*se the black cowled garment of the Benedictine * order, 
and the shirt* without sleeves or fringe that it might not be 
visible on the outside. The lowermost covering was the hair- 
cloth, which had been made of unusual roughness, and within 
the haircloth was the warning ^ letter he had received on the night 
of the 2 7 th. The existence of the penitential garb had been pointed 
out on the previous night by Robert of Merton; but, as they 
proc'eeded in their task, their admiration increased. The 
hain^lotli encased the entire body, down to the knees ; the hair 
drawers,'* as w^ell as the refet of the dress, being covered on the out- 
side with linen, that it might escajie observation ; and the whole so 
fastened together as to admit of being readily taken off for his 
daily sc.ouigings,*^ of which yesterday’s portion was still apparent 
in the stripes on his Ixuly.y Such austerity had hitherto been 
unknown to Fnglisli saints, and the marvel was increasc<I by the 
sight* — to our notions so revolting — of the innumerable vermin 
wdth which the haircloth abounded, — boiling over with them, as 
one account describes it, like water* in a simmering caldron. 
At the dreadful spcctac’Ie all the enthusiasm of the previous night 
revived with double ardour. Thc'v looked at each other in silent 
wonder ; then exclaimed, ‘ See, see wliat a true monk he was, and 
we knew it not;’ and burst into alternate fits of weeping and 
laughter, between the sonoAv of having lost such a head, and the 
joy of having found such a saint,'* The discovery of so much 
mortification, combined with the more prudential reasons for 
hastening the funeral ,*induced them to abandon the thought of 
washing a corpse already, as it was thought, sufficiently sanctified, 
and they at once proceede4 to lay it out for burial. 

Over the haircloth, linen shirt, monk’s cowl, and linen hose,* 


' Matt. Paris, 104. ' Giirni«»r, 77; HerbfjL 330. 

* Fitzstephei), 203 ; Roger, 169; Benedict, 20. ** Gamier, 76» 

* -Anon. Passio Tertia, 156. ^ Gamier, 77. * Roger, 169; Fltgttephen. 

* Roger, 169. ^ Roger, 169; Giiriiier, "7, b. 30, 

° Fitistephen ; Benedict, 70 ; Matt. Paris, 104. 
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they pat first tlie droiB in which he was ordained, and which he^ 
b|kd himself desirejd tu be preserved^— namely, the alb, supei^ 
h)]merai,,€hrismatic, mitre, stole^ and mapula; and, over these^ 
according to the usual custom in Archiepiscopal funerals, the 
Archbishop’s insignia, namely, the tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, the 
pall with its pins, the chalice, the gloves, the ring, the sandah, 
and the pastoral staff® — all of which, being probably kept in 
the treasury of the cathedral^ were accessible at the moment. 
Thus arrayed he was laid by the monks — mnongst Whom 
was the Chronicler Gervase — in a new marble sarcophagus^ 
which stood in the ancient crypt,* immediately at the back of 
the slirine of the Virgin, between the altars of St. Augustine 
and St. John the Baptist.^ Tlie remains of the blood and 
brains were placed outside the tomb, and the doors of the crypt 
closed against all entrance.*" No mass was said over the 
Archbishop’s grave for from the moment that armed men had 
entered, the church was supposed to have been desecrated: the 
pavement of the cathedral" was taken up; the bells ceased 
to ring ; the walls ivere divested of their hangings ; the crucifixes 
were veiled ; the altars stripped, as in Passion week ; .and 
the services were conducted without chanting^ in the chapter- 
house. This desolation continued till the next year, when Odo 
the Prior, with the monks, took advantage of the arrival of the 
Papal legates, who came to make full inquiry into the murder, 
to request their influence with the bishops to procure a re- 
consecration. The task was intrusted *1 to the Bishops of Kxeter 
and Chester ; and on the 21st of December, the Feast of S. 
Thomas the Apostle, 1171, Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, again 
celebrated mass, and preached a sermon on the text, * For the 
multitude of the sorrows that I had in my heart, thy comforts have 
refreshed ' my soul.’ 

Within three years the popular enthusiasm was confirmed by 
the highest authority of the Church. In 1172 legates were sent « 
by Alexander III. to investigate the alleged miracles, and* they 
carried back to Rome the tunic stained with blood, and a piece of 
the pavement on which the brains were scattered — relics which 


^ Gamin', 77. 

® Grim, 82 ; Ancm. Pamio Tertia, 156; Anon. Pamio Quinta, 178. 

^ Grim, 82 : Ben^ict, 70 ; Ger^aae, Cbron., 1417. 
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^ Fitxfreplim, Gnran, Act. Pont., 1673; 
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“were religiouffly depoftited in- the Basilica of Stdr. Maria .Maggiore. 
In 1173 a Council was called at Westminster to. hear letters read 
. from the Pope, authorising the invocation; of the martyr as a 
saint. All the bishops who had opposed him were present, and,, 
after begging pardon for their offence,* expressed their ac- 
quiescence in the decision of the Pope. In the course of the 
same year be was regularly canonized, and the 29th of December 
was set apart as the Feast of St. Tl^ipmas of Canterbuiy. 

A wooden altar, which remained unchanged through the sub- 
. sequent alterations and increased magnificence of the Cathedral,, 
was erected on the site of the murder, and in front of the ancient 
stone wall of St. Benedict’s Chapel. It was this which gave rise to 
the mistaken tradition, repeated in books, in pictures, and in sculp- 
tures, that the prelate was slain whilst praying at the altar. It 
remained till the time of Erasmus, who saw it, with the fragments 
of Lc Bret’s sword placed upon it, from w hich it derived its name 
of the ‘ Altaic ad punctum ensis.’ The crypt in which the body 
had been laid so hastily and secrctlj became the most sacred spot 
in the church, and, even after the ‘ translation ’ of the relics, in 
1220, to the upper church, continued to be known down to the 
time of the Reformation as ‘ Beckci'’s ' Tomb,’ and was visited 
by pilgrims with a reverence only second to that with which they 
regarded tlie shrine itself. The history of tliis Shrine is a distinct 
chapter in the eventful story. 

It remains for us now to follow’ the fate of the murderers. On 
the night of the deed the four knights rode to Saltwocjd, -leaving 
Robert de Broe in possession of the palace, whence, as we have seen, 
he brought or sent the threatening message to the monks on the 
morning of the 30th. They vaunted their deeds to each other, 
and it was then that Tiacy claimed the glory of having wounded 
John of Salisbury. The next day they rode forty miles to one of 
the archicpiscopal palaces, and ultimately proceeded to Knares- 
.borough Castle, a royal fortress then in the possession of Hugh de 
Moreville^ where they remained for a year.y 


* Baroiiiuf, xix. 396. A the tunic and portions of the brain tied up in. 

small blue ban are still shown in the icliquiary of tliis church at Rome. The stone, at 
we have said, has lon{( since disaupeared. A tooth of the Saint is shown at tlie Church 
deilicated to him at Verona, a band at Florence, and part of the arm in the Chape! 
of the English College at Rome. * M. Fbris, 106. 

” The gradual growth of the storv is curious:— I. The jKMthumous altar of the ntar* 
tyrdom is represented as standing there at the time of his death. ^ 2. This altar i» next 
confounded with the altar witliiii tlie chapel of St. Benedict. 3. This altar is again trans- 
formed into the High Altar. And, 4. In these successive chongeyhe ftirious dtercation 
is converted into an assault on an unprepared and saintly worshipper, kneeling before 
the altar. 

* See Qoagh*f Sepulchral Monuments, i. 26. ^ BrompUm, 1064 ; Dioeto, 567. 
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From this moment they disappear for a time in the black 
cloud of legend with which the monastic historians have en- 
veloped their memory. Dogs, it was pretended, refused to eat 
the crumbs that fell from their table.* Struck with remorse, 
they went to Rome to receive the sentence of Pope Alexander III., 
and by him were sent to expiate their sins in the Holy Land. 
Moreville, Fitzurse, and Brito — so the story continues — after 
three years’ fighting, died, and were buried, according to sonic 
accounts, in front of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, according 
to others, in front of the church of Montenegro,® with an inscrip- 
tion over their graves, — 

‘ Hie jacent miseri qui martyrisaverunt 
Beatum Thoniam Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem.’ 

Tracy alone, it was said, was never able to accomplish his vow. 
The crime of having struck the first blow^ was avenged by tlie 
winds of heaven, wliich always drove him back. He was at last 
seized at Cosenza in Apulia with a dreadful disorder, which 
caused him to tear his flesh from his bones, and there he died 
miserably, after having made his confession to the Bislioji of the 
place. His fate was long remembered among his descendants in 
Gloucestershire, and gave rise to the distich that — 

‘ The Tracys 

Have always the wind in their faces.’® 

Such is the legend. The real facts are curiously at variance 
with it, and show how little trust can be placed in this imtin* class 
of mediaeval traditions. By a singular reciprocity the jirincijile 
for which Becket had contended — that priests should not be sub- 
jected to the secular courts — prevented the trial of a layman for 
the murder of a priest by any other than a clerical tribunal. The 
consequence was, that the perpetrators of what was thought the 
most heinous crime since the Crucifixion could be visited with 
no other penalty than excommunication. That they should have 
performed a pilgrimage to Palestine is in itself not improbable, 
but they seem before long to have recovered their position. Even 
within the first two years of the murder they were living at court 
on familiar terms with the king, and constantly joined him in the 
pleasures of the chace.^ Moreville, who had been justice itinerant 
in the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland at the time of 

* Drompton, 1064. 

** Baroiiius, xix. 399. The legend hardly aims at probabilities. IVhat the * Church 
of the Black Mountain * may lie we know not ; but any one wlio knows anything of 
the Church of tbs Holy Sepulchre will remember that its front i$, and always must 
have been, a square or pntdic resort to all the pilgrims of the world, wliere no tombs 
eitlier of murderer or saint could have ever been placed. 

^ * Primus percussor,' Bsrgnius, xix. p. 399. * Foss’s Judges, i. 279, 280. 
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the murder, was discontinued from his office the ensuing year ; but 
in the first year of King John he is recorded as paying twenty- 
five marks and three good palfreys for holding his court so long 
as llclwisc his wife should continue in a secular habit. He pro- 
c'urcd about the same period a charter for a fair and m<arket at 
Kirk Oswald,® and died shortly afterwards, leaving two daugh- 
ters.^ The sword he used at the murder is stated by Camden to 
have been preserved in the time oj^ (jueen Elizabeth ; and it is 
now said to be attached to his statue at Crayton Castle. Tracy 
was, within four years from the murder, justiciary of Normandy ; 
was present at Falaise in 1174, when William King of Scotland 
did homage to Henry II., and in 117G was succeeded in his office 
by the liishop of Winchester. He died and was buried at Mor- 
thoc in D(‘Vonshire, where he had estates, still known by the 
TKun(‘ of Woolacombe Tracy. Hence, perhaj)s, his selection of 
Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, as his confessor. The tomb 
Avliich is shown as his grave seems really to be tliat of the clergy- 
man of tlic parish in the fourteenth century, called Sir William 
de Tracy, according to the custom of those times.*' There is, 
however, a memorial of liis connexion with the murder, in the ruins 
whii'li still remain of the Priory of Woodspring, on the banks 
of the Bristol ('‘haimc'l. This ])riory was founded by William 
(h» Coiirtnay. (l(*sr<‘ndant of Tracy, in the honour of tlie 
Trinity, th(* Virgin, and St, Thomas of Canterbury Eitzurse 
is said to ha>'e gone over to Ireland, and there to have be- 
conu‘ the ancestor of the McMahon family in the north of 
Ireland--^ M‘Malion being the Celtic translation of Bear’s son.*^ 
On his flight, the (‘state which he held in the Isle of Thanet, 
Barham or Berhain Court, lapsed to liis kinsman Robert of 
Berham — Berharn being, as it would sc‘em, tiu* English, as 
M‘Mahon was tin? Irish version, of the name Eitzurse.” His 
estate of Willeton, in Somersetshire, he made ov(‘r, half to the 
knights of St. John the year after the murder, probably in ex- 
piation — the other half to his brotlier Robert, who built the 
cljaj)el of Willeton.*'*^ The descendants of tlm family lingered for 
a long time in tlie neighbourhood under the same name*, succes- 
sively c orrupted into Fitzour, Fishour, and Fisher. The family 
of Bret or Brito was carried on through his daughter Maud, who 
gave lands to the Priory of St. Thomas, at Woodspring, and 
his granddaughter Alice, who in 1238 continued the benefaction. 


® I^yton’s Cumberland, p. 127. ^ Fullfr's Worthiw.' 

^ Poleliiirs History of Devonsbire. 

* Colliiisoti a Sonicrsetshire, iii. 5U. ^ Full«r*s AVorthies. 

M Harris*! Kent, 313. Colliiifon^s Son.c.^etsbir.*, iii, 487. 
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in the liope ‘ that the intercession of the glorious martjr might 
never be wanting to her and her children.’ ^ 

The figures of the murderers may be seen in representations of 
the martyrdom, which on walls, or in painted windows, or ancient 
frescoes have survived the attem]ited extermination of all the 
monuments of the traitor Becket by King Henry VIII. Some- 
times three, sometimes four are given, but always so far faitliful 
to history, that Moreville is stationed aloof from the massacre. 
Two vestiges of such rcpresefitations still remain in Canterbury 
Cathedral. One is a painting on a board, now greatly defaced, 
and kept near the tomb of King Henry IV., over wdiicli it formerly 
stood. It is engraved in Carter’s Ancient Sculptures, and, through 
tlie help of the engraving, the principal figures can still Ik* dimly 
discerned. There is the common mistake of making the archbishop 
kneel at the altar, and of representing Grim as the bearer of the 
cross. The knights are carefully distinguished fiom one another. 
Fitzurse, wuth two bears on his coat — for they are usually dis- 
criminated hy tlieir armorial bearings — is depicted as inflicting 
the fatal stroke, Bret, with boars’ heads, and Tracy, in red and 
yellow armour, appear each to have already dealt a blow. jVIore- 
ville, distinguished by fleurs-de-lis, stands apart, and on the 
ground lies the cap of their victim stained with blood. The 
other is a sculpture over the south porch, where lirasmus states 
that he saw the figures of ‘ the three murderers,’ with their names 
of ‘Tuscus, Fuscus, and Berrus," underneath. These figures have 
disappeared ; and it is as difficult to imagine where they could 
have stood, as it is to explain the origin of the naim.'s they 
bore; but in the portion which remains there is a represc'iitatioii 
of an altar surmounted by a crucifix, placed bt?twcen figures of 
St. John and the Virgin, and marked as the altar of the martyr- 
dom — ‘altare iid punetuin eiisis,’ — by sculptured fragments of a 
sword, which lie at its foot.® 

But the great expiation still remained, 'flie King liad gone 
from Bur to Argenton, a town situated on the high table-land of 
southern Normandy. There the news first reached him, and 
he instantly shut himself up for three days, refused all food” 
except milk of almonds, rolled himself in«sackcIotli and ashes, 
vented his grief in frantic lamentations, and called God to witness 


^ ColliDSon's Somersetshire, iii. 543. 

™ PeHia])S the most singular deviation from historical truth in the pictorial rcjiresen- 
tations of the murder is to be found in the modem altar-piece of the cliurch of St. 
Thomas, which forms the cha|)el of tlic Knglish college at Rome. The saint is repre- 
sented ill a monastic gvb on his knees before the altar of a Roman Basilica ; and be- 
hind him are the three knights, in complete classical costume, brandishing daggers like 
those of the assassins of Cos 
" Vila Q'uadrip,, p. 143» 
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that he was in no way responsible for the Archbishop’s death, 
unless that he loved him too little." He continued in this solitude 
for five weeks, neither riding, nor transacting public business, 
but exclaiming again and again, ^ Alas I alas ! that it ever hap- 
pened.’ P 

The French King, the Archbishop of Sens, and others, had 
meanwhile written to the Pope denouncing Henry in the 
strongest language as the murder^, and calling for vengeance 
upon his head.*i What all expected was an excommunication of 
the King, and an interdict of the kingdom. Henry, as soon as he 
was roused from his retirement, sent off as envoys to Rome the 
Archbisho]) of Rouen, the Bishop of Worcester, and others 
of his courtiers, to avert the dreaded penalties by announcing 
his submission, llic Archbishop of Rouen returned on account 
of illness, and Alexander III., who occupied the Papal See, and 
W'ho aft(T long struggles with his rival had at last got bcick to 
R()in(', rcfiisc'd to receive the rest, lie ^vas, in fact, in the eyes of 
Christendom, not wholly guiltless himself, in consequence of the 
lukewarmncrss with which he had fought Becket’s fights ; and it 
was believed tliat luj, lik«; the King, had shut himself up on 
hearing the news as much from remorse as from grief. At 
last, l)y a bribe of 500 marks,' an interview W’as effected on the 
heights of ancient Tuseulum — ^not yet superseded by the. modern 
Frascati. Two (Cardinals, Theo<lore Bishop of Portus, and 
Albert Cliancellor of the Papal See, were sent to Normandy 
to r<!ceive the ro\al penitent’s submission," and an cxc'om- 
niunii ation was pronounced against the murderers on Maundy 
Thursday,* which is still the usual day for the delivery 
of Papal maledictions. The W’orst of the threatened evils — 
excommimlcation and interdict — were tljiis avoided ; but Henry 
still felt so insecun', that he crossc'd over to lingland, ordered 
all the ports to be stric’tly'guanltHl to jircvent the admission of 
the fatal document, and refused to see any one who was the 
b<':ircr of letters." It was during this short stay that he visited 
for tlu' last time the old Bishop of Winchester,* Henry of Blois, 
brotii(*r of King Stephen, well known :is the founder of the beautiful 
liospibd of St. Cross, *whcn the dying old mnn added liis solemn 
Avarnings to those which Averc resounding from every quarter 
with regard to the deed of blood. From England Henry 
crossed St, (leorgc’s Channel to his new conquests in Ireland, 
and it Avas on his return from the ex{)edition that the first public 
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expression of his penitence was made at the Council held by the 
legates at Avranches, in Normandy. 

The great Norman cathedral of that beautiful city stood on 
what was perhaps the finest situation of any catliedral in Christen- 
dom, — on the brow of the high ridge which sustains the 
town of Avranches, and looking over tlie wide bay, in the centre 
of wliicli stands the sanctuary of Norman chivalry and super- 
stition, the mfijestic rocl^of SU Michael, crowned with its fortress 
and chapel. Of this vast cathedral one granite pillar alone 
has survived the storm of the I;rench Revolution, and tliat 
pillar marks the spot where Henry performed his first penance 
for the murder of Becket. It bears an inscription with these 
words : — * Siir cette pierre, ici, a la porto tie la catlicdrale 
d’ Avranches, aj)res le meurtre de Thomas Becket, Archevcque de 
Cantorbery, Henri II., Roi d’Angleterre et Due de Normandie, 
regut ii gtmoux, des legats du Pape, rabsolutioii apostolique, Ic 
Diinanche, xxii Mai, mclxxii.’ 

The council was held in the church on Ascension-day. On 
the following Sunday the King swore ^on the Cir)spels that he 
had not ordered or w'ished the Archbishop's murder ; but that, 
as he could not put the assassins to death, and beared that his 
fury had instigated them to the act, he was ready on his part to 
make all satisfaction, — adding, of himself, that he had not gritw ed 
so much for the death of his father or inother.J He next swore* 
adhesion to the Pope, restitution of the propert}" of tin* sc*e 
Canterbury, and renunciation of the customs of Clar«*ndon ; and 
further promised, if the Pope required, to go a three-years’ 
crusade to Jerusalem, or Spain, and to support 200 soldiers for 
the Templars.* After this he said aloud, ‘ Behold, my Lords 
Legates, my body is in your hands ; b(! assun'd that whatever 
you ortler, whether to go to Jerusalem, or to Rome*, or to St. 
James [of Cornpostella], I am ready to obey.’ l^he spcx'tators, 
whose sympathy is usually with the sufferer of the hour, were 
almost moved to tears.*^ He was thence led by the legates to 
the porch, where he knelt, but was raised up, bniught into the 
churcli, and reconciled. 'Hic young Henry ,^at his father s sugges- 
tion, was also present, and, placing his hand In that of ('ardinal 
Albert,*^ promised to make good his father’s oath. The Arch- 
bishop of Tours was in attendance, that he might certify the 
penance to the French king. 

Two years passed again, and the fortunes of the King grew 
darker and darker with the rebellion of his sons. It was this 
which led to the final and greater penance at Canterbury. He 

^ l)i«:Ho, 557. • Alaii., in Vitn Qiiatlrip., 147. 

• ® Gmase, 1422. Alan., Vita QuacJrip., 147, 148. 
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was conduct inf? a campal<?n against Prince; Rich.ard in Poitou when 
the Pishop of Winchester arrived wdth the tidings that i^ngland 
was ill a state of general revolt. The Scots Jiad crossed the 
border, under their King; Yorkshire was in rebellion, under 
the standard of Mowbray; Norfolk, under Bigod; the mid- 
land counties, under Ferrers and Huntingdon; and the Earl of 
Fland(‘rs and J'rince Henry wen; meditating an invasion of England 
from Flanders. All tliese lioslilc mAvcincifits were further fomented 
and sustained by the revival of the belief, not sufficiently dis- 
sipated by the penance at Avranches, that the King had liim- 
S(*lf be(‘n privy to the murder of the saint who had now been 
canonized, and wliose fame and miracles were increasing year by 
year. It was on Midsuiiiiner-day tliat the Bishop found tlu; King 
at BoniK'ville.f'* So many messages liad been daily despatched, 
and sr> much importance was attached to the character of the 
Jlisho]) of Winclicster, that tlie Normans, on seeing his anival, 
cxclainuul, ‘ The next thing thjit tlic I'higlisli will send over to fetch 
the King will be the Tower of Loiiilon itself.’'^ Henry saw at 
oiue tli<* emergency. That very day, with Eleanor, Margaret, his 
son and daughter John and Joan, and the princesses, wives of 
his oilier sons, he set out for England. He embarked, in spite of 
tlu* threat(*niijg weather, and ominous looks of the cajitaiii. A 
trem(‘ndoii.*> gale sprang up, and tlie King uttereil a public prayer 
on board the shij), that, ‘if his arrival in I']ngland would be for 
good, it might be accomplished; if for evil, never.’ 

The wind abated, and he arrived at Southain])lon on iMonday, 
tlie Sth of July.'^ bhom that moment he began to live on the 
]>euit(*ntial diet of bread and wat(?r, and deferred all business till 
lie had fulfilled his vow. He rode to Canterbury with speed, 
avoiding towns as muc'h as possible, and on I’Viday, tlie 12th of 
July, approached the sacred city hy the usual road from London 
ov<’r the Juuest of Blcaii. The first view of the central tower, 
with the gilded angel at the sumiiiit, was just before he reached 
the aiudcut village and hospital of llarbledown. This hospital 
or leperliouse, now venerable with the ago of seven centuries, 
was tlit*n fresh from ihe hands of its founder Lanfranc, Whether 
it had yet obtained the relic of llie saint — the upper leather of 
his shoe, wliich bhasmus saw, and which remained in the alms- 
house almost down to our own day — does not appear ; but they 
haUi;d there*, as w as the wont of all pilgrims,* and made a gift of 
40 marks to the little churcli. And now, as he climbed the steep 

® Diccto, 576. . '* Iliiil. * 
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road beyond the hospital, and descended on the other side of the 
hill, the whole view of the cathedral burst upon him, rising*, not 
indeed in its present " proportions, but still with its three towers 
and vast front, and he leaped off his horse, and went on foot to 
the outskirts of the town. Here, at St, Dunstan’s^ church, he 
paused again, entered the edifice with the prelates who were 
present, stripped off his ordinary dress, and walked through the 
streets in the guise of a« peniibnt pilgrim — barefoot, and with no 
other covering than a woollen shirt, and a cloak thrown over it to 
keep off rain.^ 

So, amidst a wondering crowd — the rough stones of the streets 
markeil with the blood that started from his feet — he reached the 
cathcilral. There he knelt, as at Avranches, in the porch, then 
entered the church and went straight to the scene of the 
murder in the nortli transept. Here he knelt again, and 
kissed the sacred stone on which the Archbishop had fallen, 
the prelates standing round to receive his confession. Thence 
he was conducted to the crypt, where he again knelt, and with 
groans and tears kissed the tomb, and remained long in prayer. 
At this stage of the solemnity Gilbert Foliot, Ilishop of London — 
the ancient opponent and rival of Ilecket — addresst?d the monks 
and bystanders, announcing to them the King’s penitence for having 
by his rash words unwittingly occasioned the perpetration of a 
crime of which he himself w.'is innocent, and his intention of re- 
storing the rights and property of the church, and bestowing 40 
marks yearly on the monastery to keep lamps buniing constantly at 
the martyr’s tomb.* The King ratified all that the bishop had said, 
requested absolution, and received a kiSs of reconciliation from the 
prior. He knelt again at the tomb, removed the rough cape or 
cloak which had been thrown over his shoulders, but still retained 
the woollen shirt to hide the haircloth ^ which was visible to 
near observation next his skin, placed bis head and shoulders in 
the tomb, and there received five strokes from each bishop and 
abbot who was present, ]K>ginning with Foliot,^ who stood by 
with the ^balai’ or monastic rod in his hand, and three”' from 
each of the eighty monks. Fully absolved h» resumed his clothes, 
but was still left in the crypt — on the bare ground, with bare ” 
feet still unwashed from the muddy streets, and passed the whole 
night fasting. At early matins he rose and went round the 
altars and shrines of the upper church, then returned to the 

* Gamier, 79. • ^ Ibid., 71. ’ He wa» present. 

* Grim, 8H. k Gamier, <80. 

1 Newburgh akae (118, I) represents the penance ss having taken place in fhe 
chapter-house, doubtless as tlie usual place for discipline. 

® Grim, 86. ® Diceto, 575. 
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tomb, and finally, after hearing mass, set off, with one of the 
usual phials of Canterbury pilgrims, containing water mixed with 
the martyr’s blood, and rode to London, which he reached in a 
week.® 

So deep a humiliation of so great a prince was unparalleled 
within the memory of that generation. The submission of 
Theodosius to Ambrose, of Louis the Debonnaire at Soissons, 
of Otho III. at Ravenna, of Edgai^to Dunstan, of the Emperor 
Henry IV. to Gregory VII., were only known as matters of 
liistory. It is not surprising that the usual figure of speech 
by whicli the chroniclers express it should be ‘the mountains 
trembled at the presence c»f the Lord’ — ‘the mountain of 
Canterbury smoked before Him who p touches the hills and they 
smoke.’ The auspicious consequences were supposed to be imme- 
diate. Tlio King hail arrived in London on Sunday, and was so 
completely exhausted by the effects of the long day and night at 
Canterbury, that he was seized with a dangerous fever. On the 
following Thursday, at midnight, the guards were roused 
by a violent knocking at the gates. The messenger, who 
announced that he brought good tidings, was reluctantly ad- 
mitted into the King’s bedroom. The King, starting from 
his slePp, said, ‘Who art thou?’^‘ The lad answered, ‘I am 
the boy of your faithful Count Ralph of Glanville, and I come 
to bring you good tiilings.’ ‘ Is our good Ralph well ? ’ 
asked the King. ‘He is well,’ answered the boy; ‘and he has 
taken your enemy the King of the Scots prisoner at Richmond.’ 
The King wjis thunderstruck; the boy repeated his message, and 
produced the letters confirming it.* The King leaped from 
his bed, and returned thanks to God and St. Thomas,^ Tiie victory 
had taken place on the very Saturday on which he had left 
Canterbury,® after having made his peace with the martyr.* On 
that same Saturd<ay the fleet with which his son had intended to 
inva<le England from Flanders ^ was driven back, and he returned 
to France.’^ 

Thus ended this great tragedy. Its effects on the constitution 

* Gantter, 80. p Grim, 86. 

Gamier. 80. ^ Gervaae, Cliran., 1127. * Ibid. 

* Grim, 86. 

® Bromptoti, 1095. The eflect of this story is heightened by Gaufridus Vosiehni 
(Script. Uer. Franc., 113), who sfieaks of ihe announcement as taking place ia Gantec- 
kury cathedral, after mass was finislied. 

* Brompton^ 1096. *» M. Paris, p. 130. 

A lively representation of Henry’s pnance is to be seen insCaiier’s Ancient Sculp- 
tures (p. A)). The King is represented as kneeling, crowned but almost naked, before 
the shrine. Two great officers, one bearing tlie sword of State, stand behind him. 
The monks in their black Benedictine robes are deHliiig round the shrioe, each witli 
a large rod in his hand directed towards the bare shoulders of the King. 

of 
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of the country, and on the religious feeling not only of England 
bat of Europe, would open a new field on which we have no 
intention to enter. It is enough if, from the narrative we have 
given, a cleaver notion can be formed of that remarkable event than 
is to be derived from the Mrorks either of his professed apologists 
or professed opponents — if the scene can be more fully realized, the 
localities more accurately identified, the man and his age more 
clearly understood. If ^there 6e any who still regard Bccket as an 
ambitious and unprincipled traitor, plotting for his own aggran- 
disement against the welfare of fhe monarchy, they will per- 
haps be induced, by the account of his last moments, to grant 
to him the honour, if not of a martyr, at least of an honest and 
courageous man, and to believe that such restraints as the re- 
ligious awe of high character, or sacred place and office, laid on 
men like Henry and his courtiers, are not to be despistid in any 
“ age, and in that lawless and cruel time were almost the only 
safeguards of life and property. If there be any who are 
glad to welcome or stimulate attacks, however uuiiKvisiircd 
in language or unjust in fact, against bishops and clergy, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, in the hope; of secur- 
ing the interests of Christian liberty against j)riestly tyranny, 
they may take w'arnlng by tlie rellcction, that the gr(‘a(l(?st im- 
pulse ever given in this country to the cause of sacerdotal inde- 
pendence was the reaction produced by the horror consetjuent 
on the deed of Fitzurse and Tracy. Those, on the other hfind, 
who, in the curious change of feeling that has come over our 
age, are inclined to revive the ancient reverence for ISL. Thomas 
of Canterbury, as the meek. and gentle saint of liolier find hapj)ier 
times than our own, may, perha])s, be led to modify their 
judgment by the description, taken not from his c‘iiciiii(‘s but 
from his admiring followers, of the violence, i\iv. obstinacy, the 
furious words and acts, which deformed even tlu; dignity of his 
last hour, and well nigh turned the solemnity of his ‘ martyrdtun ' 
into an unseemly brawl. They may learn to see in the brutal 
conduct of the assassins — in the abject cowardice of the monks — 
in the unchristian mortifications and the ^unchristian passions 
of Becket himself — how little ground there is for tliat paradise 
of faitii and love which some modern writers find for us in the 
age of the Plantagenet kings.^ And for those wdio believe that 
an 

^ One of the ablest of BeckeCs recent a|x)logists (Oxanain, Lea Deux Chanceliera), 
iffho combines with bis veneration for tlio Archbishop that singular admiration wliicli 
uiDost MI coniinentai €tstbo1{cs entertain for the late * Li^rator ’ of Irelurgl, declares 
O* Connell, if on any eliaracter of this age, the mantle of the saint and martyr 
w descended. Peniape the readeis of our narrative will think diat, in some respccti^ 
m c^fttrison of the Frenchttiali is true in another sense than that in which he 
intetided it* So fixed an idea has the similarity become in the minds of foreign 
' Roman 
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an indiscriminate maintenance of ecclesiastical claims is the 
best service they can render to God and the Church, and that 
opposition to tlie powers that be is enough to entitle a bishop 
to the honours of a saint and a hero, it may not be without 
instruction to remember that the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which Becket spent his life in opposing, and of which his 
death procured the repeal, are now incorporated in the English 
law, and are regarded without & dissentient voice as among 
the wisest and most necessary of English institutions ; that the 
especial point for which he surrendered his life was not the 
independence of the clergy from the encroachments of* the 
Crown, but the personal and now forgotten question of the 
superiority of the see of Canterbury to the sec of York ; and, 
lastly, that the wretched superstitions of whicli the shrine of 
St. Tlioinas bec’ame the centre ended by comj)letely alienating 
the affections of thinking men from his memory, and rendering 
th^^ name of. Becket a by-word of reproach as little proportioned 
to his real deserts as had been the reokless veneration paid to 
it by his worshippers in the middle ages. 


Akt. III. — Louis XVIL^ sa Vie, so?i A// 07 iiCf sa Mort; Capti- 
rite dc la Farnille Roijalc au Temple^ ounrarje enrichi Auto- 
firajdics, de Portraits^ ct de Plans, Par M. A. de Beauchesne. 
2 vols. Paris. 1852. 

deep obscurity that covered the last eighteen months of 
the life of the son of Louis XVI., and the mystery in which 
his death and burial were so strangely and, as it seemed, so 
studiously involved, gave to the general sympathy that his fate 
naturally excited an additional ancl somewhat of a more romantic 
interest. Of the extent of this feeling we have evidence more 

i onclusive than respectable in the numerous pretenders that 
ave sflcccssivcly appeared to claim identity with him. We 
really forget how manj there have been of these ‘ FauX’^Dauphins^ 
but four — of the names of Hervagault, Bruneau, Naundorf, and 
Ki(;hemont — played their parts with a degree of success that 
confirms the observation that, liowevfer great the number of 
knaves in the world may be, they arc always sure to find an 
ample •proportion of fools and dupes. Not one of those cases 

Roman Catliolicf, that in a popular life of S. Thomai, publiokeda^oiur aeecietat 
Prague, under the authority of the Archbiehop of Gilogne, Ute eenebi^^ moial lean 
apiieal to the example of «the most glorious of laymoti,.' as ^[mory XVI. 
called Daniel O'Comiell, who as a second Thomas stroye ^ w Uberties 

of his country and his church. * 

^ appeared 
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appeared to us to have reached even the lowest degree of proba- 
bility, nor would they be worth mentioning but tha^ they seem to 
have stimulated the zeal of M. A. de Beauchesne to collect all 
the evidence that the fury of the revolution and the lapse of time 
might have spared, as to the authentic circumstances of his life 
and death in the Tower of the Temple. 

31. de Beauchesne states that a great part of his own life 
has been dedicated to this olfjcct. He has — he tolls us — made 
himself familiar with all the details of that mediaeval prison- 
house ; he has consulted all the hxtant records of the ])ublic 
offices which had any connexion with the service of the Temple 
— he has traced out and personally communicated with ever} 
surviving individual who had been employed there, and he has 
even sought secondhand and hearsay information from the 
octogenarian neighbours and acquaintances of those who were no 
more. This statement would lead us to expect more of novelty 
and originality than we have found — for, in truth, M. de Beaii- 
chesne has added little-^ we may almost say nothing essential — 
to what had been already so copiously detailed in the respective 
memoirs of M3I. Hue, Clery, and Turgy, and of the Duchess d’An- 
goulome, Avho were inmates of the Temple, and in the Memoires 
Historiques oi M. Eckard^ which is a judicious and interesting sum- 
mary of all the fore-named authorities. From these well-known 
works RI. de Beauchesne borrows full three-fourths of his volumes, 
and, though he occasionally cites them, he does not acknowledge the 
extent of his obligations — particularly to M. Eckard — as largely 
as we think he should have done. An ordinary reader is too fre- 
quently at a loss to distinguish what rests on M. de Beaucln^sne’s 
assertions from what he copies from others. Tliis uncertainty — 
very inconveqient in an histr>rical work — is seriously increased 
by his style of writing, which is so ampoule and rhetorical as 
sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he is speaking literally 
or metaphorically ; for instance, in detailing the pains he has 
taken, and his diligent examination of persoj^ and plaaes from 
which he could hope any information, he exclaims : — 

^ Far twenty years I shut myself up in theX tower--’! lived in it— 
traversed all its stairs and apartments, nay, pried into every hole ig^d 
corner about it.* — p. 4. 

Who would suppose that M. de Beauchesne never was in the 
Tower at all-^perhaps never saw it! — for it was demolished 
by Buonaparte^ mad the site built over, near fifty years ago. He 
only means tbat4iis fitney has inhabited the Tower, &c., in the 
same sense that be afterwards says,— 

* I have repeoph^ Jiave listened to the sighs and sobs of the 
victims — I have read ficom the writings on the walls the complaints, 

• the 
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the pardons, the farewells ! — I have heard the echoes repeating these 
wailings.’ — 

Such a style may not be, we admit, inconsistent with the truth 
of his narrative, but it renders it vague and suspicious, and con- 
trasts very ‘disagreeably with the more interesting simplicity of 
the original works to which we have referred. 

M. de Bcauchcsne flatters himself that he is neither credulous 
nor partial. We think he is somewhat (ff both, but we entertain 
no doubt of his sincerity. We distrust his judgment, but not 
his good faith. Indeed, the*most valuable of his elucidations 
are the documents which he has copied from the revolutionary 
archives, and which speak for themselves ; and, on the whole, 
the chief merit that we can allow to his work is that it collects 
and brings together — with some additional explanation and con- 
firmation — all that is known — all perhaps that can be known — 
of that melancholy and, to France, disgraceful episode in her 
liistory — the Captivity of the Temple, and especially of the life 
and death of Louis XV^II. 

Louis Charles, the second son and fourth child of Louis XVL 
and Marie Antoinette, was born at Versailles on the 27th of March, 
1785, and received tire title of Duke of Normandy, On the death 
of liis elder brother (who was born in 1781, and died in IgfSO, 
at the outset of the Revolution) he became heir-apparent to the 
Throne, l)ut, in fact, heir to nothing but persecution, misfortune, 
and martyrdom. Less partial pens than M. de Beauchesne’s 
describe the child as extremely handsome, large blue eyes, 
delicate features, light hair curling naturally, limbs well formed, 
rather tall for his years, with a sweet cx])rcssion of countenance 
not wanting in either intelligence or vivacity — to his family he 
seemed a little angel — to the Court a wonder — to all the world a 
very fine and promising boy. We not only forgive, but can 
assent to, M. de Beauchesne’s metaphorical lament over him as 
a lily broken by a storm and withered in its cailiest bloom.* 

Within two /coz^r^aftcr the death of the first Dauphin (on the 
4th of June, 1789) the Revolution began to exhibit its atrocious 
disregard of not merely the Royal authority, but of the ordinary 
dictates of humanity and the first feelings of nature. The Chamber 
of the Tiers Etat (it had not yet usurped the title of National 
Assembly) sent a deputation on business to the King, who had 
shut himself up in his private apartment to indulge his sorrow. 
When the deputation was announced, the King answered that 
this recent misfortune would prevent his receifing it that day. 

* This image had been before produced cm a medal struck in 181^ by Mv TiroHcr 
under the aiiepicee of M. de ChateaubriMid,. which reprweatedal% breSen by the 
storm, with the legend Cecidit utjica, — Turgy, 314. 

♦ They 
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They rudely insisted on their right of audience as representatives 
of the people : the King still requested to be spa^d : the dema- 
gogues were obstinate — and to a third and mOTe peremptory 
requisition the unhappy father and insulted monarch was forced 
to yield, with, however, the touching reproof of asking — ‘ Arc 
there then iw fathers among them ? ’ 

A month later the Bastille was taken, and on the 6th of October 
another insurrection stQvmccbthe Palace of Versailles, massacred 
the Guards, and led the Royal family in captivity to Paris. We 
pass over the three years of persecution which they had to endure 
in the palace-prison of the Tuileries till the more tremendous 
insurrection and massacre of the lOth of August swept away 
even the mor.kery of monarchy and sent them prisoners to the 
Temple — an ancient fortress of the Knights Templars, built in 
1212, into the dungeons of which, uninhabited for ages, and less 
fit for their decent reception than any common prison, they were 
promiscuously hurried. 

Of this edifice, and its internal divisions .and distributions 
for its new destiny, M. de Beauchesne has given us half-a dozen 
pliins, somewhat larger but hardly so satisfactory as we already 
possessed in Clery^s w’ork. It was a huge and massive tower, not 
unlike ‘ the tow'er of Julius, London's lasting shame,’ and stood 
like^it in a large inclosure of inferior and more modern con- 
structions. One of these, thougli called the Palace^ was in truth 
only the ‘Hotel’ of the Prior of the Order ^ in right of which 
nominal office it had been for several years the abod(» of the 
penultimate Prince de Conti, and is frequently mentioned in the 
letters of Walpole and Madame du Deffand, and all the memoirs 
of the time. It was latterly the town residence of tlie Comte 
d’ Artois- Here the Royal family arrived at seven in the evening 
of Monday, the 13th of August, and su])posed that they w<‘re to 
be lodged — the King even examined the apartments wdtii a view 
to their future distribution ; but this w’ould have been too great 
an indulgence, and when bedtime came they were painfully 
surprised at being transferred to the more intlUnvcnicnt, rigorous, 
and, above all, insulting incarceration of tbe Tower. 

The Tower'was so surrounded by its own appurtenances and 
by tbe neighbouring houses that it was not easily visible from 
the adjoining streets, and it may be doubted whether any of its 
new inhabitants funless perhaps the King) had ever set eyes on 
it. M. Hue tells us that when he was conducted to it that 
night to prepares bed fpr the King he had no idea what it was, 
was Icist in wonder at the dark and gigantic object, so 
different from anything {le had seen before. 

' Though appt^ring to be one, and generally^ called the Tower, 

it 
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it was composed of two distinct parts. The greater of the two 
was a massive square, divided into five or six stories and above 
150 feet highjtexclusive of a lofty pyramidal roof, and it had at 
each of its four angles large circular turrets with conical roofs, so 
sharp that M. Hue at first mistook them for steeples. This tower 
had been of Hid the keep — the treasury and arsenal of the knights, 
and was accessible only by a single small door in one of the 
turrets, opening on a winding stones staircase. The door was so 
low that when the Queen, after tlie King’s death, was tom from 
her children, and dragged through it to her last prison in the 
Conciergerie, she struck her forehead violently against it. On 
being asked if she was hurt, she only said, ‘ Nothing can hurt me 
now^ This portion of the tower had in later times merely served 
as a depository for lumber. The second division of the edifice, 
called, when any distinction was made, the Little Tower^ was 
attached, but without any internal communication, to the north 
side of its greater neighbour; it was a narrow oblong, with 
smaller turrets at its salient angles. Both the towers had in a 
marked degree the dungeon character of their age, but the lesser 
had been subdivided into apartments for the residence of the 
Keeper of the Archives of the Order. It was into this side 
of the building, scantily supplied by the modest furniture of the 
archivist, that the Royal family were offensively crow’ded during 
two or three months, while internal alterations — wholly inadequate 
for comfort or even decency, and ridiculously superfluous as to 
security — were in progress in the large tower, destined for their 
ultimate reception. The Gothic dungeon was not, however, 
thought sufficiently secure ; bars, bolts, and blinds additionally 
obscured the embrasure windows — doors of ancient oak were made 
thicker or reinforced with iron, and new ones were put up on the 
corkscrew stairs already difficult enough to mount; The Abbe 
Edgeworth, who attended the King in his last moments, thus 
describes the access to his apartment : — 

‘ I was led across the court to the door of the tower, which, though 
very narrow and very low, was so overcharged with iron bolts and bars 
tliat it opened with a h^drible noise. I was conducted up a winding 
stairs so narrow that two persons would have difficulty in getting past 
each other. At short distances these stairs were cut across by barriers^ 
at each of which was a sentinel — ^these sentinels were all true swm 
culottes^ generally drunk — and their atrocious acclamations, re-echoed 
by the vast vaults which covered ey<^y story of the tower, were really 
terrifying/ 

Considerable works were also undertaken for external security. 
The Towers were isolated by, jbf? destruction pf all the lesser 
buildings inunediately npar |j^e|n, and the walls roouid the whole 
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kiclosure were strengthened and raised. The execution of the 
plans was intrusted, as a boon for his revolutionary zeal, to a 
mason who had acquired the distinctive appellation of the Patriot 
Pallay by the noisy activity which he displayed in the removal of 
the ruinsof the Bastille, for which he had obtained a contract. On 
the subject of these works a remark of the young Priiflbe is related 
by M. de Bcauchesne, which may be taken as one example out of 
many of the caution with which his anecdotes must be received. 
Wlicai told that Pallay was the person employed to raise the 
walls, the Prince is reported to ^have observed that ‘ it was 
odd that he loho had become so famous for levelling one prison 
should he employed to build another * * The observation, though 
obvious enough, seems to us above a child of that age, and, 
moreover, we find it made by M. Hue as his own in a note in his 
memoirs, and he certainly cannot be suspected of pilfering a bon 
mot from the Dauphin. 

The selection of this dungeon for the Royal family, and the 
wanton and almost incredible brutality with which from first to 
last they were all treated by their various jailers, constitute 
altogether a systematic series of outrages which we hjivc never 
seen satisfactorily, nor even probably, accounted for. .The heads 
of the King, Queen, and Madame Elizabeth fell, we know, in the 
desperate struggle of Brissot, Roland, Danton, and Robespierre 
to take each otlier’s and to save their own. But why these royal 
victims, and after them the two children, should have been 
deprived of the common decencies and necessaries of life — why 
they should have been exposed to the most sordid wants, to the 
lowest personal indignities, to the vulgar despotism of people 
taken (as it were for the purpose) from the lowest orders of society 
— that is the enigma ; and this is our conjectural explanation. 

The National Assembly which had sent the King to prison, 
and its successor, the Convention, which deposed him, seemed 
to tlic eyes of the world sufficiently audacious, tyrannical, and 
brutal, but there was a power which exceeded them in all such 
qualities, and under which those terrible Assemblies themselves 
quailed and trembled — the Commune or Common Council of the 
City of Paris. To this corporation, which arose out of the 10th of 
August, and directed the massacres of September, the Con- 

* It if worth ofafeiriDa that at tho taking the Bastille on the I4th July, 1769, there 
were found but fix oreeyen prifonen, three of them intaus, who were aUerwardi leut 
to madhouses ; the rest for forgery and scandalous offences unfit for public trial. 
There was no etate prisonsr. Ou the 27th of the same month of July, in 1791, the 
Jjfth veor of Ubsript^s prisone of Fhris oontaiiied 8913 prisoners: to this number 
must be adiied 2637, wbo liad passed in the prsesding user f^ tbe prisons to tbp 
•eaibld. VfXm Buotmparto demolidiid the Tlmple, which he had previously used 
m aiffatepriioit, there WWW lerailieD KsienMMfitf MpVlaceiifMe. 
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vention as a bodj owed its existence, and its most prominent 
Members their individual elections. Inflated with these suc- 
cesses, it arrogated to itself, under its modest municipal title, 
a power insultingly independent even of the Assembly and 
the Government. It was composed, with rare excej^ons, of 
tradesmen of a secondary order — men only known even in 
their own low circles by the blind and noisy violence of 
their patriotism — by a rancorous pnmity to all that they called 
aristocracy, and by the most intense 2nd ignorant prejudices 
against the persons and characters of the royal family. To 
the tender mercies of these vulgar, illiterate, and furious dema- 
gogues that family was implicitly delivered over — they it was 
that, contrary to the original intention of the ministers and 
the Convention, assigned the Tower of the Temple as the royal 
prison — they it was that named from amongst themselves all the 
official authorities, who selected them for their brutality, and 
clianged them with the most capricious jealousy so as to 
ensure not merely the safe custody of tlie prisoners, but the 
wanton infliction of every kind of personal indignity. And 
to such a degree of insolent independence had they arrived, that 
even Comqiittees of the Convention which visited the Temple 
on special occasions were controlled, contradicted, rebuked, 
and set at defiance by the shoemakers, carpenters, and chandlers 
who happened to be for the momenl the delegates of the Com- 
mune. The parties in the Convention were so perilously strug- 
gling for the destruction of each other, that they had neither 
leisure nor courage to grapple with the Commune, and they all,— 
and especially the mo^e moderate, already trembling for their 
own heads, — were not sorry to leave to those obscure agents tbe 
responsibility and odium of such a persecution. 

^ Assensere omnes ; et quae sibi quisque timebat, 

Uuius in miseri exitium eonversa tulere. 

Jainque dies infauda aderatT 

But the infanda dies — the 21st January — in which they all thus 
concurred, did not save the Girondins from the 81st October— 
nor the Dantonists from the 16th Germinal— nor Robespiane 
from the Neuf ThermSdor ! 

To the usurped, but conceded supremacy of the Commune^ 
and the vulgar habits and rancorous feeling of the minority of its 
members, may, we suspect, be more immediately attributed the 
otherwise inexplicable brutalities of the Temple.' 

Every page of the works of Hue, Clery, Madame Royale, 
and M. de Beauchesne exhibit proofs of the Vanton outrages 
o{ the Commune and their tools. The last gives from 
^ axohivea of that body, an mlj instanceb quote the 

rather 
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rather because it was not a mere individual caprice hut an 
official deliberation. In reading it, we must keep in remem- 
brance the peculiar character of the prison. 

^ ‘ Commune de Paris, 29th Sept. 1792, the fourth year of Liberty 

and first of Equality and the Republic. 

Considering that the custody of the prisoners of the Temple becomes 
every day more difficult by the concert and designs which they may 
form amongst themselves, the Council General of the Commune feel 
it their imperious duty to jjrevent the abuses which might facilitate the 
evasion of those traitors : they therefore decree — 

1. That Louis and Antoinette shall be separated. 

‘ 2. That each prisoner shall have a se{)aTate dungeon (jcachof). 

^ 3. Tliat the valet de chambre shall be placed in confinement. 

<4. That the citizen Hebert [the infamous Hebert, of whose 
crimes even Kobespierre and Danton grew tired or afraid] 
shall be added to the five existing Commissaries. 

‘ o. That this decree shall be carried into effect this evening — 
immediately — even to taking from them the plate and other 
table utensils (argenterie et les accessoires de la bouche). 
In a word, the Council General gives the Commissaries 
full power to do whatever their prudence may suggest for 
the safe custody of these hostages* « 

Soup-spoons and silver forks a means of escape ! In virtue of 
this decree the King was removed that night to the second story 
(tlxe third, reckoning the ground floor) of the great tower (his 
family remaining in the smaller one), where no furniture had 
been prepared for his use but a temporary bed, while his valet-de- 
chambre sat up in a chair. The dispersion of the rest was 
postponed ; and they were for some time permitted, not without 
difficulty, to dine with the King. A month later the ladies and 
children were also transferred to an apartment in the great tower, 
immediately over the King’s. On the 26tli October a fresh decree 
directed that the prince should be removed from his mother’s to 
his father’s apartment, under the pretext that the boy was too old 
(seven years and six months) to be left in the hands of women ; 
but the real object was to afflict and insult the Queen. 

For a short time after the whole family had been located in 
the great tower, though separated at night and for a great 
portion of the day, they were less unhappy — they bad their meals 
together and were allowed to meet in the garden, though always 
strictly watched and habitually insulted. They bore all such 
outrages with admirable patience, #nd found coifsolation in the 
exercise of whatever was still possible of their respective duties. 
The Kingpurstt^a regular cou^ ^lnstmct^ for his son— in 
,^tinff, arithmefe geography, history of Ftunoe 

. ^he ladies oti die princess, "hud 
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were reduced to the necessity of mending not only their own 
clothes, but even those of the King and prince ; which, as they 
had each but obe suit, Madame Elizabeth used to do after they 
were in bed. 

This mode of life lasted only to the first week in December, 
when, with a view no doubt to the irtfanda dies^ a new set of 
Commissaries was installed, who watched the prisoners day 
and night with increased insoleifte aiyl-ngour. At last, on 
the 11th December, the young prince was taken back to the 
apaitmcnt of his mother — the King was summoned to the bar 
of the Convention, and, on his return in the evening, was met 
by an order for his total separation from the whole of his family. 
The absurdity of such an order surprised, and its cruelty revolted, 
even his patience. He addressed a strong remonstrance to the 
Convention on the barbarous interdiction ; that Assembly, on 
the 1st December, came to a resolution allowing him to com- 
municate with his family ; .but it was hardly passed when it was 
objected to by Tallien, who audaciously announced that, even if 
they adhered to the vote, the Commune would not obey it. This 
was conclusive, and the debate terminated in a declaration ‘ that 
the King might, till the definitive judgment on his case, sec his 
children, on condition, however, that they siwuld have no comr 
munication with either their mother or their aunC The conditjpn 
rendered the permission derisory as to his daughter, and the 
King was so convinced of the grief that a renewed separation from 
hpr son would cause to the Queen, that he sacrificed his own 
feelings, and the decree became, as it was meant to be, wholly 
inoperative. He never saw any of his family again till the eve 
of his death. 

To what we already knew of that scene, M. de Bcauchesne 
has added an anecdote new to us, for which he (juotes in his text 
the direct authority of the Duchess of Angouleme : — 

^ ]My father, at the moment of parting from us for ever, made us 
promise never to think of avenging his death. Be was well satisfied 
that wc should hold sacred these his last instnictions ; but the extreme 
youth of my brother igade him desirous of producing a still stronger 
impression on him. He took him on his knee and said to him, My soUi 
you have heard what I have said ; but as an oath has something more 
sacred than words, hold up your hand, and swear that you will 
plish the last wish of your father.” My brother obeyed, burstii^ out 
into tears, and this touching gjg^oess redoubled ours.*— -p. 448* 

There can be no doubt that this anecdote represents tmly tiie 
sentiments of the Kin^;--aB he had already expressh4 diem in dmt 
pordon of his will which was specially addrea^l^tb Ms son — ^tmt 
wreown thut flie ilonfewhat dramii^c 

NO/^XXVi. . 2 e , hardly 
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bardl j reconcilabki with the age of the child or the jBober simplicity 
of his father’s character. Nor are we satisfied with M. de Beau- 
desoe’s. statement of his authority ; for, after ^ving it in the 
« text as directly from the lips or pen of the Duchess d’ Angoulwe^ 
herself, he adds in a foot-note a reference to * Fragments of unf 
published Memoirs of the Duchess of TourzeV But as Clery, 
who was an anxious eye-witness, and describes minutely the 
position and attitudes of alt the parties, does not mention any 
such demonstration or gesture, we siis|>^ that this ceremmy of 
an oalh is an embroidery, on the piain lact as stated by Madame 
Royale. — Royal Mem>y p. 200.* 

The next day Louis XVI. ceased to live. He died under the 
eyes of an hundred thousand enemies and of but one solitary 
Mend — ^his confessor ; yet there was no second opinion in this 
hostile crowd as to the courage ami dignity of his deportment from 
first to last, and it is only within these few years that we have heard 
insinuations, and even assertions (contradictory in themselves), 
that be exhibited both fear and fuxy-^struggled with his execu- 
tioner, and endeavoured to prolong the scene in the expectation 
of a rescue. We have against such injurious imputations the 
sacred evidence of that single friend — the official testimony of 
the Jacobin Commissioners, who were appointed to superintend 
the execution, and the acquiesewee of the vast assemblage that 
encircled the scaffold. But M. de Beauchesne has discovered at 
once the source of this calumny and its complete refutation, in 
two contemporaneous dodiments, so curious in every way, that 
we think them wptth producing in extenso^ though the fact is 
already superabundantly established without them. 

In a newspaper, called Le ThermamRre du Joury of the 13th 
February, 1793 {three weeks only after the exeeution)y there 
appeared this aneedote;-^ 

* When the eondamni aseeuded the seaflbld ’ (it is Sanson the execu- 
tfoner. Umself who has rdhted the fcet, and who has employed the tUrm 
eondWihwQ, " I ieus suipii^ at his assurance and courage ; but at the 
^ the (IfupiS droWfied Ids voice at the movement of my 
aseiihflhi:tb hkfjcounlwian^e^ddenly ohanged, and 

ImeW^MtaedlKMrifilyth^ (je suis perdu) r This 

elriBiittitahce;' hy anddier which Sanson equally narrated 

tbiA ** Urn ctmtiUmnbhad supped heartity the preying evening 
and fareak&sted wIA equal appetite that morning’* — shows that to the 
very moment of his death he bad rei^omMl on being saved. Ttboea who 
kept him in this delusion had no dotim the design of givltig him an 
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dppeaTBnce of eonrage that might deceive the epectatorn and posterity—. 
but the it41 of the dnuns dissipated this false courage, and contempo- 
laries and posterity may now appreciate the real feelings of the gtiilty 
tyrant/ — i. 479. 

We — who now know from the evidence of the Abbe Edgeworth 
and Clery how the king passed that evening, night, and 
and that the only ireoA of his fast was by the reception of 
Holy Communion — are dispensed^ from exposing the falsehood 
and absurdity of this statement ; but it met an earlier and evra 
more striking refutation. • 

Our readers may recollect (Q, R., Dec. 1843, v. 73, p. 250% 
that Sanson (Charles Henry) was a man more civilized both in 
manners and mind than might be expected from his terrible 
occupation. On reading this article in the paper, Sanson ad- 
dressed the following letter to the editor, which appeared in the 
Thermometre of the 21st : — 


* Paris, 20 Peb., 1793, year of the Trench P^puUie^ 

* Citizen — A short absence has prevented my sooner replying to 
your article concerning Louis CapcL But here is the exact truth as 
to what passed. On alighting from the carriage for execution, he was 
told that he must take off his coat. He made some difficulty, saying' 
that they might as well execute him as he was. On [our] representtr 
tion that tliat was impossible, he himself assisted in taking off his coat. 
He again made the same difficulty when his hands were to be tied, but 
he offered them himself wlieif the person who accompanied him [his 
confessor] had told him that it was Ids last sacrifice [the Abbd £c^- 
worth had suggested to him that the Saviour had submitted to the 


same indignity]. Then he inquired whether the drums would go on 
beating as they were doing. We answered that we could not tell, and 
it was the truth. He ascended the scaffold, and advanced to the front ae 
if he intended to speak ; but we again represented to him that the thing 
was impossible. He then allowed himself to be conducted to the spot, 
when he was attached to the instrument, and from which he exclaimed 
in a loud voice, People, I die innoceatP Then turning round to at, 
he said,,^^ Sir, I die innocent of all that has been imptkted to me. I 
wish that my blood may cement the happiness of the French peopIe/^ 

^ These, (Citizen, were his last and exact wonis^ The kind of Ik^ 
debate which occurred eft the foci ef the scaffold turned altogether «a 
his not thinking it necessaiy that his coat should be taken oflvand .Ua 
hands tied. He would . mso have wis}ied to cut off his own %-i^ T. 
[He had wished to have it done early in the momiiw by Cleiyr, ^ 
municipality would not allow him a pair of scissars.] 

^ And. as an homage to trathf 1 must add that be bore alt tl^ wiOi 
sang jiroid and firmness which astonished us X am itilnyinoed 
he hod derived this streng^ of mind from 

wfaidmo one could afpear more pemuadudupiidq^^ 

'Too hmy W assured, 61t»eif, that 
fehl., . I baye the honour to be your feBow 0tiaen,.->-|bufeofr.* 

2b 2 ' Thu 
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This remarkable letter is made additionally interesting by 
some minute errors of orthography and gminmar, Avhich sliow 
that it was the unaided production of the writer. M. do Beau- 
chesne adds that Sanson never assisted at another execution, and 
that he died, within six months^ of remorse at Ijis involuntary 
share in the royal murder. The last ^larticular is contrary to 
all otlier authorities, and is a strong confirmation of the suspicion 
forced upon us that M.<de Beauchesnc is inclined to exaggerate, 
and, as he thinks, embellish the incidents of his story. Sanson 
did not die soon after the King’s death, nor even retire from the 
exercise of his office till 1795, when he obtained the reversion 
for his son and a pension for himself {Dubois^ Mem, sur Sanson). 
Mercier saw and describes him in the streets and tlieatres of 
Paris in 1799 {Nouv. Tab., c. 102), and Dubois states him to have 
died on the 4th of July, 1806. M. de Beauchesne follows up this 
certainly erroneous statement by another, which we fear is of the 
same class. He says that Sanson left by his will a sum for an 
expiatory mass for the soul of Louis XVI., to be celebrated on 
the 21st of January in every year ; that his son and successor, 
Henry Sanson, who survived till the 22nd August, 1840, reli- 
giously provided for its performance in his parish church of St. 
Laurent ; and when the Revolution of 1830 had repealed the public 
commemoration of the martyrdom, the private piety of the execu- 
tioner continued to record his horror. of the crime, M. de Bcau- 
chesne gives no authority for his statement, which, whatever 
probability it might have had if Sanson had made his will and 
died within a few months of the King’s death, surely requires 
some confirmation when wc find the supposed testator living a 
dozen years later. 

We are now arrived at the reiyn of Louis XVII. His uncle, 
the Comte de Provence, assumed the regency of his kingdom; 
the armies of Conde and of La Vendee proclaimed him by his 
title ; and from all the principal courts of Europe, with which 
prance was not already at war, the republican envoys were at 
once dismissed. In short he was King bf France everywhere 
but in France. There he was the miserable victim of a 
series of personal privation and ill-usage, such as never, we 
suppose, were before inflicted on a child of his age, even in the 
humblest condition of life. 

Afte^the death of the King, the family remained together in 
the Queen’s apftrtment, but under equal if not increased super- 
.^vision and jesuousy. M. de Beauchesne has found in the recoids 
of the Commune a slight but striking instance of the spirit 
which still presided over the Temple. 


^ Commune 
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‘ Commune of Paris^ Sitting of the Jan^ 1793. 

‘ The female citizen Laurent, calling herself the nurse of Madame 
Premure [to distinguish the young Princess fronot Madame Elizabeth], 
has solicited the Council to be allowed to see her child^ now confined 
in tJie Temple, and offers to stay with her until it shall be otherwise 
ordered. The Council General passes to the onler of the day, because 
it knows nobody of the name of Madame Premiered ’ — ii. p. 12. 

The only indulgence the prisoners received was, that they 
might put on mourning. When the Queen first saw her children 
in it, she said, ‘ My poor chijdren, you will wear it long, but I 
for ever and she never after left her own prison-room, even to 
take the air for the short interval allowed them, in the garden, 
because she could not bear to pass the door of the apartment 
which had been the King’s. 

The royal prisoners had now no other attendants but a low 
man of the name of Tison, and his wife, who had been originally 
sent to the Temple to do the menial and rougher household work. 
Their conduct at first had been decent ; but at length their tempers 
becaiTu? secured by their own long confinement (for they were 
strictly kept close also), and especially by being suddenly inter- 
dicted from receiving the visits of their daughter, to whom they 
were much attached. These vexations they vented on their 
prisoners. Tison was moreover, as might be expected from the 
selection of him for the service of the Temple, a zealous Repub- 
lican. He was therefore much offended at the sympathy wliich 
two of the munic ipals, Toulan and Lepitre, showed for the cap- 
tives, and tlenounced these persons {ind another conveiied muni- 
cipal of the name of Michonis as having undue intelligence 
with the ladies ; and though these men escaped death for the 
moment, they were all subsecjucntly guillotined on these sus- 
picions. A more rigorous set of (\)mmissaries were now in- 
stallc’d by Ildbcrt, by whom tlic royal family were subjected to 
new interrogations, searches, privations, and indignities. Their 
condition became so misemblc that even the Tisons were shocked 
at the mischief their denunciations had done, and both soon 
showed signs of repeptaiice, especially the woman, who actually 
went mad from anxiety and remorse. She began by falling into 
a deep and restless melancholy, accusing herself of the crimes 
she had witnessed, and of the murders which she foresaw of the 
Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the three Municipals. The 
dcrangcjnent gradually amounted to fury, ‘and she was after some 
delay removed to a madhouse. One of the sti'an^est vicissitudes 
of. this long tragedy was, that, while the unhappy woman re- 
mained in the Temple, the Queen and Madame Elizabeth 

watched 
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watched over, and endeavoured by their*charitable care and con- 
solations to sooth the malady of their former persecutor. 

The spirit of the new Commissaries will be sufficiently exhi- 
bited by one anecdote. The little Prince (not yet eijjht years 
old) had been accustomed to sit at table on a higher chair. One 
of these men, an a]>ostate priest, Bernard* by name, who had 
lately been selected to conduct the King to the scaffold, saw 
n this incident a recognition of the royalty of the child, and 
took the first opportunity, when the prisoners wore going to 
dinner, of seating himself on that very chair. Even Tison was 
revolted and had the courage to remonstrate with Bernard, re- 
presenting that the child could not cat comfortably on a lower 
chair ; but the fellow persisted, exclaiming aloud, ‘ I never beJort 
saw prisoners indulged with chairs and tables. Straw is good 
enough for them.’ (p. 49.) And, strangest of all, after what we 
have seen of the state of the Temple, new walls and works were 
made externally, and what more affected the prisoners, wooden- 
blinds (abat-jours) were fixed to all the windows that had them 
not already. 

About this time (7th or 8th May), the boy fell sick, and tlic 
Queen solicited that M. Brunicr, his ordinary j>hysician, sliould 
be allowed to attend him. The Commissaries for several days 
not only disregarded but laughed at her request. At last the 
case looked more serious, and was brought before the Council of 
the Commune, wlicre, after two days’ debate, they came to this 
resolution : — 

^ Having considered the representation of the Commissaries on duty 
in the Temple, stating that little Capet is sick. Resolved that the doctor 
ordinarily employed in the prisons sliall attend tlie little Capet, seeing 
that it xoould he contrary to the principle of equality to allow him to 
have any other. ^ — ii. p. 51. 

Tlie date prefixed to the resolution is worthy of its contents. 

* 10 Jtfui, 1793; 2dc de la Ripublique^ ler de la Mart du Ty- 
ran* It is, our readers will observe, bad b^rench, and, more- 
over, nonsense, but its import on such an occasion is but 
too intelligible. The prison doctor, however, M. Thierry, acted 
like a man of humanity and honour. He secretly consulted 
M. Brunier, who was acquainted with the child’s constitution, 
and, for the three weeks that his attendance ]astc>d, the Queen 
and Madame Elizabeth, who never quitted the child’s pillow, 
had every reason to be satisfied with M. Thierry. 

This illness, though so serious that Madame Royale tlioug^ 
her brother had recovered from it, made no noise ; for afl 

Other interests were at the moment stifled in the great struggle 

* He wae guillotined with Robeepierre. 

between 
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between the Jacobins and the Girondins, which ended, on the 
celebrated 31st of May, in the overthrow of the latter. Hitherto 
the general Gfivemment — that is, the Convention — busy with its 
internal conflicts — had, as far as we are informed, left the 
Temple to the discretion of the Commune — but it now (9th July) 
intervened directly, and a decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety directed tlie separation of ‘ the son of Capet ’ from his 
mother and his transfer to the hanc|^ of a tutor (}nstituteur\ to be 
cliosen still by the municipals (ii. p. 07"). It was 10 o’clock at 
night — the sick child was asleep in a bed without curtains, to 
wliich he had hitherto been*^ accustomed — but his mother had 
hung a shawl over it, to keep from his eyes the light by which she 
find Madame Elizabeth were sitting up later than usual mending 
their clothes. The doors su<ldenly opened with a loud crash of 
tlic locks and bolts, and six Commissaries entered — one of them 
abruptly and brutally announcing the decree of separation. Of 
the long scene that ensued we can only give a summary. The 
Queen was tlirown into an agony of surprise, terror, and grie£ 
She urged all that inatemal tenderness could suggest, and even 
descended to tlie humblest prayers and supplications agiiinst the 
execution of such an unnatural decree. The child awoke in the 
utmost alarm, and when they attempted to take him clung to his 
mother — the mother c lung with him to the posts of the bed — 
viol(*nc*e was attempted, but she held on — 

‘ At last one (»f the Commissaries saiii, “ It does not become us to 
fight with women — call up tlie guanl.” Madame Elizabctii exclaimed 
Ko, for (iod’s sake, iio; we submit — we cannot resist— but at 
least give us time to breathe*— let the child sleep here the rest of the 
night. He will be delivered to yciii to-morrow.” No answer. The 
Queen then prayed tliat he might at least remain in the Tow'er, wdiere 
she might still see him. One of the Commissaries answered in the 
most brutal manner and tutoyant the tineen — We have no account 
to oive you, and it is not for you to question the intentions of the 
nation. What? you make such a to-do, becau^, forsooth, you are 
separated from your child, while cur cliildren are sent to the frontiers 
to iiavG their brains knocked out by the bullets which you bring upon 
us.” The ladies now began to dress the boy — but never was a 
child so long a dressing — every article w'as successively passed from 
one hand to another— put on and taken off, replaced, and drenched 
with tears. They thus delayed the separation by a few minutes. The 
Commissaries began to lose patience. At last the Queen, gathering 
up all her strength, placed herself in a diair w'ith the child standing 
b^re her — put her hands on his little shoulders, and, without a tear or 
a Vgh, said, with a grave and solemn voice — My cjiild, we are about 
to part. Bear in mind all I have said to you of your duties when I 
shall be no longer near you to repeat it. Never forget God who thus 
tries you, nor your mother who loves you. Be good, patient, kind, and 

* your 
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your father will look down from heaven and bless you.” Having- said 
this she kissed him and handed him to '’the Commissaries : one of whom 
said — “ Come, I hope you have done %vith your sermonising — you have 
abused our patience finely.” ‘‘ You might have spared your lesson,” 
said another, who dragged the boy out of the room. A third added— 

Don’t be uneasy — the nation, always great and generous, will take 
care of his education : ” — and the door closed ! ’ — ii. 71 . 

That same night the young King was handed over to the 
tutelage and guardianship of the notorious Simon and his wife, 
of whose obscure history M. de Beauchesne has not disdained to 
unravel the details. He has traced out some ()ctogrnarians of 
their own — that is, the lowest — class, who knew them, ana 
from these and other sources he has collected a series of circum- 
stances ignoble in themselves, but curious in their moral and 
political import. The traditionary di'tails related at an interval 
of fifty years by the gossi])s of Afadaine Simon w’oiild nf)t obtain 
much credit, but the substance of the sfid story is confirmed by 
abundant evidence. Anthony Simon, of the age (in ITiU) of 58, 
was above the middle size — stout built — of a very forbidding 
countenance, dark complexion, and a profusion of hair and 
whiskers — by trade a shoemaker, working in his own lodgings, 
which ivere accidentally next door to Marat in the Rue fles Cor- 
deliers^ afterwards de VEcolc de Mvdeeme^ and close to the Club 
of the Cordeliers — of Avhicli he was an nssiduous attendant. This 
neighbourhood impregnated him with an outrageous degree of 
civism^ and procured his election into the Commune^ whence he 
was delegated to be Commissary in the Temple. TIhut the 
patronage of Marat, his own zeal in harassing the prisoners, 
and especially his activity in seconding the denunciations of the 
Tisons, procured him the office of Tutor to the young K iiig. llis 
wife, Mary-Jane Aladamc, was about the same age — very short, 
very thick, and very ill favoured. She hatl been but a few years 
married, and too late in life to have cliildren, which exasperated 
her natural ill temper. Both were illiterate, and in manners 
what might be expected in such people. Their pay for the 
guardianship of the young Capet w^as, i^'s the decree of the 
Commune, to be the same as tliat of the Tisons for their attend- 
ance on Capet senior, 500 francs (20/.) a month. This was 
significant — the tutor of the young King was to have the same 
wages as the household drudges of the whole family. They 
were moreover subjected to the hard conditions — Simon, of neoer 
losing sight of his prisoner — and both, of never quitting 
Tower for a mdbient on any pretext whatsoever without special 
permission, which was only and rarely granted to the wife. It 
was in such occasional visits to her own lodgings that she had 

^ those 
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those communications with her neighbours as to what passed in 
the interior of the Temple, to which M. de Beauchesne attaches 
more importance than we think they deserve. We applaud his 
zeal for tracing out and producing valedt quantum every gleam of 
evidence on so dark a subject ; but we should have little confi- 
dence in this class of details. We know, however, from Madame 
Koyale’s short notes, enough of the characters of the Simons and 
of the system of mental and bodily torture to which the poor 
child was exposed, to believe that fiis common appellations were 
‘ animal ^ — ‘ viper ‘ toad ^^ — * wolf-cub garnished with still 
more brutal epithets, and sometimes accompanied by corporal 
punishment. 

At half-past 10 on the night we have just described, the 
young King and his astonishing tutor were installed in the 
apartment on the third story of the Tower, which had been his 
father's, but which was now, strange to say, additionally strength- 
ened and rendered still more gloomy and incommodious for the 
ciistocly of the* son. For tlie two first days he wept incessantly, 
woidd cat nothing but some dry bread — refused to go to bed, 
and never spoke but to call for his ‘ mother.' I fe could not com- 
prehend his position, nor why he was so treated, but on the third 
day hunger and the threats of Simon reduced him to a kind of 
silent submission, which how'ever did not mitigate the vexations 
with which the tutor soon began to discipline him into what 
lie called equality^ and which the poor child found to mean 
nothing but the most degrading servitude to his task-master, 
luen things that might look like indulgences were poisoned by 
tlie malice 'with which they were accomj)anied : for instance, 
Simon gave him one of those vulgar musical toys that the little 
Savoyards and boys in the street were used to play, called Jew^s^ 
harj)s^ with the gracious speech, ‘ Your wolf of a mother and 

3 'our 1) of an jiunt play on the hnrpsicord — you must leam 

t<» accompany them on this, and it will be a fine racket.' The 
child resented the indignity and throw away the Jew's-harp. 
This was rebellion against a constituted authority, and he was 
punished even with blows — blows, although it is proved by the 
apothecary's bills ilf the archives of the Commune, that during 
the whole of June and July he was so ill as to be under medical 
treatment. But even this did not yet subdue him, and he con- 
tinued, with a courage and intelligence above his age — which 
only produced new violence — to insist on being restored to bis 
^jnoth(‘r/ A few days after there was a commotion in Paris, on the 
pretence of one of those conspiracies which jvere so constantly 
invented when the dominant party had some purpose to answer. 
The present object was to throw more odium on the unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate Girondiiis ; but the prisoners of the Temple as usual came 
in for their share. Four members of the Committee of Sui'ete 
GenSrak visited the Temple, of whom Drouet, the postmaster of 
Ste. Menehoud, and Chabot, an apostate monk, were the chief ; 
they held a long and secret conference with Simon, wliich concluded 
in the following dialogue : — ‘ Citizens^ asked the Guardian, 

* What do you decide as to the treatment of the wolf-cuh {louvetenu) ? 
Be has been brought up to be insolent — I can tame him to be sare^ 
but I cannot answer that< he wiU not sink (crever) under it — so much 
the worse for him — but after all what do you mean to do with him ? 
— to banish him? — Answer, No I To kill him? — No I To poison 
him ? — Ko ! But what then ? — To get rid of him ! (Nen difairey* 

The wonderful dialogue is vouched by the revelation of one 
Senart, who liimself was secretary to the Committee, and, after 
the fall of Robespierre, imprisoned as a terrorist. Senart had 
added on his MS. as a marginal note — ^ He icas not hilled — nor 
banished — hut they got rid of him' Tlic process was, as we 
shall soon see, even more horrible than the design. 

From the son the Committee w’ent down to tlie mother : — 

‘ They began by such an examination of the persons and the apart- 
ment as thief-takers woiihl make of a den of thieves — at last Drouet 
[note the choice of Drouet as the spokesman to the Queen | sai<l, “ We 
are come to see whether you want anything.*' I want my child f 
said the Queen. “ Your son is taken care of,” rei)lied Drouet ; ‘‘ he 
has a patriot preceptor^ and you have no more reaMUi to coinj)Iaiii 
of his treatment tlian of your own.” “ I compluiri of iiotluiiir. iSir, hut 
the absence of my child, from whom I have never befi)re been separated ; 
he has been now five days taken from me, and all I am allowed to 
know about him is that he is ill and in special want of my care. 1 
cannot believe tliat the Convention would not acknowledge the justice 
of my complaint.” ’ 

Drouet, in a hypocritical report to the Convcuitlon of tills 
mission, stated that the prisoners admitted that they wen? in want 
of nothing, and tobilly suppressed the comjilaint of the Queen. 

Henceforward the severity of ISiinon grew' more savage, and 
every untoward event from without, especially the assassination of 
his iViend and patron Marat, increased his &ry. He forced the 
boy to wait on him, to clean his shoes, and to jicrform the most 
humiliating offices. On one point only the young king's resistance 
was inflexible — he would not wear the red cap ; for he probably 

* The Memoin published, in in the name of Senart (who died in 1797) have 
no allusion to this matter; but they are manifestly, and, iirdeed, confessedly, (rarblecb 
by the original editor. M. Tiirgy, who saw the MS., lias given tliese eifiracts that 
M. de Beauebesne repeal. Senart was a great scoundrel ; and though he may some- 
times tell truth, we look piXNi him as very doubtful autliority —indeed of none, except 
wben, as in this case, his evtdence may tell against himself. 
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remembered his havinof been forced to assume it during the terrible 
riots of the 20th of June the year before. In vain Simon scolded, 
threatened, and at last again fl(^ged him,— nothing; would subdue 
him into wearing the odious cap. At last the woman’s heart of 
Madame Simon melted, and she persuaded her husband to give 
over the cont(*st — she could not bear to see the child beaten, but 
she was willing enough tliat he should be bullied and degraded. 
His light hair curling in long ringlets had been a peculiar delight 
of his mother — they must be removed — Madame Simon cut them 
close all round. This very much disconcerted him — it tamed 
him more than blows could do, and by and bye, under the fresh 
inflictions of Simon, he was brought Uy endure the red cap with 
the rest of the Carmagnole costume. It had a piteous effect upon 
which even Simon’s cruelty had not calculated. To prevent the 
ladies seeing tlie boy, even when taking the air on the leads, a 
partition of hoards had been erected ; but the two princesses had 
disco vert‘d a c’hink in the carpentiy througli which they might 
pos$il)ly get a peep of him as he passed. When the Queen 
heard of tliis chance she overcame her repugnance to leave 
her room, and employed every device to be • near the parti- 
tion at the times when her son might be expected to pass, and 
for liours and days she watched at the chink. At last, on 
Tuesday, tlic SOtli of July (the exact date of so great an event in 
their life ot monotonous sorrow was noted), she caught a sight of 
lier bidoved boy, but what she had so long desired was but a new 
allliction — he Avas not in mourning for his father — he had on the 
Carmagnole jacket and red cap, the livery of the Revolution, 
and it happened still more unfortunately th<at, at that moment, 
Simon was out of humour, and the Queen Avas near enough to 
see and hear, though indistinctly, liis rude treatment and detest* 
able language. She was thunderstruck, and retired hastily, and 
almost fainting Avith horror, intending never to subject herself to 
such another shock ; but maternal tenderness Avas stronger than 
indignation, and she returned to the partition on that and the 
two or three succeecllng days to watch for a passing glimpse. 
Her grief was now fearfully increased by learning, though very 
vaguely, through Tison, who had returned to a softer mood, that 
the child’s health was not improved, and that his mind was 
exposed to the worst influences of his atrocious tutor. 

This crisis, hoAvever, of her diversified agony lasted but a few 
days. In the middle of the night betAveen the 1st and 2nd of 
August the Commissioners entered the apartment of the royal 
ladies to announce a decree of the ConA ention f^r transfernng the 
Queen to the Comierffme — the notorious antechamber to the 
scaffold. The Queen well knew she was going to death — ^she 
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knew she left her son in the hands of Simon — she knew she 
should never a^in see her daughter ; she has one lingering con- 
solation — she Jeaves her in the care of Madame Elizabeth, and 
cannot imagine that this innocent, inoffensive, and saint-likc 
woman could be in any danger. Even in that hope she was 
deceived — though, happily for her, she died in it. 

The same day that the Queen was sent to the Conciergeric, 
Chaumctte — the organ of the Commune — directed his kind re- 
collection to the royalr boy,"^ and sent him a present of toys, 
amongst which the most remarkable was — a little guillotine. 
Such toys the police allowccf to be sold in the streets of Paris, 
and the toymen had a stock of sparrows, w'ith wliosc decapitation 
they amused their customers. This well-timed souvenir of his 
father’s fate was probably intended by Chaumetto to tapprise the 
boy of the lot intended for his mother ; it happened however that 
day, that the Commissioners on duty at the Temple did not par- 
ticipate in Cliaumette’s benevolent intentions, and one of them 
was so perverse as to intercept and destroy the amiable play- 
thing before it reached the child. It is a curious sequel to this 
anecdote that Ohaumette was, we believe, the very first of the 
Members of the Council of the Commune who bail practical ex- 
perience of the real machine of wdiich he So much admired tlic 
model — he was guillotined on the 13th of April following — a 
month before Madame Elizabeth, and more than a year before 
the death of the child whom he had hoped to terrify by his ill- 
omened present ! 

In the mean while the demoralization of the child was zealously 
pursued by the Simons — he was forced to drink, taught to swear, 
and sing patriotic, that is, indecent and blasphemous songs, not 
merely with the ultimate object of ‘ getting rid of him^ hut for a 
purpose nearer at hand and still more atrocious. The Queem’s 
trial approached, and Hel)ert and Cliauinetto had conceived the 
infernal idea of obtaining from the child evidence against his 
mother so monstrous that our pen refuses to repeat it. After 
obtaining — by wliat terror or violence who can tell ? — the signa- 
ture of the child to a deposition drawn up by one Daujon under 
Hebert’s dictation, they had the, if possible, still greater infamy 
of questioning Madame Roy ale on the same horror, which they 
repeated to Madame Elizabeth. We copy the younger Madame’s 
own account of this extraordinary inquisition : — 

‘ They questioned me about a thousand terrible things of which they 
accuserl my mother and aunt. I was so shocked at hearing such 
horrors, and so inde^ant, that, frightened as I was, 1 could not help 
exclaiming that they were infamous falsehoods ; but, in if>ite of niy 
tears, they still pressed their questions. There were things which 1 
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did not comprehend, but of which 1 understood enough to make me 
weep with indignation and horror. My aunt’s examination lasted but 
one hour, while mine lasted tiiree ; because the deputies saw they had 
no chance of intimidating her as they had hoped to be able to do to so 
young a person by the length and grossness of their inquiries. They 
were however mistaken : they forgot that the life I had led for four 
years past, and, above all, the example shown me by my parents, had 
given me more energy and strength of mind .’ — Royal Mem,y p. 248. 

" Although the three victims were exaiiiined separately, yet the 
boy was made to sign each of the three depositions. AI. de 
Beauchesne has been lucky enough to find the original docu- 
ments, and he Inas given us Jac similes of the signatures. We 
think it worth while to reproduce those of the child, which seem 
to us melancholy evidence both of the force; exercised over him — 
of the retrocession of his education, for he wrote better two years 
before — and of his utter incapability (apart from all higher consi- 
derations) of understanding what he was about. The first is the 
signature to his own deposition, the body of which was prepared 
by Daujon ; indeed Al. de Beauchesne says that the fellow 
boasted of having invented every word of it : — 

The second to that of his sister : — 


The third to thjit of his aunt : — 



The fourth was to a supplementary deposition against his aunt, 
wliich we shall mention presently : — 


We leave this series of signatures to the appreciation of our readers ; 

and 
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and it is but justice to the memory of the poor child, the victim 
of all these atrocities, to repeat that he was at the time just 
eight years and six months old. He had been more than a year 
in prison, and had been above three months in the close custody 
and under the brutalising discipline of Simon. M. de Beau- 
chesne states that the depositions were not even read over to 
him. It is pretty certain that he was incapable of understanding 
them. The best comipentary, indeed, on these documents, is 
that of the poor Queen herself, who says in her testamentary 
letter to Madame Elizabeth— aUo accused in these horrible 
depositions 

‘ I have now to speak to you on a subject most painful to my heart. 
I know how much tliat poor boy must have distressed you. Forgive 
him, my dear sister, recollect how young he is, and how easy it is to 
put what one pleases into a child’s mouth, even what he cannot com- 
prehend. The day will come, 1 hope, when he will feel all your good- 
ness and tenderness to him and his sister.’ 

It was under these auspices and influences that the Queen’s 
trial commenced on the 14th October, ;ind lasted two whole days 
and nights, without intermission. She bore that protracted 
agony with unparalleled patience, presence of mind, and dignity. 
Nothing in the slightest degree confirmatory of the political 
charges against her was or could be produced. But tlien at 
length, Hebert brought forward his calumny, equally horrible 
and superfluous, for the fatal result was already prejwcd. She 
disdained to notice it, till one of the jury — not what we in 
England understand by a jury^ but the permanent gang of judicial 
assassins, packed and paid to deal with all cases that should be 
]>resented to them, according to the dictates of the public accuser 
—one of the jury, we say, observed to her that she had not 
replied to that point. On this challenge, she elevated with 
supreme dignity her head and her voice, and, turning from the 
Court to the audience, uttered these Jidmirablc words : — ‘ I did 
not UTiswer^ because nature refuses to answer such a charge ; but 1 
appeal against it to the heart of every mother who hears me' 

And subsecjucntly, when the counsel wlio bad been assigned 
to her terminated their short and interrupted defence, the 
President aAed her whether she had anything to add. She 
said : — 

‘ For myself, nothing — for your consciences, much ! I was a Queen, 
and you dethroned me — I was a wife, and you murdered my husband 
— I was a mother^ aaid you have torn iot children from me — 1 have 
nothing left but m| blood — make haste to Take it.*— *u. p. 157. 

M. dc Beauchesne does not givens hia authority for the allocu- 
tioi^ which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere ; if 
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really made, this last was the only request ever granted her. 
The trial was concluded at an early hour on the third morning, 
and at eleven o’clock on that same forenoon she was led to the 
scaffold. We cannot refrain from marking the fearful retribution 
which followed these infamous proceedings. Within 7^7lle months 
from the death of the Queen, the accusers, judges, jury, prose- 
cutors, witnesses, all — at least all whose fate is known — ^perished 
by the same instrument as the illustrious ^and innocent Tictim. 

The prisoners of the Temple knew nothing of the Queen^s 
trial ancl death. The two princesses were in close confinement, 
and had no attendant whatever. They did not even see their 
gaolers. Tison himself was now a prisoner. They were, in 
fac’t, alone in the world. They made their own beds, swept 
their room, and learned to suffice for all their menial offices. 
Ttieir food was delivered to them through the half-opened door, 
and they saw nothing but the hands that brought it. They were 
sometimes visited, searched, insulted, by the members of the 
(’ommune, else they never saw a human face. It was eighteen 
months before Madame Royale heard of her mother’s fate. Nor 
did sh(> know that of her aunt and her brother till near her own 
final deliverance. 

A bout ten days after the Queen’s death, 26th October, the boy 
made another declaration : — 

‘ Tiiat one clay while Simon was on duty at the Temple [in his 
former character of Commissary] in company with Johert^ Jobert had 
conveyed two notes to the Qneen without Simon’s having seen them, and 
lhat this trick [espioglerie] iiiatle those ladies laugh very much at 
having deceived the vigilance of Simon. He deponent did not see the 
I)apcr, hut only that those ladies bad told him so. 

* Before signing, he, little Capet, said, that his mother was aihdd of 
his aiinr, and that his aunt was the best manager of plots (ex^ctf- 
tait mieux les complots). 

This is the deposition^ to which the last of the preceding 
signatures was affixed, and, insignificant as it may seem, it is 
pregnant with curious circumstances, which deserve some deve- 
lopment, though they^have escaped the notice of M. de Beau- 
chesne. Simoti, when he first reported this statement to the 
(’oininune, declined to mention the name of thc"colle4|tie accused 
of bringing the notes, and he requested them to nominate some 
of their own body to take tlie boy’s deposition from his owti 
mouth, — it was then that Jobert was mentioned. M. de Bean- 
chestie makes no abserv8||on on the name — but, according to 
other evidence, it was a^krange one to find ill these e&TCum*- 
stances — for Jobert (unless there were commbiaii^^ the 
same name), so far from being likely to be m accoe^pfice of the 
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royal ladies, was of Simon’s own clique; and remained, even 
after this affair, in such full confidence with his party, that he, 
like Simon himself, followed Robespierre to the scaffold in the 
days of Thermidor. The story, therefore, of the notes, if true at 
all, was probably a device of Jobcrt and his employers to entrap 
the royal ladies into some difficulty — though why Simon should 
have brought it up again seems hardly explicable, unless indeed 
it was intended as a prelude to the subsequent proceedings 
against Madame Eli/abeth. However this may be, it is 
evident that, even if the fact, as stated by the child, was 
true, the redajction — the form and *phraseology of the deposition 
could not have been his, nor could it have been altogether 
Simon's, for he certainly would not have used Jind repeated the 
semi-respectful term of ‘ ces dames ’ for the Princesses — it may 
therefore be safely concluded that the reaction was, to some 
extent at least, that of the Magistrate delegated by the Commune 
to conduct the inquiiy ; and it seems, by another of those won- 
derful vicissitudes with which the Revolution abounded, that 
it was the poor Magistrate who fell a sacrifice to the charge 
directed against Jobert. This Magistrate (we find from tlie 
proces verbal) was George Follope — aged 64 — an eminent 
apothecaiy in the Rue St. Honore, who, though reputed a 
zealous patriot^ and as such elected into the Commune, was an 
educated and, it is said, a respectable man; and it is most 
probable that the insignificance of the deposition itself as 
regarded the Princesses, the revelation of the name of the })atriot 
Jobert, and the use of the term ^ces dames^ may have been 
attributed by his disappointed and angry colleagues to hiJ* 
integrity and decehey. Certain it is that the next — and most 
unexpected — mention we find of the poor old a])othecary is, as 
suffering on the same scaffold with his ^ accomplice'^ Madame 
Elizabeth ! {Liste des Condamnes^ No. 916, 10 May, 1794.) 

Another deposition, especially directed against Madame 
Elizabeth, was soon after extorted from the child — equally 
ignorant, no doubt, of the consequences of the words put into his 
mouth as in the former case. Indeed the imagination of such a 
charge as it was brought forward to support, is so grossly absurd, 
that it is oily astonishing it could have been thought of even in 
that reign of insanity. The Princesses were lodged in the third 
floor of the great Tower — the boy in the second^all the stories 
were vaulted — ^tbere was no communiGation between the apart* 
ments, nor even between the jpersoj^ employed in the service 
of either — andnuider Uiese circnm|l^es was madcr a 
deposition dat^ the 3rd I)ecember« 17fl3t ^ ^ which 
we give*4fi the exact teems which he is to 'hai^ need : — 

■ ■-..►''..‘That 
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‘ That for the last fortnight or three weeks he had heard the pri- 
soners [his aunt and sister] knocking every consecutive day between 
the hours of six and nine ; that since the day before yesterday, this 
noise happened a little later and lasted longer than the preceding days ; 
that this noise seemed to come from that part of their room where the 
fire- wood was kept — that moreover he know's (connaU)^ from tlie sound 
of their footsteps (which he di^tiIlguishes from the other noise), that 
during this time tiic prisoners leave the place wiiere (as he has indi- 
cated) the wood is kept, and move into the embrasure of the window of 
their sleeping-room, which makes him presume that tliey Jjide away 
something in these embrasures: he thinks it may be forged as- 
sigjial^D ! !], but is not sure, and that they might pass them through 
tlie window to somebociy/ — ii. 176. 

He knows tlie noise was made by the prisoners and not by any 
one else — he can distiiupiish through the solid vaultings of the old 
fortress of the lYmiplars the steps of two young women from the 
noise that would bo made in the fabrication of assignats, a thing 
and a jirocess of which he probably had never heard — if the 
stejis are dirci:t(?d towards their be<lroom, it must be to hide 
soinctliing — he thinks assignats ! — he thinks too they might 

convey them through the bamca(le<l and blockaded window', some 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground, to somebody — the only bodies 
in the wliolc wide sjiace around the tower being their gaolers and 
sentinels — and all this the spontaneous obser\atlous and declara- 
tions of a cl)ild 8 years and 6 montlis old. Such a tissue of non- 
sense was never, we suppose, before put togetlicr — it was even too 
much for Simon, who excused himself for not detecting the noise, 
by alleging tliat ho was little hard of hearing^ — but his wife 
was sharper — she heard it all — but never mentioned it, though 
Simon states that ‘ for about eight days tlie said Charles Capet 
had been in a torment (.'fc tourmentaif) to make this dec laration to 
the ineiidjcrs of the Council.’ 

We may here, and witliout further observation, leave to the 
wonder and indignation of our readers these abominable deposi- 
tions — still extant in the national archives, and as characteristic 
of the Republic — though in so different a style — as even the 
Massacres and the Gui^llotine. 

Meanwhile the brutalities inflicted on the pcxir child con- 
tinued with even greater rigour. One or two instances must 
suffice. Strictly shut up in one dark room, with no distraction 
or amusement whatsoever, he liad become so pitiable a picture 
of lassitude and despondency that one of the persons employed 
about the Tower obtained Simon’s consent to his having an arti- 
ficial canary-bird which ^Ss in the Garde Meuble, and which,, 
by an ingenious mechanism, fluttered its wings and sung a tune. 
This so much pleased him, that the same good-Uatuted sug- 
voL, xciii. MO. CLXXxvi. 2 F gestion 
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gestion was made as to some real canaries, tamed and taught as 
these little creatures sometimes are. Still more gratified, he 
made an affectionate acquaintance Avitli his iiathered Iriends. 
But this was too aristocratical an indulgence. One of the (.’om- 
inissaries in particular took offence at it — the inachim^ and 
the living fa\ourites were all .sent away, and tlie weeping 
boy was lelt again in solitude, or, still woise, the eonijiany 
of his morose guardians, who rarely sj)oke to hiju, and 
never but with harshness and insult. Another instamt* is 
more seriously revolting. In the midst <»f his degradation he 
had some memory, or perhaps dreamed^ of his former r(‘(dings 
and habits. Simon detected him one night kneeling in his 
bed with his hands joined, and appearing to sa\ his pravers. 
The impious wretch did not know whether t!ie child was a>le(q) 
or awake, but tlte superstitious attitude threw him into an 
cxtraonlinary fury; lie seized a great pit('h(‘i- of wat<u- — iev 
cold — the night was the 14th or 15lli of .laiiuaiy — and fismg it 
over him, exclaiming, ‘ Til teach you to sa\ your J\itrrtiostrrs 
and to get up in the night like a Trajfpist.^ Nor was that all ; 
he struc’k Jiiin on the face witli his iron-h(*(de(l sljoe, the soli* 
implement of punishment he ha^l at hand, and was <uily prevented 
beating him still inon? sevciel\ by t!u* interposition ot his wife. 
The child, shivering and sobbing, endeavoured to (*sia])(' from 
the soaking mattnvss liy silting on the pillow, but Simon dragged 
him down and stretched him on the bed swimming with wat<'r, 
and, (‘overing him with the wet ( lothes, forced iiiin li(^ in 
this state till morning. Tlie shock and suffering wiiiili the 
child endured that night seemed to liave a jierniaiKmt and cui- 
fccbling influence both on his mind and Ixidy ; it eiitirelv broke 
his spirit, and confirmed, if it did not jiroduce, llic lingciing 
malady of which he died. 

But the authors of his misery were liardly less miserable than 
he. They >vere equally prisoners, <'ondeinned to the same 
seclusion from all soc iety, and their only consolation was visiting 
their own annoyances on the descendant of so many kings. But 
even of this they were gradually growing weary, wlum a fresh 
circumstance, that affected the amour j^ropre of both husband and 
wife, completed their disgust. A decree of the Commune 
directed that the woman should not make her occasional visits to 
her ow n lodgings, nor the husband go into even the courtyard or 
garden of the prison, unattended by municipal officc^rs. When 
he asked once to go home for some private purpose, he was told he 
could only do so accompanied by two of these functionaries. This 
shocked his dignity : his neighbours thought him the Guardian of 
the young king and a great man ; he could not bear to ajipcar 

amongst 
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amonj^st them as a prisoner. When he once WJis summoned to give 
evi(l(*iue bfjforc the Revolutionary Tribunal he was escorted by a 
<K>uple ol* municipals. When he solicited permission to attend, 
with his colleagues of tlie Commune, a national fete in lionour 
of tlie retaking Toulon, he was harshly refused, tind told that in 
the reinph; he was at his pro])er post. At last he had an 
opj>ortuijity of escaping from his intolerable thraldom. A 
‘ sell-denying ordinance’ of the (,on1inuna decided that no person 
receiving a public salary could remain a member of that body. 
Simon gladly availed hiinsell #f the o]>tion, resigned his office in 
the 4 'cinj)lc, and resumed his functions in the Commune, only to 
di(* six months later with sixty or seventy of his collcagims and 
co-])arliuus in criim* on the ‘ ecJiafaud venqear ’ of Theriiiidur. 

On the l^tth ,Jan. 1794 the Simons took their departure. 
The wife said with a tone of kindness, ‘ Cajiet, 1 know not wlien 
I may sc(' \ou again.’ Simon interrupted her with a malediction 
ou the ‘ UhuI^ Rut was the child’s condition improved? Alas, 
no ! II is a( ti\e persecutors were 5 ;oue, but lie Avas left to priva- 
tions worse* than inllictions — to cold — darkness — solitary con- 
liiUMiJcnt — a regimen wliicli even the strongest liodies and the 
most <letennin(*d spirits lia\e been found unable to endure. 

4’lie Committ<;es ed’ (hnernmeiU decided that Simon, as he 
could lja\c no evpial, should have no successor. Chaumette* and 
Ileberl, still tlie ruling auiliuritics of the Temple, accepted this 
d(*eisioii, and said they would endeavour to obtain from i\iii force 
(f thi/ff/s (In force dcs duK^es) that see iirity which the absence of 
a personal su]u*riiitendence denied them. This force if t/iioqs 
was thus e.xpoimded : he was confined to a single room (where 
(‘ler\ had slept during the King’s life); it had one window, 
clos(*ly barn'll and bliiuh'd bv an nbat-jonr., which admitted only 
a small degree (»f obliipie light, and was never opened for 
air ; the door was removed and rejilaced by a half-door, of whicli 
the upper part was inclosed by iron bars ; a portion of those 
iron bars, when unlocked, opened like a trap, through whicli he 
received his food and passed out wdiatever he had to send away; 
the room had no othei^mcaiis of being heated than a pipe which 
was led through a part of it from a stove in another apartment, 
the lighting of the fire in which was capricious and precarious. 
At night the only light w^as a lamp hung on the wall of the ante- 
room opposite to the iron grating of the door. Whether by acci- 
dent, or as a kind of triumph, it was on the 21st of January, the 
anniversary of his father's death, that the young icing was trans- 
ferred to this dungeon — a prelude to his own. The horrors 
of such a condition — aggravated by the weakness of. the child, 
who could do nothing to alleviate his wants— are obscut^ rather 
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than illustrated by M. cle Bcauchosnc’s inflated and figurative 
eloquence. When tlie boy, on being shut up for the first time 
in this solitary duress, made no complaint and showed no change 
of temper, M. de Bcauchesne imagines that 

he may have felt himself beyond the reach of men — free in his prison 
— like a young fawn that had escaped to the hollow of some secluded 
valley from the pursuit of the hounds and hunters^ p. 199. 

In preference to such a style of narrative, our readers will 
thank us for substituting the simple and much more impressivi' 
sketch of Madame Royale^ which Indeed contains in substance 
all that M. de Beauchesne has so needlessly amplified, and all 
that we really know of this interval : — 

^ Unheard of and unexampled barbarity ! to leave an unhappy and 
sickly infant of eight years old in a great room, lucked and b()lierl in, 
with no other resource than a broken bell, which he never rung, so 
greatly did he ilread the people whom its sound would have brouglit 
to liim : he preferred wanting anything, and everything, to calling for 
his persecutors. His bed had uot been stirred for six months, and he 
had not strength to make it himself; it was alive with bugs, and ver- 
min still more disgusting. Ilis linen and his person were covered \^ith 
them. For more than a year he had had no cliange of shirt or stock- 
ings ; every kind of filth w'as allowed to accumulate about him aiid in 
his room ; and during all that period nothing of that kind had been 
removed. ITis window, which was locked as well a.s grated, was never 
opened; and the infectious smell of that horrid room was so dreadful 
that no one could bear it for a moment. He might indeed have waslit'd 
himself, for he had a pitcher of water, and have kept himself soine- 
what more clean tlian he did ; but, overwhelmed by the ill treatment 
he had received, he had not resolution to do so, and his illness began to 
deprive him of even the necessary strength. He never askeil for any- 
thing, so great was his dread of Simon and his other kee))ers. lie. 
passed his days without any kind of occupation, 'i hey did not even 
allow him light in the evening. Tiiis situation affected his mind as 
well as his body, and it is not surprising tliat he should have fallen 
into a frightful atrophy. The length of time which he resisted tliis 
persecution proves how good his constitution must have originally 
been.’ — Royal Mem,, p. 256. 

But while death was thus slowly and sildhtly advancing on the 
young King, the insatiable guillotine was rapidly sweeping away 
hundreds of guilty and thousands of innocent victims. Indeed 
we might call them all innocent, for there was not, we believe, a 
single one of them — no, not even Danton or Hebert— ;who, how- 
ever culpable, or even execrable, in other respects had committed 
any of the prefended olTences for which they suffered. Nay, 
w^e are convinced that^ of the 2687 executed bjr the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in Paris up to the faU of Robespierre, it would 
he difficult to find half a dozen- who were fairly convicted or 
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really guilty of the fact for which they were coudcmned. In- 
justice was proved to be blinder than justice is proverbially sup- 
])Osed to be. 

But, of all who suffered in that promiscuous massacre, the 
most transcendcnlly innocent was the Princess Elizabeth. We 
have never been able to discover any pretext nor to conjecture 
any motive for her death. The least irrational suspicion that 
we liavc been able to arrive at is that Robespierre had really 
formed some scheme of personal ambition upon the young 
princess, to which it was hoped to intimidate and subjugate her by 
tlic loss of her aunt. This is, no doubt, an almost incredible 
project, but it is hardly stranger than Robespierre’s contempora- 
neous proceedings, and it derives a kind of colour (as M. de 
Beauchesne remarks) from the mysterious visit which Robes- 
pierre made to the Temple in which he saw the princess {Royal 
Mem, 2()G) ; and it seems rendered somewhat less improbable 
by the slight, but not perhaps insignificant, fact that in the on- 
yinal edition of Madame Royale’s narrative the mention of the 
visit was suppressed — probably from a dislike to preserve any 
tjaf:e of an insolence against which all the best feelings of her 
nature must have revolted. 

But, whatever may have been the motive, Madame Elizabeth 
was executed on the 10th of May. She died as she had lived, 
like a saint. In the room where they were assembled in the prison 
on the morning of their execution she exhorted all her fellow-suf- 
ferers — 

‘ with a presence of mind, an elevation of soul, and a religious enthu- 
s’a'<m, that fortified all their minds, lii the cart she preserved the same 
firmness, and encouraged and supported the women who accompanied 
her.* At the scaffold they had the barbarity to execute her the last 
[though slie stood /mv^ on the list of 25 j. All the women, as they left 
the cart, asked leave to embrace her. She kissed them all, and, with 
her usual composure, said some w^ords of comfort to each. Her strength 
did not fail her to the last, and she died with all the resignation of the 
purest piety .* — Royal Mem. p. 262. 

Madame Royale did not for a long time know the fate of her 
aunt ; when she ask^d after her she received evasive ans^vers — 
^ she was gone elsewhere for change of air when she entreated, 
since she was deprived of her aunt, that she might be restored to 
her mother, she was told * they would consider it.’ 

Of the visit of Robespierre just mentioned, Madame Royale’s 
r- ;; 

* There were executed at the eame time Madame de Senozan, the venerable tiater 
of M. de Maleiherhea, a^ed aeventy-tix, and Mesdamea de^Cruasol, de TAigle* de 
Montmorin, de Canizy, de Cercy, and de frilly, and an old Madlle. de Buard. Among 
the men were fbur geutletn^n of the Lomenie family, and G'eotge Fallope, the 
apothecary. ‘ ^ ' 
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account (in the later editions) is, as might be expected, short and 
clrv — a just expression of what her pride and her piety would 
suffer in such an interview : — 

‘ One day there came a man wlio T believe was Robespierre. The 
officers showed him great respect. His visit was a secret even to the 
people in the Tower, Avho did not know who he was ; or. at least, 
would not tell me : he stared insolently at me, cast his eyes on my 
books, and, after joining the municipal officers in a search, retired.’ — 
7^.266. 

M. de Bcauchesne gives the exact and important datc^ and 
adds a remarkable circumstance 

‘ The tiny after the exeettiton of Madame Elizabeth — that is, 11th 
May — Mjtdame Royale was visited by Robespierre. She did not speak 
one word to him. She only gave him a paper, in which slie had 
written — 

‘ My brother is ill, I have writtefi to the Convention to he allowed 
to go to take care of him. The Convenlioa has not yet answered me. 
I repeat my demand,^ — ii. 219. 

This is all very probable; and the cold and dignified style of 
the note is such as we may believe Miidame yvould have used : 
but M. dc Beauchesne does not rite liis authority either for the 
date or the note, which surely, roiisidering tiie silence of Madame 
Royale herself, he was bound to do. 

Both the royal children were now in separate and solitary con- 
finement ; and here again we prefiT the simple narrative of tlie 
elder sufferer to the amplifications of M. de Bi'auehesin^ : — 

* The guards were often rlrunk ; but they generally left my hrol]n?r 
and me quiet in our respective apartments until the 9th ’riiennidor. 
My brother still pine<l in soliturlc and filth. Jlis keepers never went 
near him but to give him his meals ; they had no compassion for this 
unhappy child. I'here W'as one of the guards whose gentle man tiers 
encouraged me^to recommend my brother to his attention; this man 
ventured to complain of the severity with which the boy wjw treated, 
but iic was dismissed next day. For myself I asked notliing but what 
wa.s indispensable, and even this was often harshly refused; but 1, at 
least, could keep myself ch^u. I had sosip ami water, and carefully 
swept out my room every day. I had no light ; but in the long days 
[from May to August] I did not feel much this^privation. They wouUl 
not give me any more books ; but 1 had .some religious works and some 
travels, wiiich I had read over and over.' 

The fall of Robespierre (28th July, 1794), which opened the 
prison doors of so many other innocent victims, did ||Dt liberate 
the two children in the Temple, though it alleviated in some 
respects their personal sufferings. On the 10th Thermidor, 
Barras, who had played a chief part in the success of the pre- 
ceding day as commandcr-in-chief of the4roopa employed against 
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Robespierre, visited the Temple, and the result of his inspec- 
tion was the appointment of a single guardian in lieu of 
the Commissaries of the Commune — (most of whom indeed 
were that day and the next sent to the scaffold) — and to this 
office he named one Laurent, a private acquaintance of his 
own. Laurent was a Creole^ a native of St. Domingo. How 
he first obtained the confidence of Rarras is not stated : he 
was indeed noted in his district ^for liis patriotism^ but this 
was at tlic moment no gnsat nor eveh very favourable dis*- 
tinction. Can it have arisen from the influence of Josephine^ 
hers(‘lf a Creole^ and already^ intimate with both Tallien and 
Rarras, the heroes of the day ? Laurent at least did not disgrace 
his patrons : M. de Rcauchesne tells us he was a man of some 
(leofiee of education, gootl manners, and humanity, and the very 
first civcmns»tauces of Ills introduction struck him with astonisfar 
inent. He arrived at tfie Temple on the evening of his appoint- 
ment ; he was received liy simie Municipals who were still in 
authority: tl»ey closely scrutinised his appointment, and detained 
liiiii so long that it was not till two oVlock in the morning that he 
was c‘oiiduct(Hl to tlu; room of the ‘■little Capet.’ They had ex- 
plaiiuMl in general terms the way in w hieh the child was treated, but 
it was far from giving him any idea of the reality. Wlien he entered 
fh(‘ ante-room he was met by a sickening smell which escaped 
through th(' grated <loor of the inner room. One of the muni- 
cipals, approaching the grating, called in a loud voice, ‘ Capet! 
Caj)et!' C’api't did not answer. After much calling, a faint 
sound announced tliat it was heard, l)iit no movement followed, 
and neither calls nor even threats could induce the victim to get 
up and sliow liimsclf; and it was only by the light of a candle 
h(‘Id inside* the bars, and which fell on tiie bed in the opposite 
corner, that Laurent saw' tin* body that was thus delivered to his 
charge. With this he contented himself that night, for it seems 
tliat neither lie nor the Municipals had either the authority or the 
mechanical means to ojien that door. Another visit next morn- 
ing had the same results ; the child would neither speak nor 
slmw himself, though Laurent had addressed him in terms of 
kindness and persuasion. Alarmed and shocked at this state of 
things, Laurent made a pcn‘inptory appc*al to the govenmient for 
ail iininediatc examination into the condition of the cJiild. The 
r(?quest was granted, and accoitlingly next day, the 31st of July, 
several metulM^rs of the Committee do Surctc Genmile came to 
conduct it : — 

* They called to him through the grating — ^no aAswer. They then 
ordered the door to be opened : it seems there were no means of doing 
it. A workman was called, who forced away the bars of tlie trap so 
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as to get in his head, and having thus got sight of the child asked him 
why he did not answer? Still no reply. In a few minutes tlie whole 
door was broken down (enlevee)^ and the visitors entered. Then ap- 
peared a spectacle more horrible than can be conceived — a spectacle 
which never again can be seen in the annals of a nation calling itself 
civilized, and which even the murderers of Louis XVI. could not wit- 
ness without mingled pity and fright. In a dark room, exhaling a 
smell of death and corruption, on a ciazy and dirty bed, a child of nine 
years old w’as lying prostrate, motionless, and bent up, his face livid 
and furrow'ed by want and suffering, and his limbs half covered with a 
filthy cloth and trowsers in rags. His features, once so delicate, and 
his countenance, once so lively, denoted now the gloomiest apathy — 
almost insensibility — and his blue eyes, looking larger from the meagre- 
ness of the rest of his face, had lost all spirit, and taken, in their dull 
immovability, a tinge of grey and green. His head and neck were 
eaten up {rotigee) with purulent sores; his legs, arms, and neck, 
thin and angular, w’ere unnaturally lengthened at the expense of his 
chest and body. His hands and feet were not human. A thick paste 
of dirt stuck like pitch over his temples ; and his oin^e beautiful curls 
were full of vermin, which also covered his whole bofly, and which, as 
well as bugs, swarmed in everj" fold of the rotfon bedding, over which 
black si»i(lers were running. .. .At the noise of forcing the door the 
child gave a nen^ous shudder, but barely moved, hardly noticing the 
strangers. A hundred questions were addressed to him ; he answered 
none of them : he cast a vague, wandering, and unmeaning look at his 
visitors, and at this moment one w'otild have taken him for an idiot. 
The food they had given him was still untouched ; one of the commis- 
sioners asked him wJiy he had not eaten it? Still no answer. At la.st, 
the oldest of the visitors, whose grey hairs and paternal tone seemed 
to make an impression upon him, repeated the (jucstion, and he an- 
swered in a calm but resolute tone, “ Lecause I want to die ! ” I'hcse 
were the only words that this cruel and memorable inquisition ex- 
tracted from him.* — ii. 25. 

For these details, M. de Beauchesne, more siiOy gives us no 
warrant, but they are confirmed en gros by the Journal of 
Madame Royalc ; and there is another, in this respect uncxc^cp- 
tionable, witness to tlie main points, of whom M. de Bcauchesnc 
does not seem to have been aware. In the Afemoires de Lombard we 
find Barras’s own account of his visit, fie confesses that be 
saw the boy, and found him in a deplorable state of filth, disease, 
and debility ; it was stated to him that he neither ate nor drank 
— be would not speak, could not stand, and lay bent up in a 
kind of cradle, from which it was torture to move him. 
His knees were so swelled that his trowsers- had become 
painfully tight.^ Barras had them cut open at the sides, and 
found the joints * prodigiously swollen and livid.’ Barras con- 
cludes this picture by relating, in a toM of self-satisfaction, that 
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he immecUately ordered the attendance of a medical man, and, 
‘after havinor scolded the commissary and the (jargon de service 
for the filth in which the child was left, he retired!' He adds 
indeed, that he returned next day, and saw the doctor (whose 
name he had forgotten) offer the little patient a draught w hich he 
had ordered, but which the child — though still without speaking 
— refused to take ; the doctor whispered Barras that he might 
possibly have heard of the fate o/ his father, mother, and aunt, 
and suspect that they now wanted to yet rid of him {se defaire 
de lui ) ; so, ‘ to encourage him, the doctor poured out the draught 
into a glass, and was about to taste it, when the poor child, guess- 
ing his thoughts, hastened to seize it, and drank it off.' The 
doctor told Barras that the boy had not long to live ; and this, 
said Barras, ‘ was the last I saw of him ’ (Mem. de Lombardy 
p. 147, 150). M. de Beauchesne’s authorities (whatever they are) 
make, we see, no mention of Barras's having seen the boy, nor 
of his personal interference, which indeed is hardly reconcilable 
witli some of the details we have just given ; but Barras's own 
confession corroborates all the more important facts of the case, 
and the subsequent indifference of the new government to tlie 
state of the child, who lingered for near a year later in a condi- 
tion almost equally deploralde. 

We now resume M. de Beauchesne’s narrative. Bytheremon- 
straiKcsof Laurent, a little air and light were admitted into the 
loom ; a woman was permitted, though after much hesitation, to 
wash and comb the boy. One of the municipals, who happened to 
be asurg(‘on, was allowed to clean and dress the sores on the head 
and neck — an operation which, as well as that of the comb, w’as, 
from long neglect, become extremely painful. The vermin were 
ex]>f‘ned, an iron bed and clean bedding w'ere supplied, a suit of 
<h;cent clothes granted ; and the grated door was replaced by the 
original one. These W'ere but ameliorations to wdiich the most odious 
convicted criminal would have been entitled ; but all the other 
rigours of the prison were still maintJiined. The child was kept 
in the solitary confinement of his one cell. The chief authority 
in the Temple remained in the municipal body, who seemed afraid 
that, if they deviatctl from the severity of their predecessors, they 
were likely to incur their fate. Laurent himself was not allowed 
to see the boy except^ at his meal-times, and always then in 
presence of the municipals ; and when at last he wearied them 
into pertnission to take him occsisionally to the leads of the 
tower to breathe the fresh air, it was only under their watch-dog 
superintendence. Even in these short breaks^in his solitude be 
never spoke, and seemed to take little notice of what was passing. 
There was one exception — on bis way to the leads he had to go by 
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the wicket that conducted to what had been his apartment : 

he had passed it the first time without obscrvinjj^ it, but on return- 
ing’ he saw it, started, pressed the arm of Laurent, and made a 
sign of recognition, and ever after paused at tlie place, and once 
showed a wish to enter the room, which the municipal in 
attendance prevented by telling him that he had mistaken the 
door. He knew, of course, the death of his father, but lie was 
in ignorance of that of his mother, whom he still believed, as we 
shall see, to be in the tower. 

During this pericnl Laurent had ?ilso the custody of Madame 
Royale, who bears, in her Memoires, testimony to the <lecency of 
his manners, and kindnessof his treatment of her, and to his well- 
meant but less successful endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of 
her brother. 

At last, however, the quasi solitary coiifinenu'nt to which 
Laurent found liimself condemned was more than he could 
endure, and he solicited to lie allowed an assistant and com- 
panion in his duties. This was grantetl ; and, by some 
secret influence of the friends of the royal family, tin* son of 
an upholsterer of the name of Gomin was associat(*d cn second 
to T/ciurent in the care of the children. Goniin was a person of 
mild and timid cliaracter, who had great ditliculty in reconciling 
the scvc^ro orders of his employers witli his sc^cn^t .s\mpathy with 
the prisoners. Little change, however, was made in the regula- 
tions, except that cleanliness and civil language wen^ sul).stitiite<l 
for filth and insult. The child was still locked up alone*, <*xcept 
at meals, which were always served in presence of tin* two guar- 
dians and a Municipal, and frequently embittered by the cynical 
insults of the latter. These Conimissari<‘s >vere eh*< tcd in turn 
by each of the d8 sections of Paris, and were relieved <'very 
24 hours ; so tliat the regime was suhject to a great variety of 
tempers and cajirices, of which good-nature was the rar(*st. The 
breakfast, at nine, was a <*up of milk or some fruit ; the ilinner, 
at two, a plate of soup with a ^ small biC of its houilli^ and some 
dry vegetables (generally beans) ; a supper at eight, the same as 
the dinner, but without the bouilli. He was tlien put to bed and 
locked up alone, as in all other intervals between the meals, till nine 
the next morning. When the commissary of the day happened to 
look good humoured, the guardians wquid endeavour to obtain 
some Vatic adoucissemeiit in the treatment of the child— «such as his 
being taken to the leads, or getting some ixits of flowers, which 
delighted him with the memory of happier days, and in which he 
took more interest than in anything else* One day (tlie 14th No- 
vember, 17t)4) there came, with a stem air, loud voice, and brutal 
maimers, a person by name Delboy*— he threw open all tlie doors, 
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pried everywhere, gave his orders in a rough imperious tone, 
that at first frightened both guardians and prisoner, but by and by 
surprised tliem by the frank and rational, and even kind, spirit 
of his directions. When he saw the dinner he exclaimed — 

< cf Why this wretched food ? If thfy were still at the Tuilcries I 
would assist to famish them out : hut liere they arc our prisoners, and it 
is unworthy of the nation to starve them. IV hj'^ these window-blinds ? 
Under the reign of Equality the sun a| least should shine for all. Why 
is lie separated from his sister? Under th^ reigti of Fraternity why 
shouhl tiiey not seeeaeh other? ” Then addressing the child in a some- 
what gentler tone, ‘‘Should yoit not like, rny boy, to play with your 
sister? Jf you forget your origin, 1 don’t see why the nation should 
remember it.” Then turning to the guardians, “ ’T'js not his fault if 
he is his father’s son — he is now' nothing else than an unfortunate 
child ; the unfortunate have a claim to our humanity, and the eouiitry 
should 1)(* th(* mother of all her children, *So don’t be harsh to him.* ** 

- ii. 276. 

AH h(* said was in the same blustering sententious style, ‘com- 
bining,’ says M. de Rcaueliesne in his rhetorical way, ‘ the man- 
iitu's of I)iogeii(‘s with the charily of Feiielon.’ Another of 
Delhoy’s jihrases is worth repealing. In discoursing (as wc 
j>resuin(‘) of the character of liis colh'agues ho declaiuicd 
against — 

— ‘ tho<;e crafty hypocrites wdio do harm to others without making a 
noise — these are the kinil of fellows wiio invented the air-gun* 

Such a voice had never bcft)re been beard in the Temple, and 
occasioned a serious s<aisation, and soinething like conster- 
nation ; bill it at last enconraged rioiniii to ask liis permission 
that the lamp in the anttsroom, from which the only light of 
the (diild’s dungeon was derived, should bo lightod at dark, 
l^liis Avas iminodiatcly granted ; and Diogencs-Fciicloii departed, 
saving to the astounded guardians as he took his leave — 

‘ “ Shall Ave CA^er meet again ? I think not : our roads are not likely 
to meet. No matter — good fiatriots avHI recognise each other; men 
of sense may vary their opinions — men of honour never change their 
feelings and principles. We arc no ISeptcmbriseurs, Health and 
ftaternity.** * — Ib, 

The reign of this ^boiirru bienfaisanF lasted but a few hours, 
and (except as to lighting the lamp) left no traces. Laurent and 
Gotiiin were afraid to make any change on such ephemeral 
authority. AbiMXt the same time sentiments like those which 
Dclboy had blurted out in the prison Averc heard liimidly insinuated 
in society, and even in more than one new^spaper. This only 
exaspomted the fears and maUgnify of tiie Convention, and its 
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speeches and decrees seemed, as to the treatment of the child, to 
reveal as strongly as before the resolution ‘ de s^e7i d/faireJ* 

The daily change of Commissioners produced an alternation 
of gross vexations and slight indulgences not uninteresting, but 
which our space does not allow us to follow. One or two in- 
stances will suffice for the rest. On the 23rd February, 1795, 
the Commissary was one Lcroux — a ‘ terroriste arrierc ’* — who 
adored the memory of RobespieiTC, and hoj)ed* for the revival of 
his party. He insisted on visiting all tlic apartments, and was 
particularly anxious to see how those ‘ plucked roitelets looked 
without their feathers,^ When iie entered 3Iadame Royale’s 
room she was sitting at work, and went on without taking any 
notice of him. ‘ What ! ’ he cried, ‘ is it the fashion here not to 
rise before t\\Q people i ^ The Princess still took no notice. The 
brute revenged himself by rummaging the whole apartment, and 
retired, saying, sulkily, ‘ Elle est Jiere comme T Aufrichienne^ 
When he visited the boy it was only to insult Iiim. lie called 
him nothing but the son of the !Z//raw^ “ridiculed his alleged ill- 
ness, and when Laurent and Gomin timidly ventured to produce 
Del boy’s charitable maxim ‘ that he could not help being the son 
of his father,’ they were silenced by doubts as to their owm 
patriotism. ‘ Ah, the children of tyrants arc not to bo sick like 
other people. It is not, forsooth, his fault that he was born to 
devour the sweat and blood of the people! It is not the less 
certain that such monsters should be strangled in their cradle I ’ 
(ii. 294.) lie then established himself for the evening in the 
ante-room — called for cards and wine — the wine to drink toasts 
‘ to the death of all tyrants,' and the cards to j)lay picquet with 
Laurent. Ills nomenclature of the figure cards at picquet was not 
kings but hjratits — ‘ Three tyrants ’ — ‘ Fourteen tyrants^ The 
queens were ^citoyennes^ and the knaves ^ courtiers J The royal boy 
seemed not to understand, at least not to notice, these terms, but 
was much interested in overlooking the game, and hearing for the 
first time for some years people^ speaking to one another of some- 
thing else than his owm sufferings. The evening, however, ended 
ill. Leroux's Jacobinical fury was inflamed by drinking, and he 
made an uproar that terrified the child. He was at last got out 
of the room, and conducted to his bed on the lower story. But this 
accident had a favourable result. Leroux had called for cards — and 
thereby authorised their introduction ; and the child’s pleasure in 
seeing them induced Gomin, between Leroux’s departure and the 
coming of his successor, to introduce two packs, with which the 
little prisoner aenused himself for the restyf hisJif^J ’ The next 
‘Commissary happened to be a to^ms^ ; be too|c jpity on the boy, 
and at Gomin’s suggestion sent him, tbree.^fO^s inter, two or three 
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toys. But these were trifling indulgences ; and the continued 
interdiction of air and exercise, and the frequent insults and 
severities of the capricious Commissaries, were gradually aggra- 
vating the illness that had for some time past seriously alarmed 
the guardians, though the Commissaries in general ottly laughed 
at it. About January and February, 179»5, his malady assumed 
a more rapid and .threatening character. He grew more melan- 
choly and apathetic ; he became very reluctant to move, and 
indeed was hardly able to do so ; and Laurent and Gornin were 
forced to carry him in their^ arms. The district surgeon was 
called in, and in consequence of his opinion a delegation from 
the Commune examined the case, and reported that 
‘ the little Capet had tumours at all his joints, and esjiecially at his 
knees — that it was impossible to extract a word from him — that he 
never would rise oft' his chair or his bed, and refused to take any kind 
of exercise.’ 

On this report a sub-cominittce of the Committee de Surett'- 
Generalc were delegated to visit tlie child — it consisted of one 
Ilarmaud (of the Meuse), who on the king’s trial voted for 
banishment, and Mathicu and Reverchon^ who voted for death. 
These men found such a state of things tliat they thought (as 
Ilannaiul himself afterwards confessed, appealing also to his 
colleagues who were still living) 

‘ that fur the honour of the Nation., who knew nothing of these horrors 
— for that of the Conventiofi, which uiis, in truth, also ignorant of 
tliem — and for that of the guilty MnnicipuUty of Paris iiself, who 
knew all and was the cause of all these cruellies — we should make 
no public report, but only state the result in a secret meeting of the 
committee.’ — ii. 309. 

So strange a confession — that public functionaries su])prcssed the 
facts they had been a])pointed to inquire into for the honour of 
those who had committed and sanctioned the crimes — is suffi- 
ciently revolting, but it is much more so that no measures whatso- 
ever were taken to coiTect or even alleviate the cruellies that they 
had reported. Harmand’s account of the affair was not published 
till after the Restoration (as M. deBeauchesne notices with some- 
thing of suspicion as to its accuracy), and there can be no doubt 
that he then modelled it so as to excuse, as far as he could, his 
own pusillanimity, in having made no effectual attempt to remedy 
the mischief that he had discovered. The only apology that can 
be made for him is, that he was sent in a few days after on a 
mission to the armies, find it is possible, and even likely, that 
the very purpose for which he was sent waS to prevent his 
taking any steps in the matter. Ttie substance^ however, of 
his statement is fully confirmed by the evidence of Gomin, 
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though the latter disputed some small and really insionificant 
details. The most striking circumstance was the fixed and reso- 
lute silence of tlie child, from whom they, no more than the 
hjniier Commissaries of the Commniie, were able to extract a 
single word. I'his silence Harmand dates from the day on which 
he was forced to sii^n the monstrous deposition against his nifither 
— a statement which Ciomin denies, and on his authority Af. dc 
Bcauchesne distrusts Harmand’s general veracity. VVe think un- 
justly. For though (joinin might contradict the unqualified state- 
ment of his never having spoken from that very day, he hims(‘lf 
bears testimony that tlie exceptions were so rare and so secret as 
to be utterly unknown, except t«i tlie two or three persons whos. ; 
unexpected kindness obtained a wliisper of acknowledgment 
from the surprised though grateful boy. VVlitm (lomin first 
entered on his duties, "Laurent foretold tlial lie would not obtain 
a word from liim,’ which implies tliat he had not opened his li]).s to 
Laurent. The rejiort of tin* Commune which j)receded 1 lannamrs 
visit also states, as we have seen, that lie would not speak ; 
Harmand and his colleagues found the same obstinate sihaice; 
and we therefore do not see that Harinand's accuracy is in any 
degree impugned by (loiniii’s .secret knowledge that the c-hihl, 
though mute to all the rest of his visitors, had spoken to him 
and to one or two others, w’lio were afraid to let it transpire. It 
is, no doubt, too much to say that this ‘ mutisme^ began imme- 
diately on tlie signature of the depo.sition of the Gth October, 
))ecause there seems good reason to deny that he had any share 
in that deposition €*x<*ept signing it; he probably could not ha>e 
understood its meaning, and unquestionably could know' nothing of 
the use that was made of it — indeed it is ( (irtaiii that h<? never 
knew of his mother's death. But it is equally cc?rtain that, from 
some unspecified date after that event, he condemned hims(»lf to 
what may be fairly called absolute silence. If he had any idea of 
the import of the depositions which ha<l been fabricated for him, 
lie may have resolved not to give another opportunity of perverting 
what ho might happen to say ; sind tlie constant and cruel 
insults which he had to umlergo as the ‘ sm of tlm tyrant^ the 
‘ roitelet^ ‘ the king of La Vendee^ and the like, may have 
awakened in bis mind some sense of his dignity. Such con- 
siderations we can imagine to have dawned even ^ on that 
young intellect ; but in addition to, or even exclusive of, any 
metaphysical motives — the murder of his father, which he knew 
— the thoughts of his mother, which, as we shall see, troubled 
and tormented hi&i — his separation from his sister and aunt — 
a vague consciousness that he had done something injurious 
to them— and, above ell, the .pain, prison, privations, and punish- 
ment — 
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mont — in short, the terror and torture which he himself endured — 
account for the atrophy both of mind and body into 
which he Ijad fallen, and for the silence of the dungeon, so soon 
to become the sihmee of the p^rave. And it is certain that even 
in this (‘xtremity he had more memory and sensibility than he 
chose to show. Gomiii’s timidity, not to say terror, of compro- 
misintr himstdf, rendered his p^eneral depoi tiiient reserved and 
even severe; but one evening— Thursday, 12th March, 1795 — 
W'hen he was alone with the child (l.auiVmt and the Municipal 
of the day being absent at their clnh)^ he showed him some 
unusual marks of sympathy, and ])roposed something to gratify 
him. The boy looked up suddenly at (ioinin’s countenance, 
and, seeing in it an expressiem of teruhirness, he rose and 
timidly ad\ anted to the door, his eyes still fixed on Ciomin’s 
fare witli a gaze of suppliant inquiry; — ‘ No, no,’ said Goiiiin, 
‘ von know that that cannot be.’ 1 must sec Her V said the 
c liiid. " fM, ynv.///, \vt me see Her once affain before I dieV 

(iomiu led him gently away from the door to liis bed, on which 
th(^ child ft*!! motionless and senj>ele>s ; and Gomin, terribly 
alarmed — and, as he confessed, as iniich for himself as his pri- 
soiKu- — thought h)r a time that lie was no more. The poor boy 
liad long, (jlomiu susjiected, been meditaliiig on an opportunity 
for se(*iug his mother— tliought Ur had found it, and his dis- 
a])poiutmeut o\ erwhelmed him. This incident softened still mure 
the lit art of Gomin. 

A few' days after there was another sad scene. On the 23rd 
March, the (\)uimissarv of tlie day, oik* (,\>llot, looking stedfastly 
at tlie < hild, exclaimed, in a loinl doc toral tone, ‘ 'i'hat cliild has 
not six weeks to live!’ l.aureiit and (joiuiii, shocked at the 
efl'ect that such a ])roplic*cy might have on the* child, made some 
iniligatiiig observations, to which Collot replied, witli evident 
malignity, and in coarser terms than we can translate, ‘I tell 
Aou, c itizens, that within six %vec;ks he will he an idiot, if he be 
not dead ! ’ The child only shelved that he heard it, by a 
mournful smile, as if he thought it no bad imws ; but when 
Collot was gone, a Jear or two fell, and he murmured, ‘ Yet I 
never did any harm to anybody * (ii. 319). 

On the 29th of March came another affliction. Laurent’s 
tastes and feelings were very repugnant to his duties in the 
7 emplo, though he was afraid of resigning, lest he should be 
suspected of iticivisme ; but he had now, by tlie death of his mother, 
an excuse for soliciting a successor. It was granted, and he left 
the 1 eiiiple with the regret of everybody. Hie innocence and 
gentle manners of the child had softened liis republicanism^ and 
reconciled him to the ^ son of the tyrant’ The Prioce at |)arting 
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squeezed his hand affectionately, and saw his departure with 
evident sorrow, but does not seem to have spoken. 

One Lasne succeeded him — bis nomination and instalment 
were characteristic of the times. He received a written notice 
of his appointment and a summons to attend at the Commune to 
receive his credentials. Not coming at once, two gendarmes, 
armed police, were sent, who took him from his residence and (;on- 
ducted him straight and suddenly to his new post. Lasne had 
served in the old Gardes' Franqaises, and this caused his election 
as captain of grenadiers in the St. Antoine battalion of the 
National Guards. He was now ly^trade a master house-painter, 
lie was an honest man, of the moderate republican party, witli 
the air and somewhat of the rough manner of the old soldier. 
It was on the 16tli February, 1837, that M. de Ucauchesne, as 
he tells us, ‘ first saw Lasne, in whose arms Louis XV 11. had 
died’ — but the public had an earlier acquaintance with Lasne, 
which we wonder that M. de Beauchesne has not noticed. He 
was a principal witness on the trial of the Faux Dauphin^ 
Richemont,* in October, 1830, and then gave in substance the 
same account of his mission in the Temple and of the death of 
the young king that he again repeated without any material 
addition or variation to M. de Beauchesne. 

For three weeks the child was as mute to Lasne as he had 
been to the others. At last an accident broke his silence. 
Lasne, having been one day on guard at the Tuileries, had 
happened to see the Dauphin reviewing a regiment of boys, 
which had been formed for his amusement and instruction ; and 
in one of his allocutions (we cannot call them conversations) to 
the silent child he happened to mention the circumstance, and 
repeated something that had occurred on that day ; the boy’s face 
suddenly brightened up, and showed evident signs of interest 
and pleasure, and at last, in a low voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard, he asked, ‘ And did you see me with my sicord ? ’ f 
Though the guardians were equally responsible for both the 
prisoners, Lasne was especially attached to the boy, and Gomin 
to Madame Iloyale, whom at last he accompanied on her release, 
and on the Restoration became an officer of tier household. 

Lasne, a busier and bolder man than Gomin, soon discovered 
that the boy, whom he could barely recognise for the healthy and 
handsome child whom he had seen, with his sward^ at the TuiL 
erics, was in a very dangerous state, and be induced his colleague 

* Ai thif page if pasting through the press we Isara the death of this impostor in 
some o^ure corner of France. 

L That sword of which M. de Bcaqdiesiie givci a drawinm still tsists (or did lately) 
it Peril, ' 

to 
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to join him in inscribing on the register of the proceedings of 
tlie Temple, ‘ The little Capet is iridisposed.^ No notice being 
taken of the entry, they repeated it in a day or two, in more positive 
terms, ‘ The little Capet is dangerously ilV Still no notice. ‘ We 
must strike harder,^ said the guardians ; and now wrote that ‘ his 
life was in danger^ This produced an order (6th MayJ 1794) for 
the attendance of M. Desault, one of the most eminent physicians 
of Paris. Desault examined the patient, but could not obtain a 
word from him. He pronounced, howe\iBr, that he was called 
in too late — that the case was become scrofulous, probably from 
a constitutional taint of the §ame disease of which the elder 
Dauj)hin had died in 1789, aggravated by the hard treatment 
and confinement of so many years ; and lie had the courage to 
propose that he should be ininicdiately removed to the country, 
whore cliange of air, exercise, and constant attention, afforded the 
only chance of prolonging his life. The Government, who 
desired no such result, paid no attention to the advice, and 
Desault had nothing left but to order friction of the tumours 
at the joints, and some trivial potions which it was found for 
a long time impossible to persuade the child to swallow: 
whether he wished to die, or was, on the contrary, afraid of 
poison, did not appear; but to remove the latter idea, if it 
existed, both Gomin and Lasne tasted the medicine ; and at last, 
at Lasne’s earnest entreaties, and as if it were to oblige him^ 
the medicine was taken, and, as M. Desault himself expected, 
produced no change in the disease ; but there was an improve- 
ment in his moral condition — the care and kindness of the bene- 
volent doctor opened his lips — he answered his questions, and 
received his attentions with evident satisfaction ; but, aware that 
his words were watched (the doctor w’as never left alone with 
him), the little patient did not venture to ask him to prolong his 
civilities, though he would silently lay hold of the skirt of his 
coat to delay his departure. 

This lasted three weeks. On the 31st May, at 9 o’clock, 
the Commissary of the day, M. Bcllcnger, an artist, who had 
been before the Revolution painter and designer to Monsieur^ 
and who still retainecL sentiments of respect and affection for 
the royal family — M. Bellenger went up into the patient’s 
room to wait for the doctor. • As he did not appear, M. Bellen-* 
ger praduced a portfolio of drawings which he thought might 
amuse the boy, who, still silent, only turned them over heed«* 
le^sly ; but at last, the doctor still not appearing, Bellenger said^ 

^ SiVy 1 should have much wished to have canried .with 

me smother sketch, but I would not venture to do so if 
dii^^eeable to you/ Struck with the unusut^l . of 

:mu xCiii. NO, ctxxxvi. 2 a ^Sir^ 
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* Sir^ and Bellenger’s deferential manner, his reserve thawed, 
and he answered, ‘ What sketch ? ’ ^ Of your features ; if it were 
not disagreeable to you it would give me the greatest pleasure.' ‘ It 
would please you 7* said the child, and a p^racious smile autho- 
rised the artist to proceed. M. Desault did not come tliat day — 
nor at the usual hour the next. Surprised at his unusual 
absence, the Commissary on duty sugjnrested the sending for 
him. The guardians hesitated to take even so iiinoc:ent a step 
beyond their instructions ; but a new Commissary arrived, and 
terminated their doubts by announcing that ‘ it was needless — 
M. Desault died yesterday.' A death so sudden, and at sucli a 
critical moment, gave rise to a thousand conjectures — the most 
general was that M. Desault, having given his patient poison, 
was himself poisoned b> his einphn'ers to conceal the crime. 
Tlie character of the times and the circumstances * of the c*aso 
gave a colour to such a suspicion — but there was really no ground 
for it. Desault was a worthy man, anti, as Madame Koyale has 
simply and pathetically said, ‘ the only poison that shorttmed 
my brother's days was filth, made more fatal by horrible tr<*at- 
ment, by harshness, and by cruelty, of wliich there is no ex- 
ample ’ {Roy. Mc7?i. 278). 

Tl»e child now remained for five days without anv medical 
attendance ; but on th(‘ hth June M. Pelletan, siirg(*on-in-chief 
of one of the great hospitals, was named to tliat duty. This 
doctor — ‘ sent,’ says M. de Beauchesne, ‘for form’s sake, like a 
counsel assigned to a malefactor’ — had, however, the ('oiirage t<> 
remonstrate loudly with the Commissaries on the closeness and 
darkness of the sick room, and the violent crash of bolts and 
bars with whi(!h the doors were opened and shut, to the manifest 
disturbance and agitation of the patient. ‘ If you liav(‘ not 
authority,’ he said, ‘ to open the windows and remove? these 
irons, at least you cannot object to remov<; him to another room.’ 
The boy heard him, and, contrary to his invariable habit, beckon- 
ing this new friend to cf)me near him, he whispered, * Doiit 
speak so loud^ for tiiky might hear you overhead^ and I should he 
sorry they knew I was ill— it would alarm them.^ ‘ They ’ w ere his 
mother and aunt — who he thought were still living. The Com- 
missary — one Thory (a baker) — whose natural sympathy was 
thus fortified by the decided requisition of the surgeon, con- 
sented ; and a room in the .small tower, which had been the 

* An additional circumitanee of suspicion was, tiie diflcreAt dates officially gxvm 
to Desiiiilt's death. He certainly died on the ls( of June; yet the Report of the 
Comity de Sanid ^Au&ale to the Convention on ' the subject states that Desault 
died on the 4(h. Thia was, Ii0 doubt, an accidental mistake, but it was a strange one 
in so formal a doeuwant— the more fa because it shortened the surprisingly short 
interval between the deaths of the doctor and bi| patient from six days to three. 
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drawing-room of the archivist of the Order, was instantly pre- 
pared for the reception of the patient. The kind-hearted Gomin 
hastened to carry him in his arms — as he was no longer able to 
move himself — the movement caused him great torture, and his 
eyes, so long unaccustomed to th<* full light of day, were pain- 
fully dazzled ; tlic sight however of the sun and the freshness of the 
air through a largt open window soon revivc^d and delighted him, 
and in a few minutes he turned on (Jomin a look of ineffable 
gratitude and alfection ; but evening came, and from eight o’clock 
till eight next morning he again locked up alone. On the 
morning of tlu* (itli Lasne rubbed his hnees, and gave him a 
spoonful of tisan, and, thinking him really b(*tter, dressed him, and 
laid him on the l)(‘d. Pelletan arrived soon after. lie felt the 
pulse*, and asked him wlicther Ik* liked his n(*w n»om. ‘ Oh^yes!^ 
lie answ<'red, ‘with a faint, d<‘spoiHling smile, that went to all 
their liearts.’ At dinn(*r-tiine, just as the child Lad sWcallowed a 
spoonful of broth, and was slowiv eatim; a few cheriies from a 
]>lat(‘ that lay on liis h(*d, a new Coinniissarv, of the t(*rriblc 
name of llvhvri^ and worthy »)f it, arriv(*d. ‘ I how is this?’ 
sai<l ]i(* to the guardians; • wdu-ie is your authority for thus 
moving this irolj-ruh r ‘ W’e had no spt'c ial dirc'ctions,’ rc^plitnl 
(jon\in. ‘ lull thi? doclor tmleri'd ii.' ^ I low king,’ n torted the 
otlu*r, ‘ ha\(' barhers {carahins) Immu the ( it)vernmi*iit of tin* lle- 
puhli(’ y ^ ou must have the lea\e of the Coimnitt(*e — do \ou 
hear?* At thi'se words the ehild dropped a c*herrv from his 
fingers, f(*ll hai k on the heel, aiio hiil his late on the jiillovv. 
Then night < ame, and ag^ain he was locked up aiom*, ahaiidt^ned 
to his ho<lil\ suneriiigs and to die iii'w terrors which Hebert’s 
threat had (ividently excited. 

l\*ll(‘lan Jiad found him so much worse that he solicited the 
(Jommitteo of Snrctv Gihtrnilc f**r an additional medical opinion, 
and M. Duiiiangin, first physician of another great hospital, w'as 
next day (Sunday, 7lh J une) sent to assist him Ki*fore they arrived 
the ])aiient had had a fainting fit, w hich sc*emed to portend im- 
mediate death ; but lie reco\t*red a liltle. The doctors, after a 
consultation, decided tfuit there were no longer an\ hopes — tliat 
art could do nothing — and tliat all t:.at remained was to mitigate 
the agonies of this lingering death. They expressed the highest 
astonisbinent and disapprobation of th(' solitude and neglect to 
whicli the V)oy was subjected during tlie whole oi t*verv night and 
the greater part of every day, and insisted on the immediate neces- 
sity of giving him a sick-iiurse. Tlie Coiinnittee, by a decree of the 
next day |8th Juiw), consented — as they now safely might with- 
out any danger of the escape of their victim ; but on the night of 
the 7th tlie old rule was still followed, and he was locked up 

2 o 2 • alone. 
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alone. He felt it more tli.in usual — the change of apartment had 
evidently revived his hopes — he took lejive of Goinin witii big 
tears running down his cheeks, and said, ‘ Still alone^ atid my 
MOTiiEK in the other tower! ^ But it was the last night of suffering. 

When Lasne came in the morning of the 8th as usual, he 
thought him better ; the doctors, who arrived soon after, thought 
otherwise: and their bulletin, despatched from the Temple at 
11 A.M., announced thq danger to be imminent. Gomin now re- 
lieved Lasne at the bedside ; but remained for a long time silent, 
for fear cif agitating him, and the ^diild never spoke first ; at last 
Gomin expressed liis sorrow at seeing him so weak. ‘ Be 
soled^^ he replied, ^ I shall not suffer Ion Overcome by these 
words, Gomin kneeled down by the bedside. The eliild took his 
hand and pressed it to his lips while Gomin prayed. 

‘ And now,’ says M. de Beauehesne, ‘ having heard the last words 
uttered by the father, the mother, and the aunt — admirable and 
Christian words — you Avill be ahxioiis to gather up the last words of 
the royal child — clearly recollected and relau^l by the two witn(*sst's 
to whom they were addressed, and by me faithfully tranMnil)ed from 
their own lips.* — ii. 362. 

After the scene just described, Gomin, seeing bim stretelie<l 
out quite motionless and silent, said, ‘ I hope you are not in 
pain.* ‘ Oh //ca*,’ he replied, ‘ still in yain^ hut less — the music is 
so fine^ There was no music — no sound of any kind reaelu'd the 
room, ‘ Where do you hear the music?’ — ‘ U}t there! ‘ ILnc 
long ? ’ — Since you lovre on. your hnees, Dont you hear it / Listen ! 
listen!^ And he raised his hand and opened his great eyes in a 
kind of ccstacy. Gomin continued silent, and after a few mo- 
ments the boy gave another start of Q[)nvuIsivo joy, ;ui<l cried, ‘/ 
hear my mothers voice amongst them!^ and directed his ('yes to 
the window with anxiety. Gomin asked omr, twice, what he was 
looking for — he did not seem to hear, and made no answer. 

It was now Lasne’s hour to relieve Gomin, who left the room, 
and Lasne sat down l)y the bedside. The child lay for a whih? 
still and silemt, at last be moved, and Lasne asked if he wanted 
anything? He repU(*d, * Do you thinh my sister could hear the 
music? — IIoio she would like it!^ He then turned again to tlic 
window with a look of sharp curiosity, and uttered a sound that 
indicated pleasure ; he then — ^it was just fifteen minutes aft('r 
two p.M. — said to Lasne, ‘ I have something to tell you! — Lasne took 
his hand and bent over to hear. There was no more to be heard 
* — the child wa^ dead I 

•A post-mortem examination, by Pelletan and Dumangin, 
assisted by MM. Jeanroy and Lassus, eminent practitioners, and 
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of rojalist opinions and connexions, attested not only the absence 
of any si^^ns of poison, but the general healthy condition of the 
intestines and viscera, as well as of the brain; their report attri- 
buted the death simply to marasmus (atrophy, decay), the result 
of a scrofulous disease of long standing — such as the swelling of 
the joints, externally visible, indicated ; but they give no hi^t of 
tlic causes tliat might have produced, and did, beyond question, 
fatally aggravate, the disease. . 

The poor child was fated t6 be the vicflrn of persecution and 
profanation even after death. The surgeon, M. Pelletan, who 
was intrusted with tlie spcciaf duty of arrangimj the body after 
the examination, had, on the Restoration^ the astonishing impu- 
d('nc(' of c'onfessing that, while his colleagues were conversing in 
a distant j)art of the room, he had secretly stolen the hearty and 
conve\ed it in a napkin into his pot’ket ; that he kept it for some 
time in spirits of wine, but that it aftc'rwards dried up, and that 
he threw it into a drawer, whence again it was stolen by one of 
his j)upils, who on his death-bed (about the date of the Kestora- 
tion) confessed it, and directed his father-in-law <and his widow 
to restore the theft; which l^elletan, in consequence, received 
from them in a purs(\ and which, ‘ having handled it a thousand 
timrs, he easily recognised,’ and placed it in a crystal vase, on 
whicli were engraved seventeen stars. A disgusting controversy 
arose on tlic authenticity of Pellctan’s relique ; in consequence of 
whicli Louis XVUI., who had at first intended to place it in the 
royal tombs at St. Denis, retracted that design, chiefly, it is said, 
on the evidence of Lasne^ who strenuously declared that, how- 
ever inattentive the other doctors might have been, he had never 
taken his eyes off the body or Pelletan during the whole ope- 
ration ; that no such theft Ihould have been accomplished without 
his having seen it; that he saw nothing like it; and that Pelle- 
tan's whole story was a scandalous imposture. Besides this 
powerful and direct objection, others arose — from the neglect with 
wdiich Pelletan confessed that he had treated a deposit which, 
since he had taken it, he ought to have considered so sacred — 
from the vague storj of the second theft — and, finally, from, 
the doubt of the identity of the object retunied by the widow 
in a purse with that which the pupil confessed to have stolen. 
The apocryphal object therefore remains with the representatives 
of Pelletan ; but the disgrace of his story, whether true or false, 
is fixed indelibly on his memory. 

But this was not all. The very grave of the poor boy became 
matter of controversy. Tlierc is no doubt th«t the body was 
buried openly, and with decent solemnity — accompanied by 
several municipal authorities and his last friend Lasne-^in 
t the 
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tlie churchyard of the parish of St. Margaret, In the Faubourg 
St. Antoine ; but when Louis XVIIl. clirechid an inquiry 
into the exact spot, with a view of transferring the body to St. 
Denis, the evidence was so vari<His, inconclusive, and contra- 
di( tory, that — as in the case of the heart — it seemed prudent to 
abandon the original dc^sign, and the remains of Louis X\ II. 
repose undisturbed and undistinguished in a small grassy inclo- 
siire adjoining the church, and so surrounded by houses that it is 
not marked on the ordinary maps of Paris. It has l)een for 
more than fifty years abandoned as a c(‘m<‘teiy — forgotUm and 
unknown by the two last generations of men e\en in its own 
neighbourhood, till the j>ious enthusiaMii of 31. de IIeauclu‘sne 
nwealed it to us, but now' we suppose never to be again forgotten 
— though the place seems altogether <lesecrat(*d. cannot 

understand — whatever good reasons tliert; might be for aban- 
doning a search after the iiidixidnal grave* — w hy the monarehs 
and ministers of the llestoration did mU, iji this narrow, secluded, 
and most appropriate spot, raise some kind of mejiioiial to not 
only so innoe(*nt but so iiiolleiisiA e and so interesting a, \itlim. 

31. de lleaiichesne hints that such was the frustrated d(*siro 
of the Ducliess d Angouleiiif*. \Vhy a re quest so pious and si> 
modest sluiuld iiave been rejcci«*d In those niinist(*rs ue* are at a 
loss te> e’one(‘i\e. He announces that he himsedf de*signs to plaee* 
soiiui liutc.ble me'inorial within the inclosure. We doubt \vli(*lh(;r 
he w ill be periiiitt(*d to do so ; but he will at le*ast have the* e eui- 
solation of having in this work dedicated le) the obje*et ed his 
rcv(;n*nce anel affection a monument wliicli neithe*!* the raneour e>f 
rcve>lufionisls, the neglect so i~dlsnnt royalists, nor the terrors of 
the new despotism can ever obliterate. 


Art. IV \ — 1. Solution Nanvclh de la Question des Lieux Saints^ 
Par M. TAbbe J. 31. 3Iiclioa. Paris. 1652. 

2. Bethlehem in Balcstina. Von Dr. Titus Tobler. S. Gall. 

1849. 

3. Golf/atha. Seine Kirchen und Klbstcr, Von Dr. Titus Tobler. 
S. Gall. 1851. 

4. Die Siloahquelh und der Oelbera^ Von Dr. Titus Tobler. 
S. Gall. 1852. 

B y one of those sudden turns of history, which from time to time 
take the world by surprise, the whole attention of Europe, 
after an interval af more than five centuries, has once more been 
fixed on the ‘ Holy Places ’ of the Eastern world. That ‘ inournfuL 
and solitary silence^ wbicb» with the brief exception of 1799 and 

1840, 
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1840, has for more than five hundred years ‘ prevailed alonj^ the 
shoH' ’ of Palestine^, is once more broken by the sound of ‘ tlio 
w^n’ld's debate,’ by the iriijrhty controversy which, bejjinnina: 
from th(? wrangles of Greek and Latin monks over the key of 
the ( onvc'nt of Bethleliein, and the dome of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, has now enclosed within its circle the statesmen 
of all the greatest powers in (Europe. 

Into tlial c'ontroversy we do iiot purpose to enter. 7^o unfold 
its history at length, even without re^anPto those recent phases 
whicli have now embroiled the world, would require a volume. 
\'et a few words may sufiice to put our n^aders in possession of 
the leadiriir facts of the ])ast on which it rests, riie dispute of the 
‘ Holy Places’ is a result and an epitome of that Crusade within 
lli(‘ ( Vusades which forms so curious an e})i.sodc in that eventful 
drairia. We aie then* reminded oi w hat else* we are apt to foruet, 
that ifK* elpAalrv of Ihirope wen* en^a^c'd, not only in the mighty" 
coullict with the iollowers of Maliomet, hut also in a constant 
v.ndcr-srnii;ji:l<‘ with tiu* emperors of the yn'at city they encoun- 
Ii Tcd in tlK*ir mitbvav iiroi^rcss. 7’lie caj)turc of Constantinople 
l»v the Latins in tiu* fourth Crusade was Imt the same* hard mea- 
Nun* to tlie llAzantim* r]m])ire which on a smaller scale they had 
alieady dealt to the llvzantine ( 'hurch, tfien, as now, the national 
(’hiirch oJ‘ Palestine, as it is iren(*rally of tlie fhist. 7"he Cru- 
saders, l»y virtue of their coiKpiesI, nccupi«*d the Holy Plac.x^s 
which had ])reviously l)c*cn in the hands erf the Greeks; and 
till* (j reeks in turn, wlicm the Crusaders w(*rc ultimately ex- 
pelled hy the Turks, took advantajre of the influence of wc'alth 
and nejirhbourhood to rejjain from the conquerors that share in 
the sanctuaries oi' which the luinipcan princes had deprived 
them. Copt and Syrian, ^Georiri.'in and Armenian, have, it is 
triK*, their owm Haims to inainlain, as ilissenters from the main 
llyzantine e.stal)Iislimciit from which they have successively sepa- 
rated. But the one standing conflict has always been between 
the descendants of the crusadinjr invaders, supported by Franco or 
Spain, and the descendants of the original Greek occupants, sup- 
ported by the great N^)rthern Power which assumes to have suc- 
ceeded to the name and privileges of the Eastern Ca'sars. IVeither 
party can ever forget that once the whole sanctuary was exclu- 
sively theirs, and, although France and Russia have doubtless inter- 
posed on behalf of their respective? national creeds from political 
or commercial motives, yet the religious j>retexts have arisen from 
the previous juxtaposition of two great and hostile Churches — here 
brought together within narrower bounds than <an^ two sects else- 
where in the world. Once only besides has their controversy been 
waged in equal proximity; namely, when the Latin Church, 
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hejiLdecl by Augustine, found itself, in our own island, brought 
into abrupt collision with the customs and traditions of the 
Greeks, in the ancient British Church founded by Eastern mis- 
sionaries. What in the extreme West was decided once for all 
by a short and bloody struggle, in Palestine has dragged on its 
weary length for many centuries. And this long conllict has 
been further complicated by the numerous treaties wliich, from 
the memorable epoch when Francis I. startled Christendom by 
declaring himself an ally of the Sultan, have been (oncinded 
between France and the Porte for the protection of th(‘ Frank 
settlers in Syria ; and yet again, by the vacillations of tlie Turkish 
government, partly from ignorance, and partly from weakness, ns 
it has been pressed on one side or the other by the claims of two 
powerful parties in a question to the rights of which it is by its 
own position entirely indifferent. 

Meainvliile, it may be of more general interest to give a sum- 
m.ary account of places whose names, though long familiar, are 
thus invested for the moment with a fresh interest, and to describe 
briefly what is and what is not the importance belonging to the 
‘Holy Places’ ol Palestine. Many even amongst our own 
countrymen still regard them wdth an exaggerated n^vcrence, 
which is a serious obstacle to the progress of a calm and candid 
inquiry into the history and geography of a country which can 
never lose its attractions whilst there is a heart in Christendom 
to feel, or a head to think. Many, in their disgust at the folly 
and ignorance with which those sanctuaries arc infested, not 
only deny to them their legitimate place, but extend their aver- 
sion to the region in which they are situated, perhaps even to 
the religion they represent. Many are ignorant altogether of 
their nature, their claims, or their peculiar relation to each 
other, or to the rest of the world. 

1 hose who wish to study the subject at length cannot do 
better than peruse the volumes which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The Abbe Michon’s little work gives the 
most perspicuous, as it certainly is the most condensed, account 
of the Holy Places which we have met ; an^ his ‘ New Solution’ 
gives us a favourable impression both of the candour and the 
charity of the author. The works of Toblcr — a German physi<?ian 
from the shores of the Lake of Constance — exhibit the usual 
qualities of German industry, which almost always make their 
antiquarian researches useful to the student even when unreadable 
by the public at large. To the wrell-known authorities on these 
subjects in our o^n language we shall refer as occasion serves. 

The term ‘ Holy Places,’ which, applied in its most extended 
sense to the scenes of events commemorated in sacred history, 
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would be only another word for the geography of Syria and 
Arabia, is limited in modern phraseology to the special localities 
which the Greek and Latin Clmrch, singly or conjointly, have 
selected for the objects of religious pilgrimage. Some scenes 
which the bulk of the Christian world would regard as most 
saci’cd are almost wholly neglected by the mass of devotees. 
Others, which riink high in the estimation of local and eccle- 
siastical tradition, arc probably unknown beyond the immediate 
spliero of those wlio worship in them. * 

"nie A bbe Michon succinctly notices twelve such places. They 
are as follows : — 1. Churcli of the Nativity at Ilethlehera (com- 
mon). 2. Church of the Annunciation at Nazareth (Latin), 
3. (’Iiurch of Jacob’s Well at Sliechem (destroyed). 4. Church 
at Cana (Greek). 5. Cliurch of St. Peter at Tiberias (Latin). 

6. Cinjrch of tlie Presentation at .Jerusalem (Mussulman). 

7. Church of the Flagellation (Latin). Grotto (not the garden) 
of Gethsemane (Latin), ih Tomb of the Virgin (common). 
10. Church of the Ascension (Mussulman). 11. Church of the 
Apostles (Mussulman). 12. Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(common). Put, as some of those have been long deserted, and 
others depend for their support entirely on the greater sanc tuaries 
in their neighbourhood, we shall confine ourselves to those which 
exist in Uethlehcrn, Naz.areth, and Jerusalem. 

I. AN'hether from being usually the first seen, or from its own 
intrinsic solemnity, there is probably none of the Holy Places 
which produce a givater impression at first sight than the convent 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem. The enormous edifice, which 
extends along tlie narrow crest of the hill from west to east, 
consists of tlie Church of the Nativity, with the three con- 
vents, Latin, Greek, antP Armenian, abutting respectively upon 
its north-eastern, soiith-eastmn, and south-western extremities, 
lixternally there is nothing to command attention beyond its size 
— the more imposing from the meanness and smallness of tlie 
village, which hangs as it were on its western skirts. But the 
venerable nave of the Church — now deserted, bare, discrowned — 
is probably the most^ancient monument of Christian architecture 
in Palestine, we may almost Stay in the world ; for it is the rem- 
nant of the Basilica, built by Helena herself, and the prototype 
of the Basilicas erected by her Imperial son — at Jerusalem beside 
the Holy Sepulchre, at Rome over the graves of St. Paul and 
St. Peter. The buildings of Constantine have perished ; but 
that of Helena * still in part remains ; and those who have 

* Tobler has proved that a (i^reat part of the Church of Helena has been 8U))er8eded 
by the lucccuive edidceB of Jiwtiinaii and Emanuel Comnenus (p. 104, 105). But 
there seems no siilficient reason for disputing the antiquity of the nave. 
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visited the two Churches of St. Apolliiiaris at Ravenna, con- 
structed on the same model two centuries later hy tlie Byzantine 
Bmperors, can form some notion of what it must have been in 
the days of its splendour. The lon^ double lines of Corinthian 
pillars, the faded mosaics, dimly visible on the walls above, the 
rouj^h yet stately ceilinj^, ol beams <if cedar from Lebanon, pro- 
bably the last jjreat buildiiiji^ to which tliose venerable fon'sts 
yielded their rafters, still prejjerve the outlines *of the Cliiirch, 
W’hich was once^'*' rich wi^h marble and blazing with fjold. 

Lroin the nave, which is the only interesting: portion of the 
np])er church, we descend to the subterran(*oiis compartment, on 
account of which the whole structure was crec'ted. At the entrance 
of a loiiji: windinii: passaire, excavate<l out of tin? limestone rock, 
of which tlic hill of Bethleh(‘in is composed, the pilpiin iinds 
himsell in an irrcjjular chapel, diiiih lighted with silver lamps, 
and containing two small and ucarl\ oj)positc rec<‘ss(‘s. In the 
northcrniJiost ol these is a marble slal), w hicli marks the bUjij)os<Ml 
spot ol the i\ati\ity. In the southern recess, three* sleps th*(‘j)er 
in the chapel, is the alleged stall, in which, according to the Latin 
tradition, was discovered the wooden manger or '• pra'sepc*,* now 
deposited in the magnifnent Ba.silica ol‘ 8. Maria Maggiore at 
Koine, and there c]is])layed to the faithful, under the uus])ici‘s of 
the Pope, on Christmas Way. 

Let us ])ause for a moment in the dim vault, b(‘twcen these 
tw’o recesses ; let us dismiss the conshleration oi’ the h*sser 
memorials which surround us — the altar of the ^lagi, of the 
Shepherds, of Josepli, of the Innocents — to which lew would 
now atUch any other than an imaginative* or devotional ijiiport- 
ance, mid ask what ground there is for accepting the beLK l which 
invites ns to confine the awful assoeriations of tin* villag<* of 
Bethlehem within these rocky walls. Of all the local traditions 
of Palestine, this alone indisputably n*acli(ts beyond the tiiiu* of 
Constantine. Already in tbc second century, ‘a cave near Betb- 
lehern ’ was fixed upon as the spot in which — ‘ there being no 
place in the village where he could lodge t — Joseph alaide, and 
wlicre accordingly Christ wiis born and laid in a imuiger.’ The 
same tradition seems to have been constaiA in the next genera- 
tion, { even amongst those who were not Christians, and to have 
been uniformly maintained in the strange documents § which, 
under 

♦^Toliler, Bethlehem, p. llO. 

i* fl’jf Umh vTdv In 31 rm ffvvtyyuf 

Tvie KUftftt Ketrikvrt z*i Tgri airHv Strm Uij, irirazu h Mda/z rip Xa/rrap zai iparp^ zvraa 

irthUii. —Justin. Vial, cum Trypi, 78. 
t Ongen.c. Cel«. i. 51. 

f. ^P*>cryphal Gospel of St. Jamn, c. xvliiv xi»,f stid Gospel of the Infancy, 

c, II,, 111 ., iv., represent Joseph as going at once to the cave before entering the 
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under tlie name of the Apocryphal Gospels, Ion" exercised so 
powerful an influence over the popular belief of the humbler 
classes <if the Christian world, both in the h]ast and the West. 
But even this, the most venerable of ecclesiastical traditions, is 
not without its dilliculties. iVo one can overlook the deviations 
from the (lospel narrative ; and thouf^h ingenuity may force a 
harmony, th<i plain impression left by tlie account of Justin is not 
tliat th(? J foly Family were dii%en. from the inn to the manner, 
but from the crowdcnl villaj^c to a cave'* in its environs.^ Jlie 
story looks as if it had l)e<*n varied to fit the locality. The 
circumstance that excavation's in the rock were commonly used 
in Fah‘stine for stahlin" horses and cattle is of little weight in 
the aiiiuineiit. Maimdrcdl has justly remarked upon the sus- 
picion whicli attac hes to the* constant conn(*\ion of remarkablo 
(‘vc'iits with tli(‘ i>:rotto(\s and c*:*vc?s of the Holy Land. These 
abidr wiicii the' fra^-ilc‘ teiieincmts of man have' fallen to d cm ay ; 
and il the* "(*imiii(* caravanserai and its stable had b(*c?n swe^pt 
awav in ilic' c onvulsioiis cd’ the Jewish war, and the residents at 
Betli!ciic*m had \vish(*d to a h)cal habitation to the* <*vent 

which made their \illa"(; illiistric»us, they would iiie\itably have 
fixed on such a stroiii>Iv marked fc‘ature as the "rotto at Beth- 
lehem. A second motive for flu* choice transpires in the ])assa"e 
of Justin — the wish to obtain support for a fancied prediction of 
the Alc'ssiah's birth in the words of Isaiah, xxxiii. Id, ‘ He shall 
dwell on hi"h; his ])lace of defcmcc^ shall be the munitions of 
rock.s ( LX.X. tv uyl/r,Xci' aTTriXiico Tr^rfOLf). 

IVrhaps a still jjraver objection to the idc‘ntit> of the scc?ne 
remains to he jnentic>nc*d. Duriii" the troubled period of the* in- 
vasion of Ibrahim Fasha the Arab ])oj>ulation ol Bc?lhlehcnn took 
po.ssc*ssic)n of the c’onvent, and disinantU*d the* rcv<-*ss ol the ii^ildinj^ 
and jnarble which has jnoved the bane of so many sanctuaric^s. 
The removal of the casing disclosed, as Ave have been c’ledibly 
informed, an ancient sepulchre lieAvn in the roc k, and it is hardly 
possible that a cave devotecl to sepulchral purposes should haA’C 
bcc*n employed by Jcavs, avIjosc scruples on the subject arc too 
well known to require comment, either as a stable or an inn. 

Still there remains the remarkable fact that here alone Ave have 

villages ami speak of all the subsequent events recorded in flu* early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St, Luke as occurring in the cave. In the Gospel of the Nativity of 
Mary, c. iv., the birth is described as taking place in the cave, and the maiiger'as 
being outside the cave. The quotations and arguments are well summed up in Thilo*8 
Codex Apocryphus, pp, 382, 883. 

* If, adopting the tradition which Justin appears to have followed, and which has 
iinquestionabiy prevailed since the time of Jerome, we 8up(H«e the adoration of the 
Magi to have been offered on tlie same epqt, the locality would then be absolutely 
irreconcilable with the words of St. MuttheWi that they came into ‘the house where 
the young child was.' 
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a spot known to be reverenced by Christians in connexion with the 
Gospel History two centuries before the conversion of the Empire, 
and before the burst of local religion which is commonly ascribed 
to the visit of Helena. The sanctuary of Bethlehem is, if not 
the most authentic, at least the most ancient of ‘ the Holy 
Places.’ Yet there is a subordinate train of associations which has 
grown out of the earliest and the most sacred of its recollections ; 
and which has at least the advantage of being unrpiestionably 
grounded on fact. If the traveller follows the windings of the 
long subterranean gallery, he will find himself at its close in a 
rough chamber hewn out of the rock. It was in this cell that, 
in all probability, lived and died the most illustrious pilgrim who 
W'as ever attracted to the cave of Bethlehem — the only one of the 
many hermits and monks who from the time of C onstantine to 
the present day have been shcltt'ied within its rocky sides, 
whose name has travelled beyond the limits of the Holy Land. 
Here, for more than thirty years, beside what he believed to 
be literally the cradle of the Christian faith, Jerome fasted, 
prayed, dreamed, and studied — here he gathcrc’d round him 
the small communities which formed the beginnings of conven- 
tual life in Palestine — here, the fiery spirit wliich he had 
brought with him from his Dalmatian birthplace, and which had 
been first roused to religious fervour on the banks of th(‘ Aloselle, 
vented itself in the flood of treatises, letters, ami commentaries, 
which he poured forth from his retirement, to terrify, exasp(‘rate, 
and enlighten the Western world — here also he composed the 
famous translation of the Scriptures which is still the ‘ Biblia 
Vulgata ’ of the Latin Church ; and here took place that jiatlictic 
scene, his last communion and death — at which all tlie world 
has been permitted to be present in the wonderful jiicture of 
Domenichino, which represents, in colours never to be sur- 
passed, the attenuated frame of the weak and sinking flesh — and 
the resignation and devotion of the almost enfranchised spirit. 

11. The interest of iVazareth is of a kind different from that 
of Bethlehem. Its chief sanctuary is the Latin (Convent at 
the south-eastern extremity of the village, so well known from 
the hospitable reception it affords to travellers caught in the 
storms of the hills of Gil boa, or attacked by the Bedouins of 
the plain of Esdraelon ; and also, we may add, for the impres- 
siveness of its religious services, acknowledged even by the 
stern Presbyterianism of Dr. Kobinson, and the exclusive philo- 
sophy of Miss Martineau ; where wild figures, in the rough 
drapery of the Eedouin dress, join in the responses of Chris- 
tian worship, and the chants of the Latin Church are succeeded 
by a sermon addressed to these strange converts in their native 
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Arabic with all the earnestness and solemnity of the preachers of 
Italy. There is no place in Palestine where the religious services 
seem so worthy of the sacredness of the recollections. But neither 
is there any where the traditional pretensions are exposed to a 
severer shock.* However discreditable may be the contests of the 
various sects, they have yet for the most part agreed (and indeed 
this very agreement is the occasion of their conflicts) as to the 
spots they arc td venerate. At Nazareth, on the contrary, there 
are three counter-theories — each irreconcilcablc with the other — 
witli regard to the scene which is selected for special reverence. 

Prom tlie entrance of the Franciscan church a flight of steps 
descends to an altar, which stands within a recess, partly cased in 
marble, but partly showing the natural rock out of wiiich it is 
formed. In front of the altar, a marble slab, worn with the 
kisses of many pilgrims, bears the inscription ‘ \’erbum caro hie 
factum and is intended to mark the spot on which the Virgin 
sttK)d when she rc'ceivcd the angelic visitation. Close by is a 
broken ])illar,t which is pointed out as indicating the space occu- 
pic'd by the celestial visitant, who is supposed to have entered 
through a hole in the rocky w'all which forms the western front 
ol’ the cave, close by the opening which now' unites it with the 
church. The back, or eastern side of the grotto, behind the 
altar, hvids by a narrow passage into a further cave, left much 
jiiore n(*arly in its natural state, and said b 3 ' an innocent and 
]>leasing tradition, which no one probably would care cither to 
assert or to refute, to have been the residence of a neighbour who 
looked after the adjacent house when ilary was absent on her 
^ isit to Elizabeth in Judaea. 

Witli the rivalry wiiicli jircvails in the Kast on the subject 
of the Holy Places, it is not surprising that the Greeks excluded 
from the Latin convent shouhi have established a ‘ Church of 
the Annunciation’ for themselves at the opposite end of the 
town. But it would be an injustice to them to suppose that the 
contradiction was exclusively the result of jealousy. Without a 
word in the Scripture narrative to define the scene — without 
the slightest indication whether it took place by day or night, in 
house or field — the\3reeks may be pardoned for clinging to the 
faint tradition which lingers in the apocryphal Gospel of St. 


Uesi'les the dUBciiltiea wliich we are about to notice, there is tite clumsy legend 
of the * liloantain of Precipitation/ too well known to need further conmiciifor refu- 
tation. See Robinson, iii. p. 187. 

f Tills pillar is one out of numerous instances of what may be called the ex- 
tinction of a traditional miracle, in deference to the spirit of time. To all the early 
travellers it was shown as a supffnatiiral suspension of a stone. To all later travellers 
it is exhibited merely os what it is, a broken column, — fractured probably in one of 
the many asiaults which the conveut has suffered. 
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James, where we arc told that the first salutation of the An^el 
came to Mary* as she was drawing water from the spring in the 
neighbourhood of the town. This spring — and there is but one 
— still bears her name, and in the open meadow by its sid(i stands 
the Greek Church, a dull and mournful contrast in its closed 
doors and barbarous architecture to the solemn yet animated 
worship of the I'ranciscan Convent — though undoubtedly with 
the better claim of the two to be considered an authentic memo- 
rial of the AnnunciatiorC 

But the tradition of the Latin Church has to undergo a 
ruder trial than any which ari$c*s from the contiguous sanctuary 
of the rival Greeks. There is a third scene of the Annunciathni, 
not at the opposite extremity of the little town of jVazareth, but 
in another continent — not maintained by a hostile sect, but 
fostered by the Supreme Flead of the Roman Churcli its(*lf. 
On tlie slope of the eastern Apennines, overlooking the Adri- 
atic fiiilf, stands what may without exaggeration be calh‘d 
(if we adopt the Papal belief) the Kurop(*an Nazareth, h'orti- 
fied by huge bastions against the approach of Saracenic* pirates, 
a vast cluircli, which is still gorgeous witli the offerings of the 
faithful, c'ontains the ‘Santa Casa,’ tf)c ‘Holy House*,’ in which 
thci Virgin lived, and fas is attestt*d by the same inscription as at 
Nazareth) received the Angel Gabriel. The ridic-ule of one half 
the world, and the devotion of the other half, has made every- 
one accpiainted with the strange story of the House of l.oretto, 
which is written in all the languages of Europe round the walls 
of the sanctuary: Imw, in the close of the K-llh centurA, it was 
first conv(*yed by angels to the heights above Eiumc, at the head 
of tfie Adriatic (xulf, then to the plain of Loretto, and lastly to its 
present hill. But, though ‘the wondrous flitting’ of the ‘Santa 
Casa’ is with us the most prominent feature in its history, it is 
far otherwise with the pilgrims who frecpient it. To them it is 
simply a portion of the Holy Land — the actual spot on wlii(*[i the 
mystery of the Incarnation w'as announced and l)egun. In pro- 
portion to the sincerity of the belief is the veneration which 
attaches to what is undoubtedly the most frequented sanctuary of 
Christendom. Not to mention the adoration displayed on the 
great festivals of the Virgin, or at the commemoration of its 
miraculous descent into Italy, the devotion of pilgrims on ordi- 
nary week-days exceeds anything that can be witnessed at the 

* Protev. Jacobi, c. xi. No s])ecial locality was known in the time of Jerome. 
Paula, be tells us, ‘ perenrrit Nazareth iiutriculam Domini:* evidently ini])lying that 
the village generally, alhd not any particular object within it, was the object of her 
pilgrimage {Hieron. Epitaph. Paul.), Even as late as 1185 the grotto alone was 
known as the sanctuary of the Church of Nasareth, as appears from the Itinerary of 
Phocas. 
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holy places in Palestine, if we except the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Easter. 

livery morning, while it is yet dark, the doors of the Church 
at Loretto are opened. A few lights round the sacred spot 
break the gloom, and disclose the kneeling Capuchins, who have 
been there through tJie night. Two soldiers, sword in hand, 
take their place by the entrance of tlie ‘ House,’ to guard it 
from injury. One of the hunflr^d priests who are in daily at- 
tendance* commences at the high altar •tho first of the hundred 
and twtmty masses that are daily repeated. 'Fhe ‘ Santa Casa ’ 
itself is then lighted, the pilgrims crowd in, and from that 
hour till sunset come and go in a perpetual stream. The ‘ House’ 
is crowded with kneeling <»r prostrate figures, the pavement 
round it is deeply worn with tlie passage of devotees, who, from 
tli(‘ humblest peasant of the Abnizzi u]> to the King of Xaples, 
crawl round it on their knees, while tlie nave is filled with bands 
of worshippers, who, ha^ ing Aisit(‘d tin* sacred spot, are retiring 
from it backwards, as from some rtiyal ])resence. On the Santa 
Casa alone dej)ends the satMcdness of the whole locality in 
which it stands. Loretto — whether the name is derived from 
the sa(*r<j(l grove (Laiiretuin) or the lady ( Lorcta) upon whose 
land tlu* house is bidieved to have dc^screndod — had no exist eiuio 
before the ris(‘ of this extraordinary sanctuary. The long street 
w'ith its v<*ndcrsof rosaries, the palace of the governor, tin* strong 
walls built by Pope Sixtus IV^., the whole property of the rich 
plain far and near, are mere appendages to the lunnhh' (^lifice 
which stands within the C'hurc-h. And its genuin(*n(‘ss and 
sacredness has becMi affirmed by a long succession of pontiffs, 
froju lloniface VIH. down tc> Pius IX. 

N(* one who has witno.sscid the devotSn of tlie Italian people 
on this singular spot could wish to speak lightly of the feelings 
it inspires. \'et its connexion with the (piestion of the Holy 
Places of Palestine, as well as with the pretensions of the Church 
which fosters the double claim of Loretto and of Xazaretli, de- 
mands an investigation that, under other circiunsfaiu'es, jnight 
be deemed gratuitoys. The difficulty is not evaded by the dis- 
tinction that the one is a liouse, and the other a grotto, because 
both house and grotto are asserted to enclose the exact lc>cality 
of the Angelic visitation — to be eiieli the scene of a single event 
whkh can only have happened in one. Put this is not all. If 
it were practicable for either, being once ('ommitted, to abate ' 
its pretensions, it is palpable to every traveller who com- 
pares the sanctuaries that by no possibility cjfh they ever have 
been amalgamated. The ^ Santa Casa’ at Loretto is an edifice 
of 36 feet by 17 : its walls, though externally cased in marble^ 
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can be seen in their original state from the inside, and appear 
to be of a dark-red polished stone. The west face has one 
square window, through which it is affirmed the Angel flew ; the 
east contains a rude chimney, in front of which is a block of 
masonry, supposed to be the altar on which St. Peter said mass, 
when the Apostles, after the Ascension, turned the house into a 
church. On the north side is (or rather was) a door, now walled 
up.* Notwithstanding that the monks of Lorcttd and of Nazarctli 
have but a dim knowledge of the sacred localities of each other, 
the ecclesiastics of Palestine could not be altogether ignorant of 
the distant but mighty sanctuary patronized by the highest au- 
thorities of their Church. They therefore show to any incpiiring 
traveller the space which was occupied by the Holy House 
before its flight — the only space certainly on which it could 
have stood if either the Italian or Syrian tradition were to be 
maintained. This space is a vestibule in front of the grotto, 
into which the house is alleged to have opened. Tlic alterations 
which the Church of Nazareth have undergone render it impos- 
sible to lay any stress on the variation of measuieinonts. Put 
the position of the grotto is, and must always have been, abso- 
lutely incomj)atiblc with any sucli appendage as the Santa Casa. 
Whichever way the house is supposed to abut on the rock, it 
would have closed up, with blank walls, the very passages by 
which alone the communic ation could be effected. A comparison 
of the masonry of the so-called w'orksho]> of Joseph at Nazareth, 
with the material of the House of Loretto, may l)e considered no 
less fatal to the theory. Whilst the latter is of a kind wholly 
unlike anything in Palestine, the former is composed, as niight 
be expected, of the grey limestone of the c ountry, of which, no 
doubt, the houses of XlRareth were in all times i)ui]t. 

To many it may seem superfluous to attem])t a serious refu- 
tation of the most incredible of ecch‘siastical Icigends. Rut the 
claims of Loretto have been so strongly maintained by French 
and Italian (we happily cannot yet say English) writers of our 
own times — the faith of the See of Rome is so deeply pledged 
to its genuineness by bulls and indulgences, ^as well as by custom 
and tradition, that an interest sittsichcs to it far beyond its intrinsic 
importance. Even if the story were accepted the embarrassment 
remains, for there is still the rival sanctuary, which is equally 
under the Papal authority. If the question of the genuineness of 
such a relic, and the truth of such a miracle, can be left unde- 
cided, it either follows that the system of local sanctuaries is of 
no practical importance, or that on momentous points of practical 

* We have omitted, for the sake of periptouitr, all the confessedly modern 
alterations. 
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importance the Church of Rome is as little capable of infallil)ly ' 
guiding its members as the Church of England or the Church 
of fieneva. 

But tlic explanation of the origin of the legend has also a value 
as a general illustration of the history of ‘ Holy Places/ Nazareth 
was taken by Sultan Khalil in 1291, when he stormed the last 
refuge of the Crusaders in the neighbouring city of Acre. 
Prom that time, not Nazareth but the whole of Palestine, 

was closed to the devotions of lOurope. The natural longing to see 
the scenes of the events of the Sacred History — the superstitious 
craving to win for prayer the favour of consecrated localities — 
did not expire with the tJrusades. The demand remained, 
though the supply was gone. Can we wonder that, under such 
circuinstaiices, there should have arisen first the desire, and next 
the b(*rKd‘, that if Maliomet could not go to the mountain, the 
mountain must come to Maliomet? The House of Loretto is 
th(" petrifaction, so to speak, of tlie ‘ Last sigh of the Crusades ; ’ 
its particular form suggested possibly by the Holy House of St. 
LVaiu is at Assisi, then first acquiring its European celebrity. 
It is not indeed a inattc?r of conjecture that in Italy, Avhere tlie 
temperament of the peojile most craves such stimulants, there 
were devotees who actually endeavoured to reproduce within 
their oun immediate neighbourhood the very scenes of Palestine^ 
One bucii <*xample is the Church of St. Stephen at Bologna, 
within whose walls are crowded togetlier various chapels and 
courts, representing not only, as in the actual Church of the 
Sepulchri*, the several scenes of the ( ’rucifixion, but also the 
Tri.il and Passion ; and which is entitled, in a long inscription 
affixed to its cloister, the *■ Sancta San('to|||in nay, literally ‘the 
Jcnisalvni^ of Italy.* Another still more curious instance may 
be seem at Varallo, in the kingdom of Piedmont. Bernardino 
(v'aiino, returning from a pilgrimage to Palestine at the c lose of 
the iifteemth century, resolved to select the spot in Lombardy 
which most resembled the Holy Land, in order tliat his country- 
men might enjoy the advantages without undergoing the priva- 
tions he had suffered Jiiin self. Accordingly, in one of the beau- 
tiful valleys leading down from the roots of Monte Rosa, he 
chose (it must be confessed that the resemblance is somewhat 
like that between Monmouth and Maecdon) three hills, which 
should rej)rcsent rcsi^ectively Tabor, Olivet, and Calvary ; and 
two mountain streams, which should in like manner personate 

* This church was, at least in its foundatioti, consiilerabl y earlier than tliat of Loretto, 
having been fust erected in the 5tii century. There i< an excellent account of it in 
Professor Willis’s E^isay on the Architectural History of the Cimrch of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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the Keclron and Jordan. Of these the central hill, Calvary, 
became the ‘Holy Place’ of Lombardy. It was frequented by 
S. Carlo Borroinco, and under liis auspices was studded with 
chapels, in whicli the scenes of the Passion are embodied in 
waxen figures of tlie size of life. The entire country round 
continues to this hour to send its peasants by thousands as 
pili^rims to tin* sacred mount. As the fceliii^rs whicli actnat(*d 
Bernardino Caimo would natiA'ally have existed in a more f<*vvid 
state two centuries earlier, when the loss of Palestine was more 
keenly felt, and the capture of Nazareth was fri'sh in every nine's 
mind, wo can easily iina<^ine tliat the same tcmh'ncy which 
produced a second Jerusalem at Bolopia and a second Pah'stiiie 
at Varallo, would, on the seclud(?d shores of tlu* Adriatic’, by 
some peasant's dream, or the return of some Ch'oatian chief from 
the last Crusade, or the story of souw l^asterii vo^airer landing 
on the coast of Romagna, produce a second Nazan^th at Fiume 
and Loretto. What in a more ignorant and poetical age was 
ascribed, in the cfise of the Holy House, to the hands of arig<‘ls, 
W’as intended in the case of the Holy Sepulchre to have b(‘r*u 
literally accomplished by Sixtus V. by a treaty with the Sublime* 
Port(? for its bodily transference to Rome*, that so Italy might 
glory in possessing the actual sites of the conception, tlie biitli, 
and the burial of our Saviour. 

III. Every one has read of the multitude of Holy Placets w hic h 
cluster within and around the walls of Jc'rusalcun. Ever since 
the occupation of the city by the Crusaders, the same locaiitic's 
have age after age been pointed out to ])ilgriins and tra\elh‘rs 
witli singular unifcjrmity. Here and thcTe a tradition has been 
misplaced by ac'cldcnAor tran.spc;scMl for c‘onveni(‘n<e, or sup- 
pressed ill fear of ricTicule, cjr, may be, from lionc‘st doubts; 
but, on the whcile, w^Iiat was shown to Maunclcw illc; in the Ibur- 
teenth century, was with a few omissions shown Icj Mauiulrell 
in the seventeenth; and what Maundrell has dc^serilied with the 
dry humour characteristic of his age, may still be verified by 
travellers who takci tlie trouble of procuring an intelligent 
guide. Such localities are curious as relica of that remarkable 
period wlicn for the* first and only time Palestine became a 
European province — as the scenes, if they may be so called, of 
some of tlic most celebrated works of European art, and as the 
fountain-head of some of the most extensive of European super- 
stitions. No one could see witliout at least a passing emotion 
the various points in the V'^ia Dolorosa, which have been re- 
peated again and again in pictures, and in legtunds, throughout 
the western world ; the spot where Veronica is said to have re- 
ceived the sacred cloth, for which Lucca, Turin, and Rome 

contend — 
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contond — the threshold where is believed to have stood the 
S( ala Santa, now worn by the ceaseless toil of Roman pilgrims 
in front of St. John Lateran. On these lesser sites it is useless 
to dwell in detail. But they possess one common feature which 
it is worth while briefly to notice. Some countries, such as 
Greece — some cities, such as Rome — lend themselves with great 
facility to the growth of legends. The stalactite figures of the 
f -orvciaii cave at once explain the origiti of the nymphs who are 
said to have dwelt there. 7'he deserted halls, the subterranean 
bouses, tlie endless catacombs of Rome, afford an ample field for 
the localisation of the numerous persons and events with which 
the early Roman ecclesiastical history abounds. But In Jerusalem 
it is not so. The featureless rocks witliout the walls, the mere dust 
and ashes ofthecity within, n^pel the attempt to amalgam at(? them 
wdt!) the fables which an' affixed to tliem, and which, by the very 
fact ol thi'ir almost ijn])erceptible connexion with tlie spots in ques- 
tion, b(*tray their foreign parentage. A fragment of old sculpture 
lying at a house door is sufficient to mark the abode of Veronica — 
a brokc'ii cfdiimn, sej^arated from its companions in a colonnade 
in the next street, is pointed out as that to which the decree of 
Rilat(‘ Avas aflixe<l, or on which the c*ock cveAV — a faint line on the 
surlaee id a rock is the mark of the girdle Avhich the \ irgiri 
dropt to convince* Thomas. There is no attempt at subtle fraud, 
or ('ven at probability. The only handle perhaps, even for a 
legendary snp(‘rstriicture, afforded by the scenes tliemselves is 
the red and Avhite colour of the limestone rock, wdiich, if the 
Sea la Santa or any part of it were ever at Jerusahun, may have 
sng.g(*sted the marks. Criticism and belief are alike disarmed 
by the child-like, and almost playful, sjftdt, in Avhich the early 
pilgrims and crusaders must have* gone to and fro, seeking for 
jdaces in which to realize the dreams of their own imaginations.* 

h'roin thes(' lesser memorials — the mere sport and exuberanee 
of monastic traditions — wo pass to the greater, though still not 
tlie gr(‘atest, of the Holy Places of Jerusalem. They arc — the 
Church, or rather Mosfpie, of the Ascensi()n, on the top of Mount 
Olivet ; the Church Vontaining the tomb of the Virgin, at its 
foot; and the ‘ Coeiiaculum/ or Church of the Apostles, on Mount 
Zion.^ 

1. The present edifice of the Church of the Ascension has no 
claims to antiquity. It is a small octagon chapel situated in the 


* An iiisfriictive example of the reaclincsB with which sevAal localities were iu- 
vented may he seen in Stcwiilfs uneonscione account of the accozninodatioii of the 
Mahometan relics in the Mosque of Omar to<|hristian history during that short ]^eriod 
in the twelfth century when it was in the, hands of the Crusaders (Early Eiiclisli 
Travellers, p. 40). 
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court of a mosque, the minaret of which Is ascended by every 
traveller for the sake of the celelnnted view to which the world 
can offer no equal. Within the chapel is the rock which has 
been pointed out to pilgrims, at least since* the seventh century, as 
imprinted with the footstep of our Saviour, There is no memorial 
to whicfi we more joyfully ajjply our observations upon the slijrht- 
ness of ground with which many of the sacred localities were 
selected. It would be pjiinful to witness any symptom «)f I’raud, 
or even the adoption of some fantastic triik of iiatun*, in connexion 
with such an event as is here coinnv*niorated. A df*ep repidsion 
would be created in all but tlu* coarsest minds were tli(»r(‘, for 
example, any such impression as that which is shown in the 
Chapel of I)omine Quo Vadis at Home, or of St. Kadcijonfle at 
Poitiers, where Wi‘ll-d(*fiued footmarks in tiie stone indicaft* tiu* 
spots in wliich our Savi<iur is allei»:ed to ha\e aj>p(‘ared to St. 
Peti'r and St. Kad(‘;Xonde. 1 lere tliere is onl> a simple cavity 
in the rock, which has no more resemblance to a Innnan loot than 
to anytliiimf else. It must have lieen chosen in (lelault of an\thiiu»; 
better : and could neu*r (»f itself ha\e su^j^trested the (<»nne\ion. 

It is not improI)al)Ic that the Church of the Asct*nsion marks 
the site mu which IIeh;na built oiu* of the only two churches 
which Ihjsehi us ascribes to her-— the c hurch * on tin* top ol the 
hiir wh<)se irlitterini; cross was the first thins; that c auirht the ew‘ 
of tlie pil«rrimst who, in the a ire of ( ‘onstantim* aiul ofJerome, 
aj)proached Jerusalem from the south and west At tin* same 
timej a <*ircumstance, on which Kusebius lays fjreat stress, has 
been stran^-ely overlooked bv most of those who have treat(Ml 
on the subject, and which, tliou^h it may not inxalidaN* tlu‘ 
id<mtity of the positi^ of the aneient church with the ]>r<‘sent 
inos(jue, certainly thrriw's a new li«rht upon the objec t for w Inch 
it was enacted, ‘ A true tradition,' he tells ns, ‘ maintains that 
our Lord had initiaterl his disciples in his secret mysteries’ 
before* the Ascension, in a i-ave to w hic h, on that acf’onnt, pil- 
^imasres were in his time made from all parts of the* I'hnpire. 
and it was to ImiUMir this cave, whic’h ( *onstaiitiiie himself also 
adorned, that Helena built a ehiireh, in ifcemory of the Ascen- 
sion, on the summit of the mountain. It is almost certain that 
Kus(*)>ius must refer to the sin;;ular (ataromh, commonly called 
the 'Lombs of the Prophets, w'hic*h is a short elisUuice lielow the 
tliinl summit of Mount Olivet, and was first distinictly noticeel 
hy Arculf in the seventh century, to whom were shown within 

• .\rriiir. I Kjirly Kiigli»ii Travi*Il«i^ p, 5*), He i|)eAkii of die ‘dimt’ on which 
tlie iniprendiMi rrmaitui; hui prolMibly hf tM tamcthlliff* 

t Hteroiiym, Kpilaph. Haul, ' 

{ Bunch. Vit. Count., lii. 41, 43 ; Demoiilt* Bvillfn vk IS, p. 2SS. 
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it ‘four stone tables, where our Lord and the Apostles sate.’* 
In the next century the same ‘four tables of Ills Supper’ were 
seen by liernard the Wise, who speaks of a church bcin^; erected 
there to coininernorate the Betrayal.t PVom tliat period it re- 
mained unnoticed till attention was again called to it by the 
travell(?rs of the seventeenth century, in whose time it had as- 
sumed its present name. 

It is possible that what Bernard calls the church may have 
been the remains of the buildings wliich Constantine erected, 
and that tlie ruins, still disrernible tm the tliird summit, may be the 
vestiges of the sacr(?d edifice of Helena. It is, however, possible 
also (and the expression ‘summit of the whole mountain,’ rather 
leads 1o this comdusion), that, though in connexion with the 
cave, her church was built on tlie site which is usually assigned 
to it within tiie precincts of the present mosque. But, wdiichcver 
be tlie eas( , it is clear from th(‘ languairc of Eusebius that the 
spot which slie meant to honour was not the scene of the As- 
c(‘nsii»n itself, but the scene <if the conversations which preceded 
that and which were belic\ed to liave occurred in tlie cave. 

Had this lu*en clearly perceived much useless controversy would 
liav(‘ be(*n spared. Tlicre is no proof from Plusebius that the 
plac<‘ from which our Lord might be presumed to have ascended 
was (‘\(*r specified at all. Here was fas usual) the tradition of the 
cure, and nothing b<*sides, and Helena fixed upon the site of 
lu*r church partly (no doubt) from its <*ommaii<ling position, 
partly from its vicinity to the rocky lahyrinth in which the in- 
striK tions immediately preceding the Ascension were supposed 
to liax* beiui delivered. It was reserved for observant travellers of 
our own time to perceive the impossilnlity of reconciling what is 
at prt'sent alleged to be llu' s<*ene of the Ascension w’ith the words 
of St. Luke, to which wc must add its palpable contradiction to 
the whoh‘ charactfT of the event. Even if the Evangelist had been 
less ex|)licit in stating that ‘Jesus led out the disciples as far 
as Bctliany,’ we should still have maintained that the secluded 
hills t whicli overhang the village on the eastern slojie of Olivet 
are as evidently ap]Vopriatc to the entire tenor of the narrative, 
as the startling, wc might almost say offensive, publicity of a 
sjKit in full view of the city of Jerusalem ’s wholly inconsistent 
with it, and (in tlie absence, as it now appears, of even tradi- 
tional support) in every sense untenable. 

2. There are probably not many Englishmen who, before the 

♦ Rady TravaU in Palcttine, p. 4. t Ihid., p. 24. 

X That fspMially to whioh Tobler assigns the name of Djebel Sajach (Siloahquelle 
und Oelberg, 84). 

^ diplomatical 
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diploinatical controversy which it has provoked, knew anythinpr 
of tlie Tomb of the Virgin Mary, the least known, but most 
romantic, sanctuary of any that is to be found in Palestine. 
Vet there are few travellers whose attention is not arrested by 
the sight of a venerable chapel, approached by a iliglit of steps, 
which lead from the rocky roots of Olivet among which it 
stands, and entered by yet again another and deeper descent, 
under the low-browed archer of a Gothic roof, producing 
on a smaller scale th6 same impression of awful gloom 
that is so reiparkable In the subterranean cliurch of Assisi. 

^ Vou must know,’ says Maundeville,* ‘that this Church is very 
low in the earth, and a part is quite witliin the earth. But I 
imagine that it was not founded so; but since Jerusalem has 
been so often destroyed, and the walls broken <lown, and levelled 
with the valley, and tliat they have been so fdU?d again and the 
ground raised, for that reason the church is so low in tlie earth. 


Nevertheless, men say there commonly, that the earth hath heeii 
so ever since the time that our Laily was buried then?, and 
men also say there that it gi'ows and increases c\ery day without 
doubt.’ Its history is comparatively rcient. It is not men- 
tioned by Jerome amongst the sacred places visited by Paula, 
and, if on such matters the authority of the Third Gt'iieral 
Council t is supposed to have weight, the tomh of the \ irgiu ought 
not to be iouiid at Jerusalem but at Ephesus. The authority, 
however, of a General Council has been unable to hold its ground 
against the later legend, which placed her death and burial at 
tbp Holy City. Even the Greek peasants of Ejihesus itself, 
though still ]>oJnting to the ruined edifice on the heights of 
Coressus, as the tomb of the Patiaghia, have been txiught to « ori- 
sider it as commemorating another Panaghia tlnin the ‘Theo- 
tocos,’ in whom their great Council exultinl. (ireeks and Latins, 
unhappily for the peace of Europe, unite in coiiU*ndiiig for the 
possession of the rocky sepulchre at the foot of Olivet — llic 
scene, according to the belief of both churches, of that ‘As- 
sumption,’ which has been immortalised by the genius of Titian 
and Raphael, and which, in our later ages, )jias passed fxoBi the 
region of poetry and devotion into a literal doctrine* 

Close, however, to the Church of the Virgin is a s|^ which, 
as it is omitted in Abbe Michon’s catalogue of lloljiJI^aces, we 
ought in consistency to pass over. Yet a few words-Httid' perhaps 
the fewer the better^must be devoted to the Garden of Oeth- 
semane. That the tradition reaches back to the age of Constan- 

9 ^ 
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tine is certain. How far it ajrreos with the slight indications of 
its position in the Gospel narrative will be judged by the im- 
pression of each individual traveller. Some will think it too 
public. Others will sec an argument in its favour from its close 
proximity to the brook Kedron. None probably will be disposed 
to receive the traditional sites which surround it — the Grotto of 
the Agony, the rocky bank of the three Apostles, the ‘terra 
dainnata " of the Betrayal. But spite of all the doubts that 
can be raised against their antiquity and the genuineness of their 
site, the eight aged olive-trees — now indeed less^triking in the 
modern garden-enclosure thhn when they stood free and unpro- 
tected on the rough hill-side — will remain, so long as their 
alri*ady protracted life is spared, the most venerable of their 
race on the surface of the earth ; of all the sacred memorials in 


or about .Jorusalcrn, the most alfceting and, except the everlasting 
hills them selves, most nearly carrying back the thoughts to the 
events which they commemorate. 

On the brow of Mount /ion a conspicuous minaret is 
pointed out from a distances to the traveller approaching Jerusalem 
from the south, as marking the Mosque of the Tomb of David. 
Within the precincts of that mosque is a vaulted Gothic 
cljainber, wliicli contains within its four w'alls a greater confluence 
of traditions than .'iny other place in Palestine, after the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is said to oci’upy the site of the edifice, — it cannot 
of course* be the very church itself, — w'hich Epiphanius mentions 
as having survived the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. That in the 
days of Cyril there was some such building, in which he delivered 
his famous lec tures, is evident from his own allusions. But it is 
startling to hear that this is the upper chamber of the Last Supper, 
of tlie mcHUing after the Resurrection, of the day of Pen- 
tecost, of the residence and death of the Virgin, of the burial, 
of St(*phen. If it were not for the antiquity of some of these 
pre^tonsions — dating as far back as the fourth century, and the 
intc^rcst of all of them — it would be hai'dly worth while to allude 
to assumptions which rest on a foundation too fragile to hear 
discussion. A conjecture might almost be hasarded, that the 
building, being in ruins or of palpably earlier date than the jwit 
of the city as rebuilt by Hadrian, had served as a convenlelEit 


receptacle for every memorable event which remained unatttuphild* 
It is impossible at least that it should be both the 
‘ Coenaculum,’ and stand within the precincts, or rathervalKim 
the vault of the Tomb of Da\|4> belief that; he^ 

buriaUplaee of the Royd Si^bodst, aIthoui||h 
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vourecl, in a very elaborate argument, to set up in preference the 
catacomb on the north of the city, commonly called the Tombs 
of the Kings. But the old site is maintained by many zealous 
upholders of the local traditions, as, for example, by Mr. Williams, 
in his ‘ Holy City,’ * and all that we assert is the incompatibility 
of the claim to be at once the scene of David's burial and of 
the Last Supper. The Jewish feeling, at the commencement of 
the Gospel History, could no’w have permitted a residence to 
exist in juxtaposition with the Royal Sepulchre. 

4. W e noW|^pproach the most sacred of the Holy Places ; in 
comparison of which, if genuine, all the rest sink into insignifi- 
cance, and which, even if spurious, is among the most interesting 
spots in the world. It is needless to attempt on the present 
occasion to unravel .gnee more the tangled controversy of the 
identity of the Holy Sepulchre,! Everything, we believe, which 
can be urged against the claim will be found in the ‘Biblical 
Researches’ of Dr. Robinson — everything which can be said 
in its favour in the ‘Holy City’ of Mr. Williams, including, 
as it does, the able discussion by Professor Willis on the archi- 
tectural history of the church. It is enough to remind our readers 
that the decision mainly turns upon the solution of two questions, 
one historical, the other to})ographical. It is commonly confessed 
that the present edifice stands on the site of that which was con- 
structed by Constantine, and the historical question is the value 
to be attached to the allegation that the spot w'as marked out in 
the time of the latter by a temple or statue of Venus, which the 
Emperor Hadrian had erected for the purpose of polluting the 
spot believed to be the Holy Sepulchre by the Cliristians of his 
age. The Crucifixion, as we all know on the highest authority, 
being without the city, and the tomb in a garden nigh at hand, 
the topographical question is whether it is possible, from its 
position, that the selected locality could have bc;cn on the outer 
side of the ancient walls of Jerusalem. On the historical branch 
of the inquiry we will merely remark that the advocates of the 
Sepulchre have never fairly met the difficulty well urged by the 
learned Dean of St. Paul’s,! that it is hardly conceivable that 
Hadrian could have bad any motive in defiling the ^poi with 
heathen abominations, when his whole object in estaUiraing his 
Roman colony at Jerusalem was to insult the Jewi|?mid not the 
Christians, who were emphatically divided from them. It is 

• Vol. ii. p. 608. 

i* The qaeetion bM sifetdy Mm diseaeied hr in so on 3>r. Robinton'e 

* Biblical Kesearcbet* (Q. 1L vol, 60, pp. 16iM99}« A fumoM^ of both sidec of tbe 
quMtion U giren in Um dghfb numbtr of ctis.yiltipim of Ckmissl Antiquitiot/ 
April, 1853. <•;' % t 

! Milman'i Hiit(ny of Cbriitisnitf, vol, k ' 
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equally affirmed that Hadrian established the worship of Venus 
upon the scene of the Nativity, and it throws a further suspicion 
upon both stories that there is no allusion, either by Justin or by 
Origen, to the desecration at Bethlehem, though speaking of the 
very cave over which the Pagan temple is said to have been 
erected, and within a century of its erection. In the topographical 
question, while admitting the weight of the objection drawn from 
the ])roximity, to say the least, ot «the present site to the inha- 
bited portion of old Jerusalem, we yet* do not think that the 
opjwnents of the Sepulchre have ever done justice to the .argument 
stated by Lord Nugent, and pointedly brought out by Professor 
Willis, which is derived from the so-called tombs of Joseph and 
Ni cod emus. Underneath the western galleries of the church are 
two excavations in the face of the rock, which as cleaily form 
an ancient Jewish sepulchre as any thatXcan be seen in the 
valley of 1 linnom or in the Tombs of the Kings. That they 
should have been so long overlooked both by the advocates and 
oj)|M>nents of the identity of the Holy Sepulchre, can only be 
explained by the perverse dulness of the conventual guides, who 
call attention instead to two graces sunk in the floor,* which 
may possibly, like similar excavations at Petra, be of ancient 
origin, but which, as Dr. Schulz suggests, may have been dug at 
a later p(*riod to represent the graves, when the real object of 
the ancient sepulchres had ceased to be intelligible — as the 
tombs of some Mussulman saints are fictitious monuments 
erectc‘d o^er the rude sepulchres hewn in the rock beneath. 
The names assigned to these sepulchres are fanciful of course, 
but their existence seems a conclusive proof that at some period 
the site of the present church must have been without the 
walls, and lends considerable probability to the belief that 
the rocky excavation, which exists in part perhaps still, and 
once existed entire, within the marble casing of the chapel of the 
Sepulchre, was a really ancient tomb, and not, as is often rashly 
asserted, a modern imitation. 

Farther than this we believe that in our present state of know- 
ledge no merely topographical considerations can bring us. Even 
if these tombs should prove the site of the present Church to 
have been outside some wall, they do not prove it to have been 
the wall of Herod ; for it may have been the earlier wall of the 
ancient monarchy ; and although it was satisfactorily established 

* Even Mr. Curson, whilst areuiug for ^ antiquity of these tombs, in his gvapliie 
MOonnt of the Chtireh,spea|ai of them w ' ht ^ Aoot.’ (JEbwtera MoaoiCertM, p. ie$.) 
Anotte slight ilnesamey taay be noHesd (p. S03), Iwoauie it coniVites the tenor of 
a very interesthit Asnmtivs, the stone where the women stowl during 

the anointing ' with *the Stone where thi Tstgin stood during the Gruclfixhm,* The 
two spots are wide a]iart. ^ 
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that the Church was outside the wall of Herod, it would only 
prove the possibility, and not the probability, of its identity with 
the site of the Crucifixion. But, granting to tlie full the doubts 
— and it may be more than doubts — which must always hang 
over the highest claims of the Church of tlie Scj)ulchre, we do 
not envy the feelings of the man who can look unmoved on what 
has, from the time t)f Constantine*, been revered by the larger 
part of the Christian world as^he scene of the greatest events that 
ever occuri’ed upon earth, and has itself become, for that reason, 
the centre of a second cycle of €*vents, which, if of inc ompafahly 
less magnitude, arc yet of a romantic interest almost uiu^qiialled 
in human annals. It may be too much to expect tliat the 
traveller, who sees the uncertainty of the wlade tradition, should 
partake those ardent feelings to which even a man so s(‘e)>tical 
as Dr. Clarke of the genuineness of the localities confesses, in 
the striking passage in which he describes the entrance of him- 
self and his companion into the Chaped of the Sepulchre ; but its 
later associations at least may be fedt by every student of history 
without the faintest fear of superstition or irreverence. 

Look at it as its site was first fixed * by the extraordinary man 
who from so many different sides deeply affected the fortunes 
of Christendom. Whether Cjrolgotha were heire or far away, there 
is no question that we can still trace, fas Constantine or his mother 
first beheld it, the sweep of rocky hill, in the face of which the 
sepulchre stood. If the rough limestone be disputed, which 
some maintain can still be felt in the inlerior of the Chapel of 
the Sepulchre, there can be no doubt of the rcek which contains 
the ^ tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus none of that which in 
the ^prison’ and in the ^entombment of Adam's head’ marks 
the foot of the cl iff of the present Golgotha ; or of that which 
is seen at its summit in the so-call(>d fjssure of the ‘ rocks 
rent by the earthquake;’ none, lastly, of that through wliicli 
a long descent conducts the pilgrim to the subterraneous chapel 
of the * Invention of the Cn>ss.’ In all these places enough can 
be seen to show what the natural features of the place must have 
been before the native stone bad been * violated by the marble’ 
of Constantine ; enough tf> show that we have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that the church is built on the native hills of 
the old Jerusalem.f On these cliffs have clustered the succes- 

* Vve arr, of eoun^ not iguonuit of Mr. Fcrgomon'i ingenioiui, we nuy almoeteay, 
brilliant attempt to clinirove eVen tiie Couetautiniaii origin of the preMtit eite ; hut 
till h« haa abown (as httarcumei^ reqaifft) that the market-plaoe of Jeruialem was at 
t^t time ill the vaHegr of JeboHii^faat 0o omit all other otgeetuito) we cantmt ihiitk 
m he bee made out mif em* f ' _ 

j Perhaps the meet vi3wu»fo fart of FrdilM|or WltUe^a maetetljr dlecuaebii of the 
whole iuhjcet ia bii attempt to reetore the orkpiasl foim ef the ground,.— (Sectione 7 
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sive edifices of the venerable pile which now rises in almost 
solitary grandeur from the fallen city. The two domes, between 
which the Turkish sheykh was established by Saladin to watch 
tlie {)ilgriins within — the lesser dome surmounting the Greek 
chun h which occupies the jdace of Constantine’s basilica ; the 
larger that whic;h covers the Holy Sepulchre itself, and for the 
pri\ ilegcj of repairing wliich the world has so nearly been roused 
to arms — the Gotliic front of the Crusaders, its fluropean 
features strangely blending with the Oriental imagery which 
closes it on every side ; the minaret of Omar * beside the 
CIjrUtian belfry, telling its well-known story of Arabian devo- 
tion and magnanimity ; the open court thronged with buyers 
and sellers of relics to be carried home to the most distant 
regions of the eartli ; the bridges and walls and stairs by which 
the immks of the adjacent convents climb into the galleries; 
tile ciiaiiibers of all kinds wdiich run through the sacrcd«edi(ice ; 
all tlicse, and many like a}){)earanc€fs, unfold more clearly than any 
book the long series of recollections wliich hang around the 
tatU^red and incongruous mass. Ihiter the church, and the im- 
pression is the same. There is the ])lace in which to study 
the diverse rites and forms of tlie older churches of the world. 
'I’here alone (cxcejit at llelhleheni) are gathered together all 
the altars of all the sects wliich existed before the Reformat 
tioii. I'liere is the barbaric* splen<lour of the Greek Church, 
exulting in its possession of Constantine’s basilica and of the 
rock of (^alvarv. Tlicre is the deep poverty of the Coptic and 
Syrian sects, each now confined to one JiaUrv chapel, and w'hich 
forc ibly contrast with the large portions of the edifice which have 
been gained by the Armenians through the revenues in w'liich that 
churcli of merchants — the (Quakers of the East, as they have been 
justly called — so richly abounds, 'riiere is the more chastened 
and familiar worshij) of the Latins, here reduced from the 
gigantic pro])ortions which it bears in its native seat to a 
humble settlement in a foreign land, yet still securing for itself a 
footing, with its usual energy, even on loc'alitics which its rivals 
seemed most firmly to^ have occupied. High on the platform of 
(Calvary, beside the Greek sanctuary fif the Crucifixion, it has 
claimed a separate altar for the Exaltation of the Cross. Deep 
in the Armenian chapel of St. Helena it has seated itself in tl^ 

f Tiic minaret is said to staiul on the a|iot where Omar prayed, as near the Church 
as was cotniMtible with his abstniiiiiig fnnnits appropriation by offering up his prayees 
within it. TIms story is curimisly illustrated by the account which Michon (p, 72) 
givee ofthc eoQii|iation of the * CoBoacutuinVbf the Uahometatut? A few Massitlmtu 
in the last century* who were determined jn^get possession of the convent, entered it en 
tlie plea of its being the tomb of their prayers there, and IVom tW 

moment it beoaiat a Uahonwtansanctiiiit^/ 
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comer where the throne of Helena was placed during the ‘ In- 
vention/ In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre itself, whilst the 
Greek Church, with its characteristic formality, confines its 
masses to the antechapel, where its priests can celebrate towards 
the east, the Latin Church, with the no less characteristic bold- 
ness of the west, has rushed into the vacant space in the inner 
shrine, and, regardless of all the points of the compass, has 
adopted for its altar the Holy Tomb itself. For good or for evil, 
for union or for disunion, the older forms of Christendom arc 
gathered together, as nowhere else in Eurojie or in Asia, within 
those sacred walls. 

It would be an easy though a melancholy task to dwell on the 
bitter dissensions which have thence arisen — to tell how the 
Armenians stole the Angel’s stone from the antc-chapel of the 
Sepulchre — how the Latins procured a firman to stop the repairs 
of the dome by the Greeks — how the (i reeks demolished the 
tombs of the Latin kings, Godfrey and Baldwin, in the resting- 
place which those two heroic chiefs had chosen for theinselv<‘s 
at the foot of Calvary — how the English traveller was taunted 
by tlie Latin monks with eating the bread of their liouse, and not 
fighting for them in their blcxxly conflicts with the f 5 recks at 
Easter — how the Abyssinian convent w'as left vacant for tlic 
latter in the panic raised when a drunken Abyssinian monk 
shot the muezzin going his rounds on the top of Omar’s 
minaret — how, after the great fire of 1808, which the Latins 
charge to the ambition of their rivals, two years of time, 
and two-thirds of the cost of the restoration were consumed 
in the endeavours of each party, by bribes and litigations, to 
overrule and eject the others from the places they had respec'- 
tively occupied in the ancient arrangement of the Churches 
--^d how each party regards the infidel Turk as his best 
and only protector from his Christian foe. These dissensions, 
however painful, are not without their iini>ortance, as exhibiting 
in a jialpable form the contentions and jealousies which from 
the earliest times to the present day have been the bane of the 
Christian Church ; making mutual enemies dearer than rival 
brethren, and the common good insignificant in comiiarison 
with the special privileges of each segment of the circle. \ et 
let us not so past. Grievous ns are these contentions, we cannot 
but think that their extent has been somewhat exaggerafed. 
Ecclesiastical histoiy is not all controversy, nor is the area of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at all times and in all places a 
battlefield of Weti. Un ordinary occasions it exhibits only 
the singular si|^t td* different nations, kindreds, and languages 
wonhipping, cndi with iu peculiar rites, round what they unite 

in 
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in believing to be the Tomb of their common Lord — a sight 
edifying by the very reason of its singularity, and suggestive of 
a higher, and, we trust the day may come when it may be added, 
a truer image of the Christian Church than that which is now too 
often derived from the history both of holy places and holy 
things. 

I'liere is one more aspect in which the Church of the Holy 
Sepuh.'hre must be regarded. It not only the Church of all 
the ancient communions — it is also in a* special manner the Ca- 
thedral of Palestine and of the East, and it is there that the local 
religion which attaches to all the Holy Places reaches its highest 
])itch, receiving its colour from the eastern iind barbarous nations 
who are the principal elements in the congregation. Most of 
our readers Avill have derived their conception of the Greek 
Easter at Jerusalem from Mr. fhnzon’s graphic description of 
the celebrated catastrophe of ISdt; but as the extraordinary 
occurrences of thai year would convey a mistaken impres- 
sion of the usual routine, it may be well U) subjoin an 
account of the more c'usloniary celebration of the festival. 
The time* to which our readers must transport themselves is the 
morning of Easter Eve, which, by a strange anticipation, here, 
as in Spain, eclipses Easter Sunday. The place is the gallery 
of the Latins, whence all hVaiik travellers view the spectacle, 
— on the northern side of the great Rotunda — the model of so 
many l^uropt'an church(*s, and of which the most remarkable, 
pfM’haps, that of Aix-la-Chapclle, was built in express imitation 
of the famous original. Above is the dome with its rents and 
patches watting to be repairetl, and the sky seen tbrougli the 
opcmiiig ill the centre, which, as in the Pantheon, admits the 
light and air of day. Relow is the Cliapel ot the Sepulchre-— 
a shapeless edifice of brown marble ; on its shabby roof a 
meagre cupola, tawdry vases with tawdry flowers, and a forest of 
sh^nder tapers ; whilst a blue curtain is drawn across its top to 
jiitcMcept the rain admittetl through the dome. It is divided into 
two chapels — tliat on the west containing the Sepulchre, that on 
the east contiining /he ‘Stone of the Angel.’ Of these, the 
eastern chapel is occupied by the Greeks and Armenians, and 
has a round hole on its north side, from which the Ploly Fire is 
to issue for the Greeks, and a corresponding .aperture for the 
Armenians on the south. At the western extremity of the 
Sepulchre, but attached to it from the outside, is the little wooden 
chapel, which is the only portion of the edifice allotted to the 
G>pts. Yet further west, but parted from the Sepulchre, is the 
chapel, equally humble, of the Syrians, whose jmverty has pro- 
bably becD the means of saving from marble and deemtion the 
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so-called tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus which lie in their pre- 
cincts. The chapel of the Sepulclire itself rises from a dense 
mass of pilgrims who sit or stand wedged together; whilst 
round them, and between another equally dense mass which 
lines the walls of the church, a circular lane is formed by two 
circumferences of Turkish soldiers, who are there to keep order. 
For the first two hours all is tranquil. Nothing indicates what 
is coining, except thjit the two or three pilgrims who have got 
close to the aj>erture, 'whence the fire is to spring, keep their 
hands fixed in it with a clench which is never an instant 
relaxed. About noon this circular lane is suddenly broken 
through by a tangled group rushing violently round till they 
are caught by one of the Turkish soldiers. It seems to be the 
belief of the Arab Creeks that unless they run the circuit of 
the Sepulchre a certain number of times the fire will not 
appear. Accordingly, for two hours, or more, a succession of 
gambols takes place, which an Englishman can only compare 
to a mixture of prisoner’s base, football, and leapfrog.* He sc'cs 
a medley of twenty, thirty, fifty men, some of them dressed in 
sheepskins, some almost naked, racing and catching hold of 
each other, lifting one of their companions on tlieir shoulders, 
sometimes on their heads, and rushing on with him till he leaps 
on the ground, when a second sucewds. A fugleman usually 
precedes the rest, clapping his hands,' to which the others 
respond by the like atttion, adding wild howls, of which the 
burden is ‘This is the tomb of Jesus Christ — Ciod save the 
Sultan ’ — ‘ Jesus Christ has redeemed us.’ What begins in 
the lesser groups soon grows in magnitude and extent, till at 
last the whole of the passage between the troops is continuously 
occupied by a race, a whirl, a torrent of these wild figures, wheel- 
ing round and round like the Sabbath of the Witelies in Faust. 
Gradually the frenzy subsides or is checked ; the rac*ecourse is 
cleared, and out of the Greek Church, on the east of the Ro- 
tunda, a long procession, with embroidered banners, supplying 
in their ritual the want of images, dt'files round the Sepulchre. 

The excitement, which had before been confined to the 
runners and dancers, now becomes universal. Hedged in by the 

* It if poflftble that iu these |)erformances there may be some reminiscence of the 
ancient fnneral fgnmeSf such as those which took place rou:id the pi7e of PatrocI us. 
An illustration which comes mors liome may be found in Tischendorrs description 
of the races at the tomb of the great Bedouin saint, Sheykh Saleh, in the Penin- 
sula' of Sinai (Reisen, ii. p. 207-314), and in Jerome’s account of the wild fanatics, 
who twrformed gunbuls exactly eimilar to thoee of the Greek Raster tiefure the reputecl 
•epulchrea of Joim th^ Ba{itiil'aiidi> Rlisba, at Bafnaria^vlitimmore luporom, voefhiis 
latrare canum— alios lutase o^nits et post fergum terraoi vtrtice tangere.— (J^VopA, 
Paul; p. 113.) FMbly it was in parody of some such s^tacles that the Latins held 
their dances in Sophia, In thw captutwof CcmilhnrtfiiiOinA^ at the Ibtirfii Crusade. 
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soldiers, the two huge masses of pilgrims remain in their places, 
but all join in a wild succession of 3 ells, through which are caught 
from time to time, strangeljr and almost afFectingl3r mingled, 
the chants of the procession — the stately chants of the church 
of Basil and Chrysostom — mingled with the yells of savages. 
Thrice the procession paces round ; and at the third circuit the 
two lines of Turkish soldiers join and fall in behind. I’he crisis 
of the day is approaching, and one great movement sways the 
multitude from side to side. The presence of the Turks is 
believed to prevent the descent of the fire, and at this point 
they are driven, or consent to *be driven, out of the church. It 
is difficult to describe the appearance, as of a battle and a 
victory, which at this moment pervades the church. In every 
direc tion the raginj* mob bursts in upon the trcx)ps, who pour 
out of the l)uilding at the south-east corner. The procession is 
broken tiiroiigh — llie banners stagger, waver, and fall, amidst 
the flight of priests, bisliops, and standard-be«irers before the 
treuK'iulous rush. In a small but compact band the Bishop 
of Petra (who is on this occasion the Bishop of ‘ the Fire,’ 
the representative of the Patriarch) is hunied to the chapel of 
the Sepulchre, and the door is closed behind him. The whole 
church is now one heaving sea of heads resounding with an 
uproar which can be compared to nothing less than that of the 
(Juildhall of London at a nomination for the Cit)'. A single 
vacant space is left — a narrow lane from the fire-hole in the 
nortliern side of the idiapel to the wall of the church. By the 
aperture itself stands a priest to catch the flame ; and on each 
side of the lane, so far &s the eye can reai:h, hundreds of bare 
arms arc stretched out like the branches of a leafless forest — like 
the branches of a forest quivering in some violent tempest. 

Ill earlier and bolder times the expectation of the Divine 
presence was raised at this juncture to a still higher pitch by the 

appearance of a dove liovering above the cupola of the chapel 

to indicate, so Maundrell was told,* and doubtless truly, the visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost. ^This extraordinary act, whether of 
extravagant symboiis|n, or of daring profaneness, has now l)een 
discontinued ; but the belief remains — and it is only from the 
knowledge of that belief that the full horror of the scene, and 
intense excitement of the next few moments, ccgi be adequately 
conceived. Silent — awfully silent — in the midst of the frantic 
uproar, stands the €hapel of the Holy Sepulchre. If any ene 
could at such a moment be convinced of its genuineness^ or 
could expect a display of miraculous power, as£redly it would 

* With thil, And oiw or two other slighter wiation^ the accooiitOf Msimdreil, i 
tile nth cen^y, is an almsit exact tauiscript of what is still aaen. ^ 
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be that its very stones would cry out against the wild fanaticism 
without, and the fraud which is preparing within. At last it 
comes. A bright ilame as of burning wood appears inside tlie 
hole — the light, as every educated Greek knows and acknow- 
ledges, kindled by the Bishop in the chapel — the light, as every 
pilgrim believes, of the descent of God Himself upon the Holy 
Tomb. Slowly, gradually, the fire spreads from hand to hand, 
from taper to taper, till at last the entire edifice from gallery 
to gallery, as well as through the whole of tlie area below, is 
blazing with thousands of burning candles. It is now that, 
according to some accounts, the HIshop or Patriarch is carried in 
triumph out of the Chapel, on the shoulders of the people, in a 
fainting state, ‘ to give the impression that he is overcome by tlic 
glory of the Aliniglity, from whose immediate presence he is 
believed to liave come.’* It is now that a mounted horseman, 
stationed at the gates of the Church, gallops off with a lighted 
taper to communicate the sacred fire to the lamps of the Greek 
Ctiurch in the Convent at Bethlehem. It is now that the great 
rush to escape from the rolling smoke and suffocating heat, and to 
carry the consecrated tapers into the streets and houses of .Jeru- 
salem, leads at times ip the violent pressure at the single outlet of 
the church which in 1834 cost the lives of hundreds, b'or a 
short time tlie pilgrims run to and fro — rubbing their faces and 
breasts against the fire to attest its reputed harmlessncss. But 
the wild enthusiasm terminates the moment after the fire is C4>m- 
municated ; and not the least extraordinary p«irt of tlie spectacle 
is the rapid and total subsidence of a frenzy so intense — the con- 
trast of the furious agitation of the nttirning with the profound 
repose of the evening, when the Church is again filled thnnigh 
the area of the Rotunda, through the chapels of Copt and Syrian, 
through the subterranean Church of Helena, the great nave of 
Constantine’s Basilica, the stairs and platform of Calvary itsedf, 
filled in every part, except the one Chapel of the Latin Church, 
by a mass of pilgrims, who are wrapt in deep sleep awaiting the 
midnight service. . 

Sucii is the celebration of the Greek Easter — probably the 
grcat€*st moral argument against the identity of tlie s^)ot which it 
professes to honour, and considering the place, the time, and the 
intention of the professed miracle, the most oflfensive imposture 
to be found in the world. It is impossible to give a precise 
account of the ofigm ^ the rite. The explanation often offered, 
that it has arisen Itqja a misunderstanding of a symlmlical 
ceremony, is bitrdlj efttnpEtible with its remote antiquity. As 
early as the nmth it was believed that ^ an ipngel came 
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and lighted the lamps which hung over the Sepulchre, of which 
light the Patriarch gave his share to the bishops and the rest oT 
the people, that each might illuminate his own bouse.’* It was 
in all probability an imitation of an alleged miraculous appear- 
ance of fire in ancient^times — suggested perhaps by some actual 
phenomenon in the neighbourhood, such as that which is men- ^ 
tioned in Ammlanus’s account of Julian’s rebuilding the Temple, 
and assisted by the belief so common in the East, that on every 
Friday a supernatural light whic^b dazzles the beholders, and 
supersedes the necessity for lamps, blazes in the sepulchres of 
Mussulman saints. It is a remarkable instance of a great— it 
may almost be said awful — superstitioh gradually deserted by its 
supporters. Originally all the sects partook in the ceremony, but 
one by one they have fallen away. The Roman Catholics, after 
their exclusion from the church by the Greeks, denounced it as 
an imposture, and have never resumed it since. Indeed next to 
the delight of the Greek pilgrims at receiving the fire, is now the 
delight of the Latins in deriding what in the ‘ Annals of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith ’ for this very year tliey describe (forgetful of 
the past and of S. Januarius at Naples) as a ‘ ridiculous and super- 
stitious ceremony.’ ^ Ah ! vedete la fantasia,’ exclaim the happy * 
Franciscans in the Latin gallery, ‘ Ah ! qual fantasia ! — ecco gli 
bruti (ireci — noi non facciamo cosiV Later the grave Armenians 
deserted, or only with reluctance acquiesced in the fraud ; and 
lastly, unless they are greatly misrepresented, the enlightened 
jneinbers of the Greek Church itself, including, it is said, no 
less a person than the Emperor Nicholas, would gladly dis- 
a>ntinue the ceremony, could they but venture on such a shock 
to the devotion of thousands who yearly come from far and near, 
over land and sea, for this sole and special object. 

It is doubtless a wretched thought that for such an end as this 
Constantine and Helena should have planned and builded — 
for such a worship Godfrey and Tancred, Richard and St. Louis, 
have fought and died. Yet in justice to the Greek clergy it 
must be remembered that it is but an extreme and instructive 


example of what every churcil;i suffers which has to bear with the 
weakness and fanaticiim of its members, whether brought about by 
its own corruption or by long and inveterate ignorance. Ana 
however repulsive to our European minds may be the frantitir 
ofgittB of the Arab pilgrims, we ought rather perhap to wonder 
tlmt these wild creatures should be Christians at ali, than' tl^t; ' 
being such they should take this mode ojf express]i)|; jtbmt de- 
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votion at this great anniversary. The very violence of the 
paroxysm proves its temporary cl^aractor. On every other occa- 
sion their conduct is sober and decorous, even to dulness, as 
though— according to the happy expression of one of the* most 
observant of Eastern travellers* — they were not ‘ working out,’ 
but transacting the great business of salvation. 

It may seem to some a painful, and perhaps an unexpected 
result of our inquiry, that so great an uncertainty should hang 
over spots thus intimately connected with the great events of the 
Christian religion, — that in none the chain of tradition should be 
unbroken, and in most cases bairdl) reach b<yond the age of 
Constantine. Is it possible, it is frequently asked, that the dis- 
ciples of the first age shouhl have neglected to mark and com- 
memorate the scenes of such events? And the answer, though 
often given, cannot be too often repeated, that it not only was 
possible, but precisely what wo should infer fiom tlu^ abseni e 
of any allusion to local sanctity in the writings of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, who were too pn>foundly absorbed in the 
events themselves to think of tlieir localities, too wrapt in tlu* 
spirit to pay regard to the letter or the place. I’he loss of 
the Holy Sepulchre thus regarded, is a testimony to tlie great- 
ness of the Resurrection. The loss of tlu^ niangiT of Ileth- 
lehem is a witness to the universal significance of the Inearna- 
tion. The sites which the earliest follow'ers of our Lord would 
not adore their successors could not. The obliteration of tlic 
very marks which identified the Holy Places was eifccted a little 
later by what may without presumption bo called the providen- 
tial events of the time. The Christians of the second generation 
of believers, even had they been anxious to preserve the recol- 
lection of sites which were familiar to their fathers, would have 
found it in many respects an impossible task after the defacing 
ruin which attended the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. The 
same judgment which tore up by the roots the local religion of 
the old dispensation, depriv^ of secure basis what has since 
grown up as the local reugion of th^new. The total obliteration 
of the scenes in some instances i»ai least %proof that no Divine 
Providence, as is sometimes mged^ could have watched over them 
in others. The desolation of tiie lake of Gennesaretb has swept 
out of memoir ^acss more sacred than any (with the one excep- 
tion of those at iMtealesa) that are alleged to^ bev^ been pre- 
served. The case of Bifliiefaem and the house oi Nosaieth, where 
our Lord passed an onepdicious inibicv, and an nnknown youth, 
cannot be compdkwd ihiraaiictitY'with timt * bouse’ of Capernaum, 
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which was the home of his manhood and the chief scene of his 
words and works. Yet of tliat sacred habitation every vestige 
has perished as thougli it had never been. 

But the doubts wliicli envelope the lesser things do not 
extend to the greater, — they attach to the ‘ Holy Places,’ but not 
to ‘ the Holy Land.’ The clouds which cover the special locali- 
ties are only specks in the clear light which invests the general 
geography of Palestine. Not only are the sites of Jerusalem^ 
Nazareth, and Bethlehem absoluf ‘?y imljspu table, but there is 
hardly a town or village of note mentioned in the Old and New 
'J^'stameiit which cannot still l\p identified with a certainty which 
oft(!n extends to the very spots wliieh arc signalised in tlic history. 
If Sixtus V. had succeeded in his project of carrying off the 
Holy yepiilehre, the essential interest of Jerusalem would have 
suffer(*d as little as that of Bethlehem by the alleged transference 
of the manger to S. Maria Maggiore, or as that of Nazareth, 
were we t4i share* the beli<;f tliat its holy house were standing far 
away on the liill of Loretto. Tlie very notion of the transference 
being thought desirable or possible, is a proof of the slight con- 
nexion existing In the minds of those who entertain it between 
the sanctuaries themselves and the enduring charm which must 
always attat'h to the real scenes of great events. It shows the 
difhfreiiee (which is often confounded) betw-een the local super- 
stition of touching and handling — of making topography a matter 
of relighm — and tliat reasonable and religious instinct which 
leads us to investigate the natural features of historical scenes, 
sacred or secular, as one of the best helps to judging of the 
events of w hich they were the stage. 

These ‘ Holy Places ’ have, indeed, a history of their own, 
which, whatever be their origin, must always give them a position 
amongst the celebrated spots wliich have influenced the fortunes 
of the globe. The convent of Bethlehem can never lose the 
;iss(K'iations of Jerome, nor can the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre over cease to be bound up with the recollections of the 
Crusades, or with the tears and prayers of thousands of pilgrimsi 
which, of themselves, amidst frhatever fanaticism and ignorance,^ 
almost consecrate the Iralls within which they are oflered. But . 
these reminiscences, and the instruction which they convey, beiuc 
the same relation to those awakened by the original and stiJt ^ 
living geography of Palestine as the later course bf ecclesiastical 
history be^ to its divine source. The ebmeh of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in this as in othe^ aspects, is a type of the history o£ 
the Church itself^ and the contrast dnis aiiffgeate4 is. coift- 
soUng thim melancholy. Alike ih sacred topogtapky 
sacred bistom there is a wide and free aUnospWf 

2i2 aWe, 
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above, a firm ground of reality beneath, which no doubts, con- 
troversies, or scandals, concerning this or that particular spot, 
this or that particjalar opinion or sect, can affect or disturb. 
Tlie churches of the Holy Sepulchre or of the Holy House 
may be closed against us, but we have still the Mount of Olives 
and the Sea of Galilee : the sky, the flowers, the trees, the fields, 
which suggested the Parables, — the holy hills, which cannot be 
moved, but stand fast for ever. 


Art. V. — 1. Ephemerides Isaad Casaubaniy cum Prccfatioue et 
Notts. Edentc Johanne Russell, S. T. P., Canonico Caiitua- 
riensi, Scholar Carthusianae olim Archididascalo. 

2. Le Triumvirat Litteraire au XVI Siecle ; Juste Lipse^ Joseph 
Scaliger, Isaac Casauhon. Par M, Charles Nisard. Paris, 
1852. 


O N his thirty-eighth birthday and the first year of his Profes- 
sorate at Montpellier, Casaubon commenced a private Diary. 
He continued to keep it with a punctuality probably without 
parallel in the history of journalism, and which of itself indicates 
the man, till within a fortnight of his death in 1614. It is lite- 
rally ‘ Nulla dies sine linea.’ Wherever he went the current 
volume went with him, and he made a note, however brief, of 
the spent day before he slept. So invariable was the rule, that 
on one occasion, having left the register behind when he slipped 
out of Paris for a night, his wife takes up the pen in his stead. 
* February 23 (1601). Ce jour dit M. Casaubon a*este absent, 
que Dieu garde, et moi et les nostres avec lui. Amen.' The 
daughter of Heniy Estienne, though accustomed from childhood 
to speak Latin in her father*s house, where the very domestics 
were compelled to talk like ancient Romans, makes her entiy, it 
will be observed, in the vernacular tongue. Casaubon himself 
ttmformly employs Latin ; or rather Giwco-Latih, so thickly is 
bis Diaiy sown with Greek phrases. T^e Latin is good, and 
shows much iacUity in the amptatiem of classical langu^e to 
modem and bousebpld objects. The Greek occurs in low 
phrases and h4|f f^aol^gidd expressions of 'the Bvftmtihe mint, 
^e flow of which fhuit have been 

written ewrenti account of 

his conversation whiek was given by Cardinal Tieiron, who 
said of . him tidkcfdL l^r^h'Wlffilked like a 

spoke'itlike^lili mpiUlbt tongue.’ 
^w>w for the tfito published entire. 

There 
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There is a hiatus of about three years and a half, between 1604 
and 1607, the fasciculus containing that period having been lost 
as early as the time of Meric Casaubon, who succeeded his father 
as prebendary of Canterbury, and deposited the MS. in the 
chapter library, from whence it has been disinterred by Dr. 
Russell. It is in the regularity of the entries that the value of 
the Diary consists, and the Editor has exhibited a sound judg- 
ment in resisting the temptation fo select only the interesting 
passages. These are not veiy many ; for a scholar’s life is 
seldom one of incident, and )*e has little else to tell than what, 
he read and wrote. Casaubon does this minutely, but rarely 
mixes reflections or criticism, which were reserved for other MS. 
volumes, such as ‘ indigesta,’ or for the margins of his 
books. Several volumes of such Adversaria, compiled by Meric 
from his father’s memoranda, are still preserved. Besides noting 
his daily scholastic tasks, Casaubon intimates, but very briefly, 
his family aflhlrs, visits, journeys, letters, and conversations, in- 
cluding sometimes his expenditure. Public events arc little 
noticed, and only when they have interested him more tliafi 
ordinarily. The loss from the omission of liistorical and political 
details is probably notliing. We can read anywhere of the battle- 
field and the council-chamber — show us, if you can, the domestic 
interior. Wjc are sated with state apartments, let us have a peep 
into the kitchen or the housekeeper’s room. 

M. Nisard, ignorant of the publication of Dr. Russell, has 
drawn his materials from two volumes of letters, and other col- 
lections (among which are extracts from the Ephemerides) which 
appeared at Rotterdam in 17U9. These he has used well, and^ 
though the Diary enables us to deepen some of the lines, and add 
here and there a more life-like touch, his Casaubon is faithfully 
and distinctly drawn, and is in eveiy essential particular the 
Casaubon of the Ephemerides. In that triumvirate, which forms 
the subject of his agreeable volume, and which contains Scaliger 
the most brilliant, and Lipsius the wittiest scholar of his da^, 
our journalist represents laborious industry. , In the age of the 
schoolmen, if the firs^had been saluted as Doctor Incomparabilis^ 
Lipsius might have been canonized as Doctor Lepidissimus, sand 
Casaubon fairly earned the title of Indefatigabilis. Hayuig 
nothing excentric about him, he will for this Very re^n Wst 
better repr^en^tive man, and fqrmsh a juster ideaof the ordin^ 
lif^ of a elaiilcal scholar about a.d. IBCK). ^ ^ / 

Isaac bom at Geneva, Februai^ 

and was thus t^e junior of Scaliger by 
sius by more tfaM ten years. Hie lather 
minister, who was forced to fly from bis native 
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phine, by the rigorous persecution which the Lorraine faction, 
ruling in the name of Henry II., directed against 'the reformed 
faith. When the vigilance of the Inquisition was relaxed in the 
early part of the reign of his successor, Charles IX., Amald 
Casauboii was invited by the Protestant congregation of Crest, a 
small town in the department of Drome, to settle among them as 
their minister. Here, sharing with his flock the jierils and 
vicissitudes of that period of distress which culminated in tlie 
massacre of & Bartholomew, he passed the remainder of his life. 
For several years Isaac had no other instructor than his father, 
and his initiation into the rudiments of Greek was effected duri.ig 
one of their forced retirements into the sequestered lallejs of the 
Hautes Alpes. At nineteen, having .evinced liis aptitude for 
learning, lie was sent to Geneva, the head-quarters of ('alvinism, 
where the new religion had formed a college, of which Be/a was 
then the director. Here he addicted himself specially to Greek, 
and soon attained such proficiency that ho was pointed out by 
Francis Portus, w^ho was lecturer on that language, as his own 
successor. It may have helped to quicken the perception of his 
merits, that the performances which revealed it were two Cireok 
epigrams in praise of his master. A year or two after Portus* 
death, which happeneil in 1581, Cosaubon was, on this recom- 
mendation, appointed to the post. The elevation may seem 
premature for a youth of twenty-four, and doubtless implied great 
merit; but the name of ‘Professor of Greek* must not mislead 
us. When the age of the students was much l)eU)w what it 
usually is now in our universities, suc^h a functionaiy, notwith- 
standing his imposing title, would find himself, as is the case m 
a Scotch university at present, engaged in teaching the very 
rudiments of the language. For this bumble drudgery older or 
more distinguished scholars would not often be obtainable, and 
thus it was tliat in that day so many young men filled the office. 
Even in the University of Leyden, and at Ae heig^ht of its early 
renown, Heinsius was leeturer in Greek at eighteen, whereas the 
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was second pastor in the town as well as rector of the academy, 
received only 80Z. a-year. 

Geneva might appear to have combined most of the requisites 
which were needed for the erection and growth of a university. 
politically uniting the honours of tbe name of Free town of the 
empire with all the solid advantages of entire independence, its 
recent successful resistance to the seigneurial claims of the 
Dukes of Savoy had inspired a sjihrit of^ confidence and triumph 
from which has so often dated the commencement of a new ex- 
istence for enfranchised stat^^. The citizens were neither un- 
prepared nor unworthy to exercise their own privileges. Long 
habits of self-government, and the existence of two parties who 
contended by c onstitutional arms alone within the bosom of its 
senate, had taught tliem valuable political lessons. When the 
better party, that of the friends of liberty, found themselves the 
stronger, they used their victory with the wise moderation which 
might liave been looked for from men so trained. 

Geographically^ sitiintc^d in the midst of nations speaking three 
great languages, there was much in Geneva to facilitate the im- 
migration of foreigners. This of itself was an inestimable 
ach antage. The revival of university life in Northern Europe 
which set in about the middle of the sixteenth century encoun- 
tered two great obstacles, neither of wdiich existed in the middle 
ages, and to the absence of which is to be ascribed the peculiar 
development of the schools of learning which the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries witnessed. These obstacles were, the reli- 
gious schism, and the formation of nationalities. The gradual 
gathering of the separate members of the European state-system 
into a few large monarchies with powerful antipathies was a 
decentralizing power which the attraction of a common liter^Lture 
might for a time resist, but could never overcome. The neutral 
territory of Geneva ofiered a most favourable field for counter- 
acting the dissociating elements of the new state of things. 
A Bavarian stodent at Paris was a stranger by the side of the 
French pupils, os a French student at Pka was equally an alien 
among Tuscans and^Lombards. But at Geneva all were equally 
at borne, or e(}uaUy strangers. There ^ l^ros Tyriusve nullo 
crimine agetur.’ A native of Geneva, however much attachs^ 
to his * patrie,’ ooukH^bave no nationali^, and be has none to this 
dsy* Athens df obh the city was the asylqm, and *nu|^ 

have beemne'the.sebeoh of the ^rest of the wprld. Scooiicely a^y 
of its iUnrtrioiis inlidbitsiits at th^ enoeh natiwis .of the 
|fhice^-4lGsdm vsme from IHcafily ; msa the Niyesnois ; 
PortostWms a Gtnek, of Candia*| !Diodati an^ t^lfymeiini had 
migrated fromiLocca, Pacius from Vicensa f ^ $^he»ips froxn 

. the 
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the Palatinate. At a time when its population was probably 
under 15,000 souls it contained 400 English refugees (1556). 
With these advantages of territory, situation, and liberal govern- 
ment, it might have been anticipated that the attempt made in 
the middle of the century to establish a university would have 
met with success. Whence came it, then, that the successor to 
the fading splendour of the Italian schools was not Geneva, but 
Leyden? That question is ^wcrcd when it is said that the 
founder of the former college was Calvin. The success of Leyden, 
which had equally with Geneva fo contend with the obstacle 
created by nationality, was due to its being based on the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. The failure of Geneva was owing 
to its being wholly committed to the principle and spirit of 
religious exclusion. Leyden, in a corner of Europe among an 
illiterate people who spoke a semi-barbarous dialect, had a bril- 
liant career and a universal reputation. Geneva, speaking the 
language of civilization, on the borders of the nursery of letters, 
remained a mere Calvinist seminary. Indeed, though both Calvin 
and Boza were among the most erudite men of their age, their 
object was not the promotion of learning. With them everything 
was subservient to theology, and by theology they meant tlieir 
own system, which, though undoubtedly profound, was eminently 
narrow and exclusive. They wanted a seminary to propagate ‘ la 
religion,’ as the reformed doctrines were called, and wc need not 
wonder that a sectarian academy should have produced compara- 
tively little fruit. Within its own narrow limits it bore the stamp 
and impress of its founder’s vigour 5 but so rigid were its rules, 
that as late as 1796 no dissident, nor even a Lutheran, could be 
a citizen of Geneva, or teach publicly in the academy. 

The subjugation of university life at Geneva to ecclesiastical 
ends had a powerful influence in shaping the character and 
eonrse of Casaubon. It was in this soacty, the first for which 
he exchanged the patemql roo^ that he married, and formed his • 
fmn^hip^ and it was here that he passed the eighteen years of 
his life which int^en^ between his nineteenth and his tliirty- 
^enth year* At the time of bis appointment to succeed Portus 
in the Greek chair his passion for literature possessed all the 
ardour of a first love. It broke out in the shape of notes on 
Diogenes l,.aerfius*-r« characteristic choice, as sbowsng hU marly 
taste for the enidite, rather than £or the vigorous agd practical 
writers of antjquity* dedicated thisjnau^sal essay tcj^iiis 
lather, and, dm jrfpsm^I.pastor/ reodiSFeil' of bis 

iwned son fibat^be 

su^ on* the JHoJy tm things 

Wbamaoiaii^ imm* 

u rebuke; 
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rebuke ; and, like Eltrood’s remark to Milton, it took effect lon^ 
after it was uttered. For the present his conscience was satisfied 
b} the composition of some brief notes on the Gospels, and after 
wliat was, perhaps, a forced labour, he betook himself to the 
unexplored and inexhaustible fields of Plato and Aristotle. 

His next publication, however, was a volume of corrections of 
Theociitus, which only deserves mention as being the produce of 
hi$ gratitude for the notice he received from the very celebrated 
man who has left the stamp of his name on all the Greek litera** 
ture of the period — Henri l‘-stienne. In character they were 
sufficiently dissimilar; but as there was thirty years difference 
between their ages, disparity of temper was no bar to. a friend- 
ship which was cemented by community of taste. Henri Esti- 
enne, though not tlic greatest critic, was the most singular and 
orioinal character connected with letters in that generation. An 
Plellenist * do premiere force,* according to the measure of the 
time, lie has no claim to be ranked with the triumviri ; nor is he 
q^m^idcred equal to Eudeus, Camerarius, or Canter. But, consi- 
deling how little his temperament was adapted for a studious 
life, his attainments in classical learning must .excite our wonder. 
He was by natural constitution formed for stirring, and not for 
scMlentarv intellectual pursuits : nothing less than the sphere of 
politics could have absorbed his restless energy; nothing below 
the first prizes in that arena have slaked his craving ambition. 
The son of a printer was excluded from the competition, except 
by the avenue of the Church, which was closed to the Huguenot. 
Hence, like so many other frustrate activities, his were obliged 
to find what vent they could in literary pursuits. The path in 
which his eccentric and chafing spirit was compelled to walk was 
marked out for him by the circumstances of his inheriting his 
father’s name, and his stock in trade ; but it was too petty a dis- 
tinction for him to be satisfied with emulating the beauty of 
typography which had acquired for the prCss of Robert Estienne 
its European reputation. To Henri, * unus non sufficit orbis f 
he aspired to be his own printer, corrector, editor, critic. His 
father, with a progflostie of the son’s unsettled temper, had 
direct^ by his will that the famous Gredt types which had been 
oast at the cost of Francis I. should not be removed from Geiiefv4» 
The spirit of Henri fretted at the confinement to* so narrow is 
theatre ; he felt himself, as was said afterwards of Mad. de StaiSt, 

* ttop grand poisson jpour notre lac,* and, like her, he ugfaed for 
Paris. Hem IV., who did nothing else for him, had the good- 
ness to inlaroeda with the Council of Geneva to dbiUhi the otaaial* 
men! of the idhtaUl in the father’s will ; but die bride df 

the Mdahb tbou^ docile to the despotism of paiMb, was 

• aroused 
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aroused by the interference of a foreign potentate. They cared 
nothing for the retention in their town of the first Greek press 
in Europe, and their resistance proceeded from their jealous in- 
dependence. Butithough the household gods of Estienne were 
thus constrained to abide in one place, and though he had there 
a wife whom he loved, at least of whom he has written most 
warmly, he himself was to be. met with anywhere rather than at 
home. From Naples to London he wandered wherever he could 
meet with MSS. and learned men, collecting the one, insulting 
apd quarrelling with the other ; getting into scrapes with the 
police by his neglect of regulations, and escaping the consequences 
by his and the impossibility of detecting his country or 

bis native tongue. Incessantly on the move, he collated Greek 
MSS. — the most sedentary of literary occupations — with the p«‘r- 
severance of a Bekker ; found time to throw off more books from 
his too fluent pen than many printers have sent forth from their 
press ; and printed more than many men have found leisure to 
read. His own compositions were not, it will be supposed, (ff 
the most solid description ; but consisted of a cloud of brochures, 
pamphlets, diatribes, prefaces, dedications, notes, obser^'ations, 
schediasnmta, libelli — ^the light artillery of the scholar. Tlie 
matter is often iii ludicrous contrast with the title. His * Apo- 
lo|^e pour Herodote * is the text for a string of scandal on the 
monks. He sate down in a mood of ill-humour to review the 
Latin of Lipsius — a fertile theme — and having written the title 
‘ De Latinitate Lipsiensi,’ he is wholly occupied with the Turkish 
war, which gave occasion to the wits to entitle the book * He 
Latinitate Lipsiensi contra Turcas.’ His own latinity was far 
from being unexceptionable. He showed Pithbu several frag- 
ments of new editions of Roman autliors, and on pressing him 
for his opinion received the significant answer that he had better 
keep to ms Ghreek. 

He travelled} as was customary before the days of jpassable 
mads, on horsfAiack, but on a bigh-spintdl alid mettlesome 
Arab} and not on the spaidncd hacks th^oslf^^ These 

seasons— for his teeimiig Intaj^tion^ could not be idle— were 
daimed by his mdse. An dr a prologue, oi* ^ 
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the author of Marmion, his poetical excitement required a gallop. 
He talks as much of bis hcyrsos as Sully, and has sung the praises 
of one which he bought at the fair of Francfort ; and bewailed 
in elegiacs the way in which he was jockeyg| in a deal at Zur- 
zach. His equestrian feats intrude themself into his gravest 
dissertations, and he will break out in the middle of a preface to 
A]Millonius RhocUus into an anecdote of how he once leaped a 
toll-gate on the high-road near Ffancfoij*t. Fifty different Latin 
versions of a single distich in the Greek Anthology attest at once 
his powers of versification, ard the uneasy soul to which variety 
was tlie breath of life. When excitement failed him, as it did 
on several occasions during the three score yeara arid ten fot 
which the machine continued to supply, the incessant deifiands he 
made upon it, he fell into a state of the most utter wretchedness. 
His seasons of sadness were not ordinary dej)ression of spirits, 
for when he was unnerved, the rmetion was in proportion to the 
previous feverishness of his existence. He w^as then the victim 
of a satiety or loathing of his usual occupations, and he could ndt 
even enter Ids library without shading his eyes with his band to 
avoid the sight of his books. He complained that he could no- 
where find a description of his disease, but the simpl^truth was;, 
that liis commanding energies, made for manly striie, rebelled 
from time to time against the pedant’s vocation to which they 
were amdemned. 

It is impossible to allude in the most cursory manner to the 
endless diversity of Henri Estienne’s writings, and this teeming 
pamphleteer was the compiler of one of the most laborious 
monuments of erudition that was ever produced in any age — the 
famous Greek Thesaurus, which has oitly been recently super- 
seded, and which was of itself a sufficient task for one indus- 
trious life. 

It was at the time when Estienne’s fortunes were on the decline^ 
owing to the excess of his undertakings, and specially to the 
vast expense of publishing the * Thesaurus,’ that Casaubon came 
first within his orbit. The young professor began by courtiog 
the notice and the library of the great Philomath, %ut sooa i|i- 
duded in bis devotion the printer’s fair daughter Floren^ 
Estienne-s passion for the collection of MSS. was accompani^ 
an equally slert jealousy in their custody. ^ He had amaseeft 
^treasures of the soit, and guarded them as ^he Itufimpi 
griffins their gold from every invader except the utit^ and 
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worms. He was averse, it is said {Scaligeranc^^ to the match 
with Casaubon, but Casaubon could more easily obtain his 
daughter than one of his MSS. He was as unwilling to restore 
the works he had j^rrowed as to lend bis own, and Leunclavius 
had to dun him f<Va series of years to get back a Xenophon. 
To enter his library was strictly forbidden, not only to strangers, 
but to his family. To open it by stealth, and hunt for a l^>ok 
among the disordered heaps, during one of his long absences, 
was, says Casaubon, * as mighty an undertaking for them as the 
siege of Troy,’ and when they hac^ accomplished the feat, they 
trembled with apprehension lest the impetuous old Grecian 
should detect what they had done. The paternal opposition to 
the suit w*as probably less disinclination to the match than a fear 
that the son-in-law woidd extort the key of the book-room. 
Casaubon’s mode of laying siege to daughter and library at once 
was quite in character. Estienne had printed two editions of 
Theocritus, and till he should himself think proper to publish a 
third, these two must have been, in his own opinion, incapable 
of being improved on. It would never have entered into any 
head less simple and unworldly than Casaubon’s to tliink of re- 
commending himself by publishing ‘ Lcctiones Theocriticae — 
by re-editilig over an editor s head. Scaliger had been mightily 
indignant when Henri Estienne had presumed to tamper with 
some of his emendations. ‘ Omnes quotquot edidit libros, etiam 
meos^ corrumpit * (Scaligerana). This was high treason, and it 
might seem petty treason for Casaubon to meddle in bis turn 
with the readuigs of Henri. He only assumed, however, to be 
the moon following in the wake of the sun, and a deprecatory 
preface and proper submissions caused the offering to be gra- 
ciously accepted. The great merits of Casaubon, and the reflection 
that a son-in-law who promised to be so learned a Grecian mi^ht 
be useful in executing sonije of the numerous projects which 
multiplied on him as he waned in years, weighed wifli Estienne. 
Tfaf author of the ^ Lectionei l*heocritic« ’ was ftanldy admitted 
into his friendibip and his house, and in 1586 married his 
daughter* How ^tendarly Casaubon was. attached to her every 
of tibe l^l^yjbear^ abno^t evidence, and she retained W 
afl^on ; biinbere is no appearance of her shariog,,aa JVisasi^ 

supposes, in hwr husband’s punuits. On the conttaiyr^v® 
that she was a wsafc woman, and, though we hear 
the untuhable inbl^muTs of UooWs vnle, it U evi4^^ 
domei^ 

^nperlm|wjifp niav|m4.tn^ solar’s iadifc* 

IH^narpings of the housewife on her caies, and a naiiow minage 
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and a numerous family seem never to have introduced domestic 
discord. 

Casaubon had rushed into print early, not to say precipitately ; 
but, as we should scarcely regard the ^Diogenes Laertius’ as 
more than an exercise for a degree, it may b§ thrown out of the 
account, and thenceforward we shall see him forming himself for 
the editorial functions which made his great reputation by long, 
silent, and laborious study. Matrimony did not detain him long 
from his books. This was his Philosophy and Jurisprudence 
period, of which the former with him meant Aristotle and Plato, 
and in the latter he had the assistance of the eminent Julius 
Pacius, the pupil of Raymond Sully, the master of Peiresc. 
Wo are not surprised to find that the next e>ent WP have to 
record is that he fell dangerously ill. During his compulsory 
abstinence from study his father’s rebulce of his profane pursuits 
came back strongly upon him. He registered a vow that, should 
he regain his strength, .he would give his time exclusi\ely to 
sacred authors. No sooner was he in a condition to re-enter his 
study, than he threw himself with ardour upon the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and the oriental tongues, devouring the rabbis, 
and astonishing Chevalier, his Hebrew instructor, by the rapidity 
of his progress. His skill in student-craft shortly coi^inced him 
that, even with a view to the understanding of the sacred books, 
it was a false system which would conlfioe the mind to them 
alone. He got bac'k to tiie classics, and before long was as 
much engrossed by them as ever. But now it was not philosophy ; 
for which, in (ruth, though he superintended an edition of Aris- 
totle, he had no vocation. He fastened upon authors more con- 
genial to his tastes, and during the first ten years of married life, 
he successively brought out Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Polya*nus (an Ed. Princeps), Apulius, Suetonius, and what re- 
main, the most characteristic, if not the happiest specimen of his 
editing, the Characters of Theophrastus. All this while he con- 
tinued to lecture his pupils, and, though confined by the igno- 
rance of his auditors to humble ground, he himself applied to 
all the books he read in class the critical skill of a master. 
copies of the tragedians, of Hcsychius, StephanuS B\zantiiis, 
Synesius, Epictetus, bear evidence in their margins of his ntt^ 
Wearied labour, the results of which— the mere sweepings of bis 
g(|ldy--**were always at the service of his frien*ds. He had fiXiWl 
tAn^es on Atbena^us as the subj[ect for his own 

wA for some time been making corrections of (hit omtun^ 
His emendations wme tn'he submitted to an ApihnMus 
whose opitiioft nnght be e trustworthy guide ^to ' sii 
adfenturing dh sutb a quagmire as the He was 
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still only in bis thirty-fifth year, and there i%as but one man in 
Europe to whom he could look up as his superior in Greek. 

Scaliger had just (1593) removed to Leyden. In his retire- 
ment near Tours, he had been waited on by a deputation, 
humbly praying tj^t it would please his lordship to deign to 
become the hope and light of the studies of the Dutch Uni- 
versity. He might dictate his own terms. Let him but give his 
presence and his name ; let him but occupy* the professorial 
chair, and he need never descend to the labour of lecturing. 
On this condition, and after once flatly refusing their proposals, 
Scaliger bad consented. It was pow that Casaubon presented 
himself before the ^ King of Letters ’ with his humble petition. 
* He had debated it long,’ he said, and ventured on the step 
with fear* and trembling. For if be knew him to be a man, 
and one both amiable and condescending, be knew also that an 
intellect occupied in fathoming tlic mysteries of knowledge ought 
not lightly to be intruded on. In this spirit he presumed to 
knock at the gate of bis friendship to ask for admission, in- 
cluding the favour of his advice and correspondence.’ lie 
xeceiv^ a gracious reply, and in return submitted a specimen of 
his Athenmus. It was slhghtly commended by Scaliger, witli the 
cold addition, that ho could, if it vrere worth while, point out 
blemishes. Casaubon, not repulsed, and sincerely anxious for 
the credit of his work, implored liim in the most submissive 
terras not to keep back anything he had to say of his emenda- 
tions. Scaliger was disarmed by such an entire surrender at 
discretion. He protests with arrogant humility that he was not 
so vain as to correct Casaubon, fliat be bad never read anything 
more^admirable than the notes on Athenapus, and that be was not 
adiamed to awow that there were innumerable tbin^ in them 
which he had learned for the first time, and tbal; bis ambitioa 


was to be esteemed not the least contemptible of those who called 
Casaubon master. The master understood well enough what 
these eflnsiona wsere worth. He was not so* simple as to take 
Scaliyer at bia wmd, and Ins disccetioti was>aU0 finally to ripen 
into a sacims allianeet an s^quaintaiuse opened on the rotten 
foundation df iwiaitoal flattery. Hh desired hTmake a pilgyimem 
to King Joaaldi lia Holland^ and laid up two hundred paZm 
cfowns in myoam o£ telvd to deitajr the expensea of tho 
The covetett cmfOrtiinity never arrived^ aM he Ms otiiS||^»te 
emtent himsw with^ haviii^; * knocked at the gate of 
Inendsfain/ Thmij|lk they never aaeV their 
onbbmkeft by dstM j nd fo one of the »ai» wm 
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editions achieved a reputation in France and Germany. He had 
also formed connexions^ not merely amoxig scholars, but with a 
wide circle of men of rank and eminence.. To one of these 
patrons was owing his removal — ^promotion it can scarcely be 
called — from the city which was at once his native and hie 
adopted country, and in which he had struck all the Foots» do«^ 
inestic and social, that give a man a hold on the ^ solum patriae/ 
He w.'is undoubtedly attached to Geneva, yet he deserted it £oi« 
a pobt, which offering him no better prospects than the one he 
was lca\ing, exposed him to charges of af discontented, capricious 
disposition. The imputation, taken in connexion with a confess- 
edly somewhat querulous temper, cannot be pronounced altce- 
gether unhmnded ; yet the motives for his leaving Geneva are 
apparent enough, and have not been sufficiently considered by 
his biographers. His father-in-law was a most inconvenient 
and troublesome neighbour ; and bis slender salary was ill-paid^ 
parti) from the emptiness of the treasury, partly from the littlo 
estimation in which his functions were held by the long- 
cloaked party who administc*rcd the affairs of the Calvinistio 
republic. The atmosphere of the place was pre-eminently theo- 
logical; and though Casaubon the man was esteemed, liked, 
loved, Casaubon the scholar was not appreciated at a schoWa, 
value, tiis scrupulous attendance at four sermons per week wan 
of more worth than the most profusely learned expositions froiiv 
the professorial chair. Here were sources of disgust enougfa,! 
and it took no more then than it does now to make a man whose 
position is uneasy desire to improve it by change of place. The 
fallacy of attempting to escape social annoyances by the exper 
diont is only to be detected by trying the experiment.^ 

He was thus in a mood to accept any piomising opcnitig^ 
which might present itself. Proposals had b^n made from unir* 
versitics in the United Provinces— 'from Leyden and Fxaneker;. 
but they were neither very hearty- or very distinct. The only 
tangible offer came from Montpellier, and this had beenobtainedk 
for him by die influence of one of bis powexfiiL and warmest 
friends. Canarge de Fresne, a nobleman^ of ran^. and of groah 
credit at court, had Ij^en lately sent b^ Hend IV. snudlls 

as president of the Camber (mipartie) of Languedoc.^ 
suggestion the town council of MontpeOm, as early, as 

l yyide ovextuies to Casaubon. They were itot very alluaugi 
i^'&usniielveflu AfSontpellier was as poor as Gcoieva; and b giitg | 
closaly bound up wath the Huguenot 
oDoalty ixCHX the embarrassment under whick the tvmm 
goring at Caanil>(a.flay^«jtfek 

tbs wjbW'to aMa^e Gobst^ ImfcJNpNft |ib 
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receive some more eligible invitation. Two years passed away, 
and nothing else offered. TJie Government at Geneva did not 
take the hint, and would not, or could not, augment his stipend. 
The council of Montpellier, still prompted by De Fresne, renewed 
their instances, and Casaubon gave a tardy consent It would, 
at least, remove him from Geneva, and bring him into France, 
where alone, if anywhere, he could look for* preferment Henri IV., 
who was on the point of completely accommodating the pro- 
tracted religious troubles, would have preferments to dispense, 
and obscure hints were thrown out of Royal favour. 

The university of Montpellier did not rank high. Its reputa- 
tion rested almost entirely on its medical scliools ; though even 
in this department its fame was on the wane. Since the time 
when, on the ruin of Cordova, it had risen to be the first uni- 
versity of its class in the south-west of Europe, the throngs of 
students had dwindled, and four regius professors of physic, 
salaried from the treasury, now alone represented the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators in anatomy, whom the payments of 
the pupils had once sufficed to maintain. It still continued, 
however, to rank next after Paris, and to be an M.D. of Mont- 
pellier was a sufficient title to practise anywhere. The number 
and severity of the examinations, sixteen of which had to be 
passed before the doctor’s hood could be assumed, stamped a 
peculiar value on the degree, just as the facility wfth which the 
payment of fees secured the discredited smpellation at Valencia 
nad occasioned the saying, * Doctor dc Valenza, Longa Koba, 
corta scienza.’ But medicine formed a faculty apart, which had 
its own university officers, who took precedence, and disclaimed 
connexion with the other faculties which had grown up by its 
side. In the faculty of laws the University possessed a teacher 
of some renown, William Rankin ; in arts its celebrity was 
wholly provincial, as might have been expected from the fact 
that while the chairs of physic and anatomy were submitted to 
competition, those in arts were the patronage of the town council. 
If twe was little distinction in the position, there was no pecu- 
niaiy equivalent^ When we find that the regius professors of 
medicine^ceivi^ only 600 francs, ive shall not expect (that the 
teachers in whaf were considered the inferior fjsculties would be 
highly paid. , The evU was co-extensive with l^ttei)^ wWe- 
ever there eddsted.a full head it was almost sute tnV 
Hied by an emp^ purse. Bacon complaineci^ fit bM 
of Learning nf * the smallness and meanii^ of 
an. most ptam is assigned unto the public lodtHlOil In tbs 
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the flourishing state of learning than tlie honourable and plentiful 
salaries of such readers.’ 

But little tempting as were the terms, they were not per- 
formed. They had promised him, besides his stipend, a house 
and firewood ; the lattc^- a costly item in a locality removed from 
the great forests, and where the c-old in winter is occasionally 
intense. Aeitlier condition w^as kept. He had to spend the 
first winter in two little rooms hired at^his own cost, and not a 
tenth part of the w’ood uas supplied. When, at last, they found 
iiiin a house, he had to pay feu* it himself, and they immediately 
d(!(lucled the first year’s rent, r>0 francs, from the first half-year’s 
stipend, which had been promised, but was not paid, in advance. 
Tliey had engaged to give him femr hundred and fifty francs 
towards furnishing the dwelling they had omitted to provide, and 
he could only get two- thirds of the sum. ])isgnsted i\ith their 
faithh‘Nsness and their parsimony he seriously thought of retracing 
his slej)s to (leneva. 

'riiesc' ditliculfies, howe^er, wctc owing to want of moans more 
than to want of will on the part of his patrons. The disasters of 
the civil wars had exhausted all the parties in Fiance, and they 
])ai(l him as they could, in little sums at a time. But what was 
wanting in lucre, was in sfiiiie degree* compensated by* the appre- 
ciation which was deniiHl him at (ii‘neva. Deputations from the 
corjxmition and the university met him on his arrival a mile from 
the city. His course was attended not only by the scholars, hut 
])>• men of li*a riling aiul eminence, of whom he found no lack at 
Rlontju'llier. He selected for his subject, with a view' to attract 
the h‘gal students, the Law's and Civil Affairs of the Roman 
Republic. His prelection, as was usual in all the faculties, 
physic as well as arts and theology, was in the Roman tongue. 
His inaugural discourse was W'ritten ; his subsequent lectures 
'Were spoken from notes. They consisted of detached remarks, 
or a running comment on some text, such as Bt>ok iii. of ‘ Cicero 
de Legihus.’ His long, correct, but dull, sentences, largely in- 
tcrlarcled with (5rcck ; his profusion of learned illustration and 
quotation, which overloaded his subject, jind the purely philo- 
logical character of his course, were not at all adapted for general 
popularity. To account for his drawing an extra-aca<lcmical 
audience, we must consider, besides tlie erudite taste of the age, 
the novelty of the exhibition, the celebrity of his name, and the 
desire of the authorities to do honour to their selection. He 
now, for the first time, tastcnl the gratification of ^ public homage, 
and witnessed in person the general reciignition of his unrzvalled 
attainments. Medicine was the ancient boast of Montpellier; 
law, whicli formerly had been monopolized by Poitiers, had more 
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recently begun to flourish among them : and Casaubon, they said, 
had at last brought the classics. He exerted himself to the 
utmost to meet their expectations. Too wise and too modest to 
be made vain, he felt tlie applause which attended his course to 
be less the reward of past labour than ai^ incitement to further 
researcli. He gave up all his days to preparation for the lecture- 
room. Ilis subject obliged him to be at once jurist and philo- 
loger, and great as were jiis acquisitions, he was fully conscious 
what regions of knowledge were still unexplored. 

This bright season in x life of^ gloom was of short duration. 
The novelty wore off; the audiences fell away, and the niggardli- 
ness of thp town <*ouncil began to be seriously felt. He relapstnl 
into his habitual desjiondency about his family affairs, and a 
severe illness came to aggravate his mental distress. The chancery 
of Paris, even on the j)ersonal solicitation of Rankin, refused to 
issue the letters of naturalization which had been promised him, 
excej)t at an exorbitant fee, which Casaubon declined to pay. He 
had never contemplated Montpellier as a j)ermanent residence, 
and the mortifications he experienced increased his impatience 
to leave it. He only coveted such a provision as should release 
him from the drudgery of teaching, and enable him to give his 
whole time to his books. In these he found his sole relief from 
vexations, and returning to his ‘Athcn.TUs’ he again began to 
read with a view to edit. We survey with despair tlie stupendous 
monuments of the erudition of the time, and conclude that there 
were giants in the earth in those days. With more iron in the 
globules of their blood than we find in ours, the secret of their 
achievements is in their industry, and not in tlieir force of mind. 
Sustained labour, prolonged to an advanced period of lift*, was as 
much the rule tlien as it is the exception now. 1 lere is a man, 
at forty, who is in his own department of letters at the piniiatde 
of fame, and who has already secured whatever prrimotion is 
within his reach, toiling on at productions which could be no 
further source of fame tir profit. He would have bailed a bene- 
factor of mankind in the being — 

^ Who first invented work, and bound tlifc free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 
To tliat dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood !’ 

Before he emigrated to France he had formed a connexion 
with a wide circle of distant friends, entailing a heavy corre- 
spondence« Letter- writing, not on business, but on literary topics, 
took up much af bis time, and he paid the tax grudgingly. 
Though a quick-tempered, he was a warm-hearted and aflbe- 
tionate man, and he sema conciliated a mmerous ^ set of fitfsh 
friends in his new place of resitWnce, The fashionable era of 
• Montpellier 
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Montpellier had not yet commenced. Fifty years later it had 
become a g:reat winter resort for health or pleasure ; and dress, 
visiting, and fashionable company had transformed it from a 
Huguenot fortified town to a lively watering-place. Edward 
Browne, son of Sir Thomas, who visited it in 1664, while he 
reports highly to his* father of its medical school, is no less 
charmed with its society : — 

‘ This place is the most delightful .)f all France, being seated upon a 
hill in slight of the sea, inhabited by a peop^le the most handsome in the 
world; the meanest of them going neatly drest every day, and their 
carriage so fnje that the merest stranger hath acquaintance with those 
of the best rank of the town immediately.* 

In Casaubon’s time the social disposition was equally strong, 
but the visiting was on a more slinj)lc and primitive footing. 
His friends — ‘ amici qnam non amici ! * — dropped in on him 
ev(M V morning, and though our courteous student received them 
ill his Avorkshop, he all the while was counting the minutes and 
Avishing them gone. Notwithstanding his sighs and groans over 
inoruing callers and gossiping half-hours, he dedicated Avhole days 
Avith satisfaction to a tetc-a-tetc Aiitli Rankin, or the President 
de l’’resne, and avjis alAvays r(*ady ibr a c’onversatlon on the state 
of the (.’liurch, on the prospc^cts of " the Religion,* and on the 
backsliding of Henri IV^. Six a. ni. was a late hour for him to 
enter his study ; five, and often earlier, Avas more usual. His first 
act Avas one of devotion, and unlc?ss specially busy, he gaA*e an 
hour to th(^ lIcbreAV Scriptures, or some religious bocjk. The 
author he had in hand oeciipic'd him, Avitli the interAal of break- 
fast at ten, till the lecture, Avliich AA’as usually at four, was an- 
nounc'ed by the tolling of the grc’at bell. He lectured four days 
in the? week. VVedne^sday and Saturday Avere holidays, — Mer-~ 
credi, then styled ^jour d' Hippocrate^ being substituted, in the 
medical school of Mont])t!llicv, for Thursday, Avhich Avas adopted 
in most universities. Thougli the toAvn was wholly Huguenot, 
yet from long custom the * jours ehomes * of the Catholic ritual 
were kept as holidays, but the* emancipation from the lecture- 
room was counterb^anced by sermons, of which there was one 
nearly every day in the week, and on Sundays four. The uni- 
versity functionaries were not bound to attend. Yet Gisaubon 
was usually present at festivals, and always on Sundays, not, 
however, without a strong sense of the sacTificc he was making 
in quitting Chrysostom or Basil in bis study to comply with the 
custom of a Church where the quantity of preaching was in 
bis judgment so often in the inverse proportion to its quality. 

* Their sermons,’ says Heylin, writing iu 1625, ‘ are very plain and 
homespun, little in them of the Fathers atift less of human* learning, it 
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being concludeci in the synod of Gappe that only the Scriptures should 
be used in their pulpits. They consist much of exhortation and use, 
and of notliing in a manner which concerneth knowledge ; a ready way 
«o raise up and edify the will and aiiection, but withal to starve the 
understanding.’ 

Calvin himself was ‘ facundiac rontemptor,’ and at Montpellier 
the entire duty was performed by two cures, of whom the oik? was 
incapacitated by age, and the other by youth. (7n Sundays, after 
the first sermon, which svas at 8 a.m., Casaiibon wrote letters, 
pursued his ordinary studies, or received his friends. To our 
astonishment we find that thc?re was no strictness in keeping the 
sabbath among the French Protestants of that age of thcologi<-cl 
ferment. 'The commencement of the summer vacation varic‘d 
with the time of Easter, but it was not later than tlie first week 
in July', and the schools re-opened in August or September. 
The Christmas holidays began in the middle of December, and 
lasted about a month. Sometimes, but very rarely, lie went 
beyond the walls for health or recreation, and he visited (h‘ Fresne 
at Carcassonne, or walked out to the country ^illa of Dr. Sarrasin, 
or went over the ruins of Maguelonne. 

The chair he occupied is called by Le Clerc the chair of 
Greek and Literac Ilumaniorcs. Tlie subjects on whicli lie lec- 
tured were miscidlaneous enough. He opened his course, as has 
been said, with the Roman History and Constitution. He afttu- 
wards took up the o^nos of Hippocrates, the whole of whose 
ivorks he had gone througli in private in little more than a month. 
In addition to his ordinary course he read from time to time 
some Greek author with a voluntary class. VV(* find mention 
made of Homer, Pindar, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s lithics, Persiiis, 
Plautus (Captivi), and Cicero ad Atticuin. At a later period 
Theophrastus on Plants was in reading, and the ])leasure was 
heightened by the discovery that the last editor (the older ISca- 
liger) had left room for a plentiful crop of emendations. U’hough 
in common with his age he thought philosophy meant Aristotle, 
he could not live at Montpellier without discovering that medi- 
cine 'was something more than die perusal pf Hippocrates aud 
Galen. He was a not infrequent attendant at the medical disputa- 
tions, and even at dissections, and he entered with ;sest into some 
chemical experiments when on a visit to Lyiins. It may deserve 
to' be mentioned that at Paris in 1601 (January 18) he bestowed 
a spare hour on a show of ^ illius equi Scotici inirabilis,’ in which 
readers of Shakspeare will recognise the ‘ dancing horse * of 
* Love’s Labour iost/* His reading was discursive, not dcsul- 
h)ry, 

^ * tlcw my it ia to pat yeiifto the^rwd sttdftudy thrw yewt in two wordi, 

tfas dsiicing bone will toll you.' Tlie date of tbe fint edifioii of Love*e labour J^C it 
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tory, and when he commenced a book he generally persevered 
to the end. In the spring of 1597, though labouring under a 
severe attac k of dysentery, and much interrupted by the disputes 
with the Council, and by several changes of lodgings, the works 
he digested were Hippocrates, Basil, Seneca, Suidas, and Cedre- 
nus, wliilc the Hebrew Bible, Chrysostom, Jerome, Tertullian, 
Menandcji* Rhetor, and Philostratus were read cursorily or in 
parts. All this' was between February and June, and was quite 
indejicndent of two courses of lectnres,»for some of wdiich con- 
siderable research was required. He was sensible at times that 
he was impairing his power of thouglit by over-much reading, 
and after resolving to resist its seductions was evc^r and anon 
drivem back whem he began to reflcjct of how mucK he was 
ignorant. There is a notion afloat that the great scholars of the 
olden time wevo merely prodigies <;f pedantry who knew nothing 
be^ond (fV(‘(*]v and Latin; and tlic study of their lives in correct- 
ing this error will dispel another, — that it is impossible to be at 
onc(‘ disc ursive and deep. The Sealigers and Casaulxms took a 
wide rariirc ; but devotc'd more hours to (*a(;h field of the farm 
than jmniiT cultivators Ijc'stow u])on their one little plot. 

In .IiiiK' Casauhon began to devote himself to Athcnirus. lie 
lnstincti\ely discerned wliat a congemial field he oflered to his 
own turn of sc'holarsliip, and had long marked him down as his 
game. OtluM- oeeupations and the prospect of a removal from 
GcMieva liad deferr(*d the execution of his project. Now, when 
he secuned to be settled for life and in tlic full maturity of his 
powcu’s and acquirements, he gave himself to a task, of which 
the* arduous nature could with difllc’ulty be overrated. Those 
who supj)oso that to edit a classic is among the easiest of 
litcrar} toils, and only a fit occu])ntion for laborious dnlncss, can 
form no conception of what Casauboii accompli si »ed. Those only 
who know tliat a perfectly good edition of a classic is among the 
rarest of the triumjilis which the literary Fasti have to record ; 
that for the last tiiree centuries we have been incessantly labour- 
ing at the Greek and Latin remains, and yet that the* number 
whicli have been satisfactorily edited is fewer than that of great 
epics, or histories ; and who call to mind that some of the most 
popular of ancient authors who have been attempted the oftenest, 
as c. //., Horace, still awaits a competent exp(>sitor — those only 
cun measure what a giant’s strength was required to cope with 
Athenams, in the state in which his remains existed in the time 
of Casauhon. It was a giant's strength that Casauhon put forth, 

1508. To the illustrations collected by Douce we may add, besides ibis visit of 
Casauhon, an allusion in 'Wb'iilock's Zootomia, ^ 1 lielieve Banks bis liorse 

was taught in heUer language than some would iiave Christians tau^h* ^ 
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and he produced a work which has continued to this day one of 
the landmarks of philolojjry. That it is utterly inadequate as an 
edition of Athenapus is only a consequence of its liavin«^ appeared 
in tlie sixteenth century ; but as a collection of most multifarious 
erudition, very pertinently applied to illustrate the text, it must 
always remain a sbuidard hook of reference, and has as yet 
indeed no equal. Casaubon’s weakness lay in arranjrinj^ the 
text, and for this tliere was more than one reason. He ajipears 
to have committed himself to this portion of his labours prema- 
turely, having revised it for a spirited publisher and patron of 
letters, Jerome Commeliii, of Heidelberg, with whose name on 
the title-page it appeared in 15118, before Casaubon l(‘ft Geneva, 
where it was printed at the press of his brother-in-law, Paul 
Estienne. The basis of his text was that of the Basle c'dition 
of 1535, wdiicli he corrected from collations made in Italy by 
Henri Estienne, and by conjectures of bis own, and (»tlier scholars, 
ivho had c*x(*rcised their skill on detached passa<»es. But. with 
the laxity of his age, he has not gi\en tliat exact .^lynalnnviii of 
tlie MSiS. employed, which can cnal)lc us to identify tlu*in ; and 
worse still, he has not always distinguished bet\v(‘eii tiu' n^ad- 
ings of his authorities and the emendations sugirested l)y his own 
ingenuity. Ho has thus, if anything, multiplied the diniculties 
of determining the gcnuiiio text. But had he In'stoued all the 
pains in his power there was one doparlment of the c ritical art to 
which no seliolar of his day was competent — tlie inetiical airangt*- 
ment of the poetical citations, with wdiicli Atficnieus is studdc'd. 
Even in the prose portion our Diarist is not often happ\ ifi his 
conjectures — a species of sagiicitv in w liicli he was surpassed by 
many of his contemporaries — and in the verse he is lielpless. 
The Latin translation was worse than the original (rieek, fc»r to 
save time — (in the case of Casaubon it could hardly have* been 
done to save trouble) — he reprinted the version of Daleehainp, 
which very inc orrec t in itself, was not ac c'ommodatrd to the new' 
recensiem. W hen the Editor of AthenuHis coiiiinenc(.‘d lat«?r an 
edition of Polyl)ius, w'hic’h he never lived Ic^ complete, warned per- 
haps by his former negligence, he began by tiy ning thc' first book 
into Latin, and with such success that some of his c^on temporaries 
affirmed that we, who came after, wdulcl find it difficult to decide 
whether Casaulioq translatcnl Polybius, or Polybius Casaubon. 
Apart from tlie hyperboles of prettily tuiiiod compliments, M. 
Nisard, an excellent judge, pronounces it a model of its kind — 
uniting litcrral fidelity with purity of language and elegance of 
composition. * 

The volume, then, hastily printed at Geneva, and published by 
Cbuunelin, would never have made or sustained a reputation. It is 

in 
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in the other lialf of the work, the volume of ‘ Animadversions/ pre- 
pared during his residence at Montpellier, that his genius shone 
forth. Tiu! rich and fertilizing stream of his inexhaustible em- 
dition diffuses itself over the page, and keeps the reader in per- 
petual admiration at its steady and well-directed supply. There 
is nothing philosophical about his pliilology ; but, on the other 
hand, he does not merely cite and accumulate.* His knowledge 
comes from liis mind, as W’cll as frfun liis memory or his coinrnon- 
]>lac(* book. He was far enough iVom benng versed in politics, 
but speaks of the life and affairs of tlie Greeks and Romans with 
uiiiform good sense, like a plain man, who understood in a plaiiir 
way wliat life and affairs were. It was an advantage imposed 
ii))on him by the age in whi< li he lived, that all his information 
was gathered at first hand. The compendia and syfloges, the 
manuals of antiquities, philosophy, and history, wliich smooth 
ilje j)ath of the modern scholar, ^a^e his lime and preserve him 
from blimdi^rs, but they inevitably tinge with a borrowed hue the 
pure imj)iession of ancient maimers and ideas, which immediate 
c ontact witii th<^ orginals can alone secure. 

Such ar<* the celebrated ‘ Aniin.uh ersioiies in Athena*uin.^ 
The Kphemevl<!(*s enable ns to comj)ute the time — almost the 
days and luuirs — which f^asanbon bestowed on tlie task. The 
foumlatioii was laid when he was (‘iigaged on the text at Geneva, 
and it was at Montpellier, June ifiJ, 1 nOT, that he began seri- 
ousl> to shape his eolhu tions into a C(»mmentary. He C4)mpleted 
on Aj»ril 10 of the follow ing year the first rough draught of what 
now coustilutes a folio volume of a thousand pages. W iiliin a 
f(‘w elms he coiuiiuuieed an entire n^visioii of what he had written, 
riieie is no note' of the time oeeujiied In tlu^se ‘ s<H*unda^ enrae,’ 
but he was still engaged by them on the 3rd of .July, when he 
left home for an ahsenec of soue' months. A third and final 
review, including writing out feir the pri*ss, was begun at Lyons, 


^ Hf WRS not, liowovor, fn*t‘ from flu* uoiikness wifli vviiiclj wo are so familiar in the 
conitnetif.itoiK of SiiaKspeaie, of piliiig iipqnot.itioti upon qiictatinii for the sole {mrpose 
of ilisplayiiig his reading. M. Nis.iril iias ^iveii a specimen of tire inaiinei in which 
lie coin rives to append three pa};es of note to two wurils of text. Tlieoplirastns had 
allnded to the habit of the dealers at Athens in putiinjj money into their iiioutha 
wlien, in the hurry of business, tiiey had not time to pul it into tlieir pur<»e. (7>asau- 
bon backs up bis interpret.ition with an array of passa^'es from Alexis, Ar^tophanes, 
Plantns, Tei'Pnce, and others. Then he renuiiks that tlie e^senee of ihe custom might 
be witnessed ?n his own time with the women wlni held tlieir jflns between their lips to 
avoid tlie trouble of sticking them into the piii-cushiun. U(hui this hint he takes a 
fresh sUiit, and iMuiiclieaoiit into a dissertation on the danger of the praetice. and infers 
that, as the women of the fourteeiilli century sometimes swallowed a pin, the shop- 
keepers of Athens may have done the luime by a coin. This carries him off to the 
passage of Aristopliaiies, in which Gnelpis meets with piecWly such an accident, 
and here at last he stops in his * excursus! * M. Nisard justly remarks of notes, that 
the more tlie light is ooncentrated the stronger it shows. 


March 
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March 20, 1599, and with much interruption completed at Paris, 
August 9, 1600, — the year in whicli the ‘ Animadversiones ’ were 
published. 

The vexations of the printing-house were not the least misery 
of the learned enthusiasts of that generation. Before C^asaubon 
turned his baik upon Geneva he confided a few leaves, which 
he had prepared of his Commentary, to tlie family press. His 
despotic fath.er-in-law had two correctors at ,the period, one 
of whom W'as ignorant of typography, and tlu' other of (Jreek. 
Between them they provoked the despairing editor to witlidraw 
his manuscript. lie hoped for better Inek when he was settled 
at Montpellier, and found on his arrival tluit tlie ( ity t»f 1 Ilppt)- 
crates was without a set of Greek types. He had llieii recourse 
to the printers of Lyons who possesstMl the types, but had no 
compositors who wen* skilled in the use of tlu'in. Casauhoii 
scolded and entreated by turns without perc'eptilile result, and he 
exclaimed in his letters that his hair was growing white with the 
Iiarassing eonlliet. 

T(f have done with the book was all tlu* satisfiction it (*v<»r 
gave him. Thr work itself had l)(*eii tliiouglioiit its prolin^s^ an 
irksome ta^k, ‘eat^^nati in erirastulo laboies.* Sljoulil am one 
have lia<l occasion to f»*el that tin? fruits of a life of ambition 
are ‘ajiples of »Sodom,^ let him not ci>nclu<h' that tla* life <if tlu* 
man of letters is an nnmixeil ilclighi. "Lhc reccait tomplaints 
which have l)een raise<l against lit<*ralure as a profession haw* 
tiinicd eliiefly on th<‘ fact that it is so poorlv rcmimciated. 
None of the plaintiffs ha\ e })Iea<b*d the thnx's attr'iulant on the 
act of composition, or llie exquisite torture of a fastidious fasl<‘, 
exercised like a consci<*nce, * torIt>re llagello,' on its own pro- 
duet.s. Literary lei.sure, if it mean to read bo4»ks, inav he a \vr\ 
agreeable lib% but to have to write them is auotlu r thing. While 
cngagefl ill translating Homer, Pope ns**d to h** hauiit(*d by the 
gliost of his undertaking in his flreains, and ‘wislu*d to be 
hanged a hundred times.* Of ilte blood ami sweat, tlu* groans 
and sighs, which (*ntei into the composition of a \oiiime in folio, 
as rniudi as into tliat of a hogshead of sugar, no nmre faiihlul 
record has ever been preservi^l than in ‘ Lpheiiif'rides/ 

CasaiilNiii was not writing for l)rca<l, nor for fame* He lia<l 
the latt<4, and the former was not then to be proi ured by book.s. 
The pains of coinjKwitioii were not even repaid by the parental 
plea.sure of contemplating bis offspring. To ('asaubon the lal>4>ur 
and its result were equally repulsive and clisapj^ointing. He 
felt most bitlerlv on the completion of bt» * Ani mat! versions * 
iiow far he had billen short of his own ambitioiis designs, and 
humbly invokes the aid of Scaligcr to ai]|«»d.jpas«fl^^ of which 
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tlie corruption had baffled his skill. He was sometimes inclined 
to explain liis distaste by the frivolity or grossness of parts of 
his author, and lie continually sighed for the time when, rid of 
his travail, he could give himself up to sacred letters. On 
regaining his liberty he refrained from executing his vow. 
Athena*us done, he took up with Persius ; and when, many 
years aftcu', h(» did resign the classics for the Fjithers, the result 
was pronounced by general consent a signal failure. 

Wt! ha\o anticipated a little, in ordoy to keep together the 
history of the Athenaeus. It has been seen that on his first 
removal to Mon1])ellicr, his friends had dropped hints of some 
further promotion. In the summer of 1598, they allured him 
to Paris, where he was presented at court, and the hop,es were 
autlumticated by the King in person. Nothing specific was 
promised, but he was led to iindej\'>tand thjit it was intended to 
appoint liim to a chair of classical literature in the University of 
that capital. There were, ho\\e>er, diflicidties in the way, with 
whi(‘h his IViends were aetjuainted, but of which he himself only 
learn! later the full extent. He was not long in suspense. In 
Deceinlier, f)e Vi<‘q annonnc(‘d that h(‘ had ol>tai)ied Lima patent 
foi' a retaining pension till he should be installed in his chair ; and 
he signified his ])romotioii to the (.'oiuu il of Montpellier. He still 
awaited a nojjiination in form. On tlie 22nd of Januarv, after 
dinner, ho was gladdened bv the sight of the expected document, 
as it still (\\lst.s among tlie Burney JISS., signed by the King, and 
coiint<‘rsigned by llie secretary. It was, liowevtT, no presentation 
to a Hoyal Professorsliip, but a command to relinquish his 
engagement at Montpellier, ami come to l^iris, where it w%as the 
King's intention to employ lum tii the j>rof(‘ssion of the Liter® 

1 lumaniorc‘s. Tliese indefinite cxpreshioiis might liave raised 
suspicions ; but he seems to have had none at first, and imme- 
diate! v prej)ared to obey the summons. He despatched his 
tfamily and his books as far as L\<ms, and speedily followed 
himself, little foreseeing that promise' of future advancement 
was nearly all he should ever get from th(' I'n'iieh court. He 
h.ul be(*n very impatient to leave Montpelli('r, but it soon appeared 
that tliere was no ot^casion for hurrying to Paris. He lingered 
months at Lyons, where, with his family and library, he was 
lodged in the hotel of his magnificent patron, De Vicq, who 
also undertook to advance the requisite sums for bringing out the 
* Animadver.sions.* Literature was not held in the same esteem 
ill tlie town as in the house of his friend, and there was little 
demand for any books except breviaries. ^Vhell Pe Vicq wanted 
to send a present to Germany, Casaubon at his request hunted 
the shops for anytliing in the shape of a new publication, but 

“ without 
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without success. What Lyonnesc booksellers there were must 
have been truly ‘ cormorants on the tree of knowlc'clge/ if the 
widow Harsy, who published for Casaubon, was a fair specimen 
of the race. She ajipears to have taken atlvantajje of the p«M)r 
Diarist's simplicity, and clieated him with a barefaced impu- 
dence that could only have been used to a man wdio was far too 
deep in Greek and Latin to attend to iuiythiiip: else, llefore he 
closed his career, he had successively tasted all the ills but one 
of the scholar’s life : — 

‘ Toil, envy, want, the jmtroii, and the jail.’ 

The last was his only blank chapter in the (Calamities of Authors. 

Meanwhile his friends at court, wlio had his intert‘st mmh at 
heart, and whose hoinuir was plcMlu:ed to j)roinote it, were ur^in^ 
on the fulfilment of the promi.^e that had been inad(‘ him ; but 
the obstacle's in the W'ay wc^re lx.'cciiii in^ evt'i*} day more aj)pa- 
rent, and were really on the imrease. In a wend, the tide of 
feed iniT and opinion at I’aris was now sett iiiij in uilli incu'asf'd 
strenarth a^jainst the Keforined relii^ioii and Ifh aelherents. It 
was thirty years since the S. Uartlioloinew, and the reaction — if 
indeed there had been any — wliicli followed that massacre luid 
(jnite died awa\, and the I'ari.siaii mob were* ready bn* a seeemd. 
Ill no ]mi-t of that ino!» was thc' batied airaiiist ‘(ctfe* manditc' 
spctc Hiia;nenote et Ilabloniste' more vehement tlian ainona: iIh' 
students of the ‘pays Latin.' In <»ut <m Siiiida\s to anv 

of the time chare hes whic h the Ldiitoi Nantes allc»wc'd tliem 
in the banlieii they were liable lo be robbc'd and insulteil by tin* 
roysterinjj youth. Paris ancl it.s schools had throujriioul tlu' tri»ubles 
the stroiijrhold of tlie Lea»;u<‘ ; and nc»w , w hen in fhc' |)ro- 
vinces the stream had turned sfroinrlv in favour of the ( atholies, 
it was not likely that the capital would cool in its /c'ai ior ortho* 
doxy. The university oc*c upied a poj.ition biMwceii two enemies, 
the Ileformcd «m one? hand, and •the Jesuil.N on tlie other. The 
latter were, at the iiic>m(‘nt, by far the most formidable fcK* ; )>ij# 
the very op[)osition of the coll c‘;res and jirofessors to the* eru roach- 
mcfits of ultra-C’alhcdies, rcMidered it more ineumbeiit on thc'iii to 
place tlieir orthodo.sy above suspicion by keepin«^ the ( alvinists 
at bay. University interests are aiiion^; fhe first to suffer in 
a time of civil war, and the wars of the Li'a^i^ue had lieen no 
exception. Students had fallen off, lectures were interrupted, 
discipline ha<l (lec-ome impossible ; the endowments of exhibi- 
tions and professorial stipends, i^enerally secured on lands or 
houses, were inreg;ularly paid or altogether in abeyance. Accord- 
the first cares of Henri IV. as So<m as be became 
undisputed master was to endeavour to^iuftore efRcicncy to the 
educational establishmeiits. A commiMtoii was ap])oiiited to 
* review 
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review tlic statutes ; the old professorial chairs were revived and 
two new ones created. But it was gradually found to be impos- 
sible to enforce the religious equal it wliich was the wish of the 
King. When, accordingly, in IWX) (S(?ptcmber 18th), Henri’s 
new statutes were pn»mulgated in full assembly of the academical 
body, they contained an enactment prohibiting tlie admission to 
the < ol leges not only of Huguenot teachers, but even of Huguenot 
students. Strangeis lodging in the town were still allowed to 
attend the courses without regard t<j th(!ir tenets ; but if they dis- 
cour&ed with the collegians on sul)jects of religion, they were to 
be interdicted the privilege. 

Und(?r th(‘se circumstainajs it was im])ossibl(* that effect could 
he given to tlie mandate addressed to C asaubon at Mon<;pellier. 
Indeed, when we look at the date an<I the terms of the summons, 
it is dillicidt to h(‘lievc tliat it was iiiacic* in good faith: — 

‘ MtMjvieur d. C’asnihoji ’ (it ran), ‘ayant delihere de remettre sus 
ri'niversiti* de Paris, el <l’y atfirer pour ee>t eftect le plus de savans 
Mersonnaire." (j‘il me sera possible; sieliant le bruit qiuj vous avez 
dVstre auj lunlliui des premiers de ee mmdjre. j(* me suis resolus de me 
MTvir d(* vous juuir la profes'iion des bonnes lettresen la ditto uiiiversitc, 
t‘t voiiN ay a eeNfe tin ordojine teJ appointment/ kv. 

Ihdbre the date of this letter (.Ian. o, 1599), it must have been 
siiflieientl\ apparent that no Huguenot, in tlie present temper of 
the university, could be quietly seated in one of its cliairs. The 
truth wi* believe was, that the* court e^en tlien entertained expect- 
ations of winning (^asauhon over to the fashionahle side of 
Koinin (’alljolic orthodoxy. Tliese expectations wen* most san- 
guine at the (»utset, and were not luireasonahle, looking at the 
numerous (‘onversiems which took jdace every da \. They only 
«lit»d away gradually as the proselytizcrs slowly arrivc<l at the 
disciwery that they had mistaken tlu'ir man. ('asaubon and the 
court niisiUMh^rstood one another. He was so candid, so reason 
able, and admitted so iniu h, that tlun supposed him ripe for 
apostacy, w'hile he, in turn, iin.'igin(*d they would accept him in 
spite of his heresy, since they secjiied to prize so highly his 
reputation for learninjj:. 

But if the court thus dallied with him to procure an abjura- 
tion, the University professors showed liim the steadiest aver- 
sion. With them his religion was only the pretext, and the real 
motive was professional jealousy. They hated him with the hate 
which dull mediocrity bears to superior merit, and were glad of 
• smy excuse for shutting their gates on him. The splendid days 
of the University — tho*days of Francis I. — were gone by^ and 
the great names of Lambinus and Tiinu^bus had been replaced 
by men of an inferior stamp ; many of tbeni^ like Passerat, useful 

teachers, 
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teachers, but with all that over-estimate of their own importance 
wliich tcacliin^, whether in the school-room or the lecturc-hall, is 
apt to engender. Seen through the distorted medium of aca- 
demic judgments, Charpentier w'as prefeiTcd to Kamus, and 
Marcile to Scaliger. At the time of Casaubon’s first visit to the 
capital, Marcile was the ‘ magnus Apollo ’ of tlie students ; and 
the Parisian professor sent a patronizing message to the humble 
provincial, that he had his permission to call upon him. Casau- 
bon meekly complied, .and paid his respects in that wonderful 
apartment in the College du Plessis, in wdiich this admirable 
Crichton had, as his disciples repirrted, spent, like another Pytha- 
goras, ten years in unbroken study. Pigeon-holes round the 
walls coiitained the fruits of his vigils — commentaries on the civil 
law, a perfect compilation on Roman antiquities, translations of 
Aristotle, and dictations on all the principal classics. The 
egotism, presumption, ignorance, and pedantry, were highly 
offensive to Causabon, wdio took c*are never to repc!at his visit, 
and when he came to settle in Paris he c^hose a lodging on the 
court side of the w-ater, with the avcjwed purpose of avoiding the 
dwellers in the University quarter. Afterwards, howewer, he 
shifted over to the opposite bank, and established himself close 
to the great convent of the Cordeliers, which became so notorious 
in the first French Revolution. 

Wliilc Casauhon was at Lyons aw'aitlng the course of events, 
he was a second time summoned by a letter from I)e Vice], 
which announced a speedy arrangement. He travelled post 
with such diligence tliat he reached Paris early on the sixth 
day. lie got a most gracious reception at couit, and llcairi 
repeated his intention of employing 'liim in the University. 
Casauhon had become sufficiently aware of its character to 
have lost all desire to be admitt(*d to its honours, cvem if the; 
realization of the promise had been possible. ‘May the earth,' 
he said, ‘ swallow me up rather than be the colleague of such a 
knave as Marcile.’ His friends suggested Lis appointment to the 
Keepership of the Royal Library, which would retain him in 
immediate dependence on the King, who though he had not and 
never affected any taste for letters, had taken a personal liking to 
Casauhon. The office was not vacant, but he received a patent of 
the place in reversion, and for the present a pension of 2000 
francs, with a further sum to defray the expenses of removal. 
Though this may seem a paltry allowance^ it was above, the 
average of professors’ stipends at that time, or, if we look at i 
pensions, the poet Malherbe accepted oniie. of 1000 francs, and it 
was only in his old age that it was tai^d to 1500. It was 
enough for ‘Casauboi|i, with what little had come into his 

“ possession, 
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possession, to secure him, at least, all the necessaries of life. But 
he soon found that to get a bill on the Treasury was one thing, 
and to get it paid was another. The admirable Sully, who had 
not spared his own estate or timber during the necessities of his 
Sovereign, was a rigid economist; and after passing the sur~ 
intendaid^ there was still to run the gauntlet of the inferior officers. 
Those who were j)aid at all had no chance of being paid in full. 
An enormous j)ercentage was demanded for cashing a treasury 
draft, and Henri Estienne, ononcre pr;isent»ng a bill of Henry III, 
lor 1000 crowns, was offered 600 as a reasonable compromise. 
On his expressing his willingness to allow 50 crowns discount, 
the clerk laughed in his face : ‘ Je vois bic'n quo vous ne scavez 
pas ce que e’est que les finances ; vous reviciidrez a Toffre, et ne 
la retrouverez j)as.’ It was certainly essential that there? should 
be parsimony somewhere. Between his passion for play and his 
jiassion for women, Henri would hav(‘ long before involved his 
linaiH'cs, if Sully had not kept the key of his coffers. The mar- 
quise; in the morning, and tlic dice in the evening, left little 
margin for poets or scholars, and the in(;xorable jiay master, to add 
to the diliiculty, did not like Casaulxm, tljongh of his own religious 
persuasion. The j7oor Grcc*ian had to tramj) many a fruitless 
journey to the Rue St. Antoine, and to waste many a weary hour 
in the antechamber, befon; he could get to speak with the 
minister, and we arc not surprised that the great Sully of history 
should be handed down to us in the letters €)f the poverty-stricken 
pc»nsioncr as ‘ iiiiquissimus qua?storum praffcctus.’ 

The King’s countenance continued to shine on Casaiibon, 
and if he was rebuffed at the Treasury he was welcomed at the 
Palace. Henri was not a prince who saw character, as most 
princes must do, with other men’s eyes. His long and early 
admixture in the rough and equal school of camps had made 
him a shrewd judge of men, find he retained to the last his 
frank and sociable licarnaisc humour. He delighted to converse 
with Casaubon : not that their talk was like the subsequent col- 
loquies with James I., of classics and Roman antiquities, or of the 
Five Points, but they^had still one serious subject in common — 
the interest of the Protestant Churches. Notwithstanding Henri’s 
abjuration, and his having now become, whatever may originally 
have been the case, sincerely bent on establisiiing the Catholic 
religion, he was not utterly forgetful of the interests of the Pano- 
icstant minority, to whom he had till recently belonged, and whose 
arms had kept open for him the road to the throne. He knew, 
what many of his new advisers did not, that it wds possible to be 
a Huguenot and yet a pious man. He saw that Casaubon had the 
zeal without the fanaticism- of the Calvinists^ and — strange incon- 
sistency 
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sistency of the human heart! — the libertine and the gamester 
delighted to talk with the pious, devout, and almost ascetic 
scholar of their common religious hopes. There was no hypocrisy 
here: it was but the other side of the man. Pursuing his 
licentious amours at fifty, with a passion unpardonable at twc?nty- 
five, he loved to listen to the searching sermons of the Pere 
Cotton, and to the serious and solemn conversation of Casaubon 
— ‘graves cum rege de pictate serinones.^ 

The Pere Cotton, a'vlesuit, was the King’s confessor, and such 
was his influence that it was said of Henri that lie had cotton in 
his ears. The ill offices of the Jesuit were never wanting to dis- 
credit the Huguenot. I^ersevering calumny, which, addressed to 
a w'eak •prince, is certain death to the object of his estimation, 
is at least a slow poison with the strongest minds, and after a 
lengthened absence of tlie King from Paris, the clouded brow 
and averted eye would declare to Casaubon liow the enemy had 
improved their opportunities. The impression was dissipated 
by renewed intercourse, and the eulogiunis of more ('andid and 
loftier minds. It is a high testimony to CasaidH>n*s ])ersonal 
worth, that the best men of Ixith religions were his friends, and 
that his enemies were the? fiercest and most bigoted parti/ans of 
the rival creeds. The premier president, A chi lie dc Harlay, 
his brother-in-law, the great De Thou, and Petau (Paul), great- 
uucle of the celebrated Jesuit thc*ologian. wcto a tried trio, wlui, 
though Catholics, stood by him against all opponents. It was to 
De Thou’s interference that he was now indebted for not b«*ing 
disappointed of the post of King’s Librarian. Casaubon had for 
three years had the patent of survivora|^p in his possession ; but 
with great delicacy had never mentioned it to the aged occupant 
of the office, though at different times he rec<dved much annoy- 
ance from him. When he died, the same Spanish cabal that 
had clamoured against the appointment of Sully as ambassador 
to England, because he was a Huguenot, were urgent with the 
King that so responsible a post as the custody of the MSS. of 
the Fathers should not be intrusted to Casaubon. To avoid 
seeming howrever to pass him over an account of his religion, 
they proposed to invite Grotius from the IL'igue, to show that 
the objections were on personal grounds. Casaubnn, with a lofty 
pride of spirit, ^refused to solicit or to urge bis claims; but the 
cotton with which the royal ears were stopped was, os yet, pene- 
trable by the voice of Dc Thou, who was grandmaster of the 
Library. His interference was decisive. Casaubon was con- 
firnirfl in the jdace with an aildittooof 40(Vfiwei to his jiension. 

With an office thus honoorabl#, ol atiuefa, though not a sine* 
cue, the duties were light and ccsagii^llly enjoying the Ssteem 
* ; of 
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of all the good and wise of the capital, and having achieved 
a European reputation, the position of Casaubon might appear 
even enviable, and might • certainly have been supposed pro- 
ductive of content. But there were bitters in the cup, and before 
we charge the repining tone in which he always spoke of his 
situation in Paris, to dissatisfied temper, we must make allowance 
for the annoyances to which he was exposed. A stipend of 2500 
francs, though even above the average of literary incomes at the 
time, was a narrow dependence for a >arge family to whose 
period i(’al increase there seemed no end ; and he had, besides, 
his sister fa whlow) and her child on his liands. It could barely 
have met their necessary requirements, and education for the sons, 
or provision for the daughters, must have been out of the question. 
Tlie si'ale of living, and of every other expense, was far higher 
in the capita] as compared with the provinces than it is at 
present, lie ct)uld not rent an apartment that would hold them 
all, though small and inconvenient, under 300 francs. The 
modest portion whicli would have been suitable for the daughters 
of a provincial cure would, he complains, be spurned by a 
Parisian lackey. When the city of Nisrnes oftcred him 1800 
francs as Professor, he admits that it was better than the 2500 
francs he had at present, if he took into account the cost of 
residing at tlie rc^spective places. Independent of his salary his 
own resources wore next to nothing ; for he had early dipt into 
them by the indispensable necessity of a classical library, and 
lie lost the remainder of his little patrimony, while still charged 
with his iru»ther’s jointure, by the dishonesty of the corporation 
of Bordeaux. Tlie totzil^iiad been but some 15(X) francs and 35 
sheep, and the greatc^r part of it was invested iti bonds of that 
town. The municipality, finding the burthen inconvenient, and 
knowing the widow Casaubon to be helpless, repudiated principal 
and interest, llis wife’s fortune was lost in a way he thought 
still more grievous, by the rapacity ami injustice of the Senate 
and Presbytc'ry of Geneva — liis own Geneva, for which ‘ he 
would have gladly laid down his life’ — and he inveighs with 
much vehemence ag^^inst the ^unjust, inhuman, and unrighteous 
decision of these pharisees and hypocrites I ' But John Le Clerc 
had heard a different version from bis grandfather of one {)art, 
at least; of these proceedings. Besides a comdderable sum e£ 
money, there were among the effects of Henri Estienne at Genera 
the celebrated Greek matrixes, which Francis I. had caused to 
be cast, and the great scholar had pawned them in some pecuniaxy 
crisis for 400 crowns to Nicolas Le Clerc. Th4. matrixes were 
now claimed by the of France as the property of the 

Crown. Whether the daim was just or nqt, one thing wfaa clear, 

that 
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that Lc Clerc was entitled to his 400 crowns, and we must cer- 
tainly confirm the decision of the Genevan courts, that the money 
ou^ht to come from the estate o^ Henri Estienne. If the 
matrixes wore not liis, he had no power to mortgage them, and 
if they were, the French Crown, wliich wrongfully claimed them 
of the heirs, was the party in fault, and not the magistrates of 
Geneva. Le Clerc had the strongest reason to complain, for he 
was only reimbursed the half of his loan, and though it was mean 
in a King of France to withdraw from the Estienne family at 
the third generation the stock in trade which had been turned to 
such noble account, it is yet admitted that hVancis I. had never 
pretended that they were an absolute gift. 

Casaifbon was more justified in his constant uneasiness at the 
uncertain tenure of what he continued to enjoy. It was with 
difficulty he could touch his quarter’s salary of (>()() francs, be- 
cause perchance 300,000 in hard cash had been handed over tliat 
morning to Mademoiselle d’Entragucs. No sums were too vast to 
be lavished on the King’s pleasures ; if the money is not forth- 
coming, the yahclle can be doubled, and a tax of 15 ])(*r cent, can 
be laid on W’oollcn cloths ; no sum was too small not to bt* grudged 
to the most learned scholar in I*’ranc!e. Henri 1\\ was a patron 
of literature, and ranks not the lowest among; the sovereigns who 
have encouraged and jicnsioned its cultivators ; but the Marquise 
de Vemeuil would not have stooped to pick up a draft for the 
total amount of the lioimty he bestowed ujion authors : *' 1 los 
inter suinptus sestertia (juintiliano ut multuin duo sufficiunt.’ 

Casaubon soon experienced in addition the painful truth that 
the man who accepts favours at coij^ belongs no longer to 
himself, and has parted with his peace and independence. In- 
numerable compliances and accommodations were cxjiected of 
him, w^hich were no sacrifices to supple courtiers, but were felt 
as humiliating by one w ho had pHnciples to cherish. All offices, 
small as well as great, were in former times held during the 
pleasure of the Sovereign, and if what was given was little, 
much was expected in return. The zeal of the Jesuits, co- 
operating with the favour of the Court, w^a bringing back the 
noblesse to the bosom of the Church, with a success that attracted 
universal attention, and was, in fact, the most remarkable occur- 
rence of the time. The political of the League were 

succeeded in the pulpits of Paris by theological controversialists, 
incessantly handling the topics of Romanist polemics. In point 
of learning, the Reformed party in Frimee were much over- 
matched by tb6ir antagonists, and, CiM^bon was almost the 
only exception among bis co-relign^jll^viii the capital. His 
immense eruffition, bjjtf standing at favour of the King, 
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and the friendship of the learned, made him conspicuous above 
the ill-educated, narrow, and obscure knot of Calvinist pastors, 
who ministered to the spiritual wants of the proscribed congre- 
gations at Hablon or Charenton. When his friends and patrons 
were going over daily, he became a mark for the renewed assaults 
of the proselytisors, and he might have said, as Bellamine did of 
himself, ‘ l^go pungor, ego plector.’ At each fresh triumph in other 
quarters they returned to attack tlitf fortress that still defied them, 
their irritation increasing with every repulse. Du Perron reasoned 
with him from antiquity ; Pronto Ducams threatened him with 
the loss of the royal favour; others promised him all the rewards 
that Iloiiu^ could bestow. Argument he waived, though professing 
himself always willing to listen, for he had seen enough of con- 
troversy to be convinced by exjjorience of the truth of w’hat he 
had read in Orogory Nazianzen, that no fruit is ever gathered 
from th(‘ thorns of tlialcctics. The threats he despised, and the 
offers of preferment he indignantly rejected. His friends who W’ere 
Romanized already trifnl their efforts. Canny c de Fresne contrived 
theological breakfast parties, at which he entrapped Casau bon into 
the com])any of Jesuit jiricsts. It was more than once reported, 
and beli(*ved, that he had actually gone over, and the rumours 
were by no means fraudulent inventions. They originated in 
the sincere but precipitate zeal of sanguine religionists, who 
trained to think prodigies, W'hen their ow'ii Church was concerned, 
more j)robabl(‘ than not, were always believing that Chris- 
t(*ndom was on the eve of returning to the bosom of the Pope. 
Tluj same fallacious dream has been indulged by the Romanists 
of our day, and liowevd^t often they aw.ake to find that it was 
but the phantom of their brain, they are always ready to hail 
anew thedeeeitful vision. Our Diarist’s conduct, though it never 
alford(‘d any real ground for such expectations, wore just that 
complexion which, to superficial observers, imports hesitation 
and uncertainty. In this way Baxter was abused by High 
Churchmen ns a Roundhead; and stigmatised as an Erastiaii 
by Nonconformists. Casaubon, on solid grounds and sufficient 
knowledge, was distinctly attached to the Protestant form of faith 
and worship. But he was moderate in hist opinions, and candid 
in his arguments, and while his temperate language made his 
Roman Catholic companions believe what they wished, the 
fanatics of his own party thought it treason to their cause tha.t 
he refused to father the whole of their extravagance. 

One of the most remarkable examples of Ca|aubon’s impar- 
tiality and its natural consequences was exhibited in his conduct 
at the conference of Pontninebleau, wliich has been compared 
with that of Hampton Court. They had little resemblance except 
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in 'the unfairness with which they were inanjvged, and the clumsy 
attempt on the part of those who g-ot tliein up, to g:ive a judicial 
charaL'ter to a foregfone c'onclusion. The issue to be tried at 
Fontainebleau was not the general issue between the Roman and 
the Protestant Church, but the good faith of certain quotations 
from the Fathers, in a book on the Eucharist, lately published 
by Philippe de Mornay, seigneur de Plessis-Marly. Tlie eleganc e 
of the style, the noble birtle of the author, and, above all, his 
lay character, had caused the book to make a grc*at sensation. 
There is no question that bis theological learning, of which he 
made a wonderful parade, was iini^qual to the undertaking. Du 
Perron termed that there were at least 500 false, garbled, or 
misinterpreted citations of tlie Fath<?rs in the; book, and Du 
Plessis challenged him in an evil hour to prove his charge. 
The Bishop, ivho was the most learnc'd theologian in b’rance, 
accepted tlie cliallenge, tlie King took up the matter, and 
Casaubon was adrcntly nominated I)y the Romanists one of the 
arbitrators. There is an anecdote current that Henri IV ., who 
presided at the discussion, turned to Sully after the opening 
debate, and said, ‘ What think you of your Pope?’ ‘ I think,’ 
replic;d Sully, ‘that Mornay is more of a Pope than you imagine?, 
for do not you see that he is conferring the red hat upon the 
Bishop of Evrc?ux?' The ininistcT meant that Du J^lessis, by 
the weakness of hi.s clause, w’assure to give his pojiish adversary a 
triumph which wouhl end in liis being made a Cardinal. Bedsides 
fighting feebly w'hile the contest con tin uc'd, the Proteus! ant pb^adenJ 
illness, and withdrew from the lists. He was soon, in fact, c<m- 
vinced that his cause was bad. The greatest ainonnt of critical 
erudition W'ould not have saved, from innuinerahle hliui(lc‘rs. any 
one who embarked, in that age, on the unc^xplored ocean of patristic 
learning. What could be expeetc'd from a lay-gentl<*man who 
had got up liis refcrencc?.s for the occasion, and who had doubt- 
less, as Scaliger asserted, taken tlie majority of them at second- 
hand? It was as easy for Du Perron to expose De Mornay, as 
for Bentley to demolish Boyle. Though the real question put to 
arhitrement never touched the merits of the*resjiective cre^s, it 
was sure to be represented as a triumph of the Romanist over 
the Protestant cause. No Huguenot could comprehend how a 
true disciple cohld aid in the result, and Casaubon, for pro- 
nouncing that A was not B, was believed to be a secret ally of 
the enemy and a traitor to his faith. Pinattld, one of the 
ministers at Geneva, and a former did not hesitate to 

write to him that, after the part he bad j^ayed at the Conference, 
it must be doubtful whether he adl^^ the true religion. 

In the midst of the perplexities li&iidlb beset him, Casaubon 
' . found, 
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found, or rather made, leisure to produce an enormous com- 
mentary upon Persius, which was published at Paris in 1605. 
None of his works were elaborated with greater vexation of 
spirit, and he declared that he had exhausted his mind upon 
the task. Scaliger, wlio had a low opinion of Persius, wrote 
to Casaubon, upon receiving tlic commentary, that ‘ the sauce 
was worth more than the fish.’ The editor adroitly tumed his 
defence of his aftthor into a panegyric upon a critic who would 
brook no contradiction, and as among otlwr faults he had objected 
to tlie obscurity of the satirist, Casaubon wonders that anything 
could be obscure to the divine wit of Scaliger. 

In January, 1609, that celebrated scholar breathed his last. 
Besides his great work upon chronology, he won imiiTense dis- 
tinction as an editor of classics. Bayle has said, in a passage 
quoted by M. Nisard, that the ancients would laugh if they 
<‘ould read tin? thoughts that were imputed to them, and no one 
w^as ever more open to the criticism than the younger Scaliger. 
II(i showed tlie same partiality for ingenious refinements in 
amending as in interpreting his text ; but nothing can be further 
removed than the blunders of dullness, and the extravagancies of 
genius, and his very errors were a proof of his pow’ers. His 
con tern j)oraries lavished on him all the flow'crs of panegyric. 
He was more allied to the Gods than to men ; he was the sun 
of letters, the Hercules of tlie Muses, an abyss of erudition, an 
ocean of knowledge, the miracle of nature. Those who bestowed 
tlie apjiellations were not far from believing in them, and their 
subj(‘ct was convinced of their literal truth. He w'as the most 
arrogant of mortals, andL the faintest whisper of dissent from one 
of his wild conjectures or fanciful explanations almost put him 
beside liimself. He recommendoil the sceptics to light a candle 
to add to the blaze of noon-day, and warned them that after all 
it would be useless, since no light could enable the blind to see. 
He called them asses, apes, hogs, beetles, and other names too 
bad to be penned. Much of the homage he received was due to 
the circumstanc e that to kiss his foot was the only way to avoid 
being kicked. He was attended by Heinsius on his death-bed, 
and the last words which fell from the lips of the disdainful 
dicUtor w^ere : — ‘ Fly pride and arrogance ; hate as much as 
possible ambition ; take care above all to do, nothing against 
your conscience. My son, it is over with me. Your Sc'aliger 
Las lived.’ The. scene recalls the dying words of Louis XIV. to 
his successor. ^ My son, you are about to be a great king, but 
depend for all your happiness upon obedience ^ God, and the 
care you take of your pe^le. Do not imitate me in inV taste 
for buildings and wars. They are the ruin of a natum. I have 

2 L 2 often 
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often commenced war too lightly, and persevered in it from 
vanity.’ Of all the lessons which can be read to the living, none 
speaks so powerfully as this — that the commonest exhortation 
from dying men is to avoid the vice for which they have been 
notorious themselves. 

The Fontainebleau Conference was held in 1600, the first year 
of Casaubon’s residence at Paris, and from that time his position 
had annually become more uneasy. The King and the Catholics 
were now getting weary of the protracted siege. They resolved 
to push it with redoubled vigour, and oblige him to capitulate. 
Du Perron had orders to pursue him like his shadow, to waylay 
him in his walks, intrude upon his meals, and sit at his elb('w 
in the librar}'. On all these occasions, the single topic of con- 
versation was the errors of the Protestant, and the infallibility 
of the Romanist religion. The skilful controversialist enticed 
the scholar upon ground to which he was a comparative stranger, 
and where he liimself was as much at home .as Casaubon would 
have been in Athena?us or Persius. Once, when the poor man 
felt that if he had the best cause he was having the worst of the 
argument, he begged that the discussion might be adjounurd to 
the following day, and spent the night in reading the Fathers. 
A night’s reading was but a miserable training for a conflict 
with a theologian who had prepared himself by years of laborious 
study to be the champion of his church, and the morning’s con- 
ference was not more propitious to Casaubon than that of the 
previous evening. It was evident to him that he couhl not con- 
tinue to be both Keeper of the King’s library and of his own 
conscience, and it is thus that, with a summary of these and other 
trials, he opens the Diary ^f the year 1610 : — 

^ May the yesir which this day cominences be a happy one to ns 
all! To myself, and all mine, wife, children, sister. Grant this, 
O everlasting God, I pray thee of thy mercy, and for the merits 
of thy only begotten Son, Jt‘sus Christ. Kow, if ever, yea more 
than ever, have I need of Thy aid and protection. !Now, indeed, 
have 1 to fight without ceasing a spiritual fight. Not a day, not an 
hour, scarce a moment, have I respite from their attempts on me. 
The antagonists, too, are such as it is not eafy cither to neglect or 
shake off. We wrestle with men of the first consideration, either for 
learning or rank. I am perpetually forced to argue with an adversary 
who is, without dispute, of all on that side the first in learning ; second 
to none in ability. [Dn Perron.] Again, I have to support the most 
pressing instances from him who is above all in this kingdom in rank 
[the King], and tb whom, under God, I owe foir so long, maintenance, 
mvour, and the '^Sure and ease 1 now The matter has now 

come to that that if I persist in his wishes in this par- 
ticular, I inust:foiMt^.lii», favour and When that happens 
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what is to become of me ? Long since, when I foresaw that it would 
come to this at last, I tried every resource I could think of, to provide 
for myself elsewhere. But all, one after another, failed me. Many 
offers and magnificent promises from great princes, but they have all 
come to nothing. My own means, besides, are in the most desperate 
condition. My sister has lost everything, and is d^endent on me for 
support. I am made liable to her creditors, but we get nothing fiom 

those who are indebted to her God immortal! my mind shudders 

lest, thus beset, I slmuld offend thy Wvinc Majesty by doing that which 
I abhor and detest, ^piv — Ephetnaridcs^ p. 705. 

All that seemed to stand iDCtwecn him and disgrace, was the 
King’s personal good will. Henri IV., though entirely selfish 
and destitute of real generosity, had a heartiness anck frankness 
which enahhid him to appreciate honesty of character in others. 
This w as a v(Ty insecure guarantee ; for one of the many blots in 
Henri’s character was the facility with which, throughout life, 
he let his friends drop when they had served his turn. The tie, 
such as it was, was abruptly severed on the fatid 14th of May, 
1610, and Casaiihon was abandoned to tlic chances of a new 
court, where the face of everything was changed, and where he 
was only certain of the single fact, that his enemies were much 
more j)owcrfiil than his friends. 

At this juncture a new and unexpected patron appeared on 
the scene, a ‘ deus ox machina,’ just at the crisis when lie was 
wanted jiiost. Many years before, while James I. was only 
King of Scotland, Casaubon had opened a correspondence with 
tliat })rinc<». Though unversed in the more delicate arts ‘de 
salon,’ he administered flattery in no sparing doses, and apolo- 
gised for the liberty he was taking by tlie necessity he felt to 
praise th(‘ rare qualities of the Scottish monarch. After James 
succeechid to the crown of itiiigland, he had more than once 
inviti'd Casaubon over, who,* as long as his first protector lived, 
did not think it grateful to quit his service. The obstacle was 
removed, and the Queen Regent (Marie de Medicis) gave him 
a graceful conge. She jiarted from him with reluctance, made 
him engage to retprn, and insisted on his leaving behind him 
his family and his books. His English friends too advised his 
coming over alone, to sec how he liked it. Our insular manners 
were peculiar, and above all, it could not be k^iown without trial 
how he would relish the usages of trie Anglican Church. A 
prebendal stall in Canterbury was assigned him, though a lajr- 
man, with the addition of a pension of 300/. a year. 

While the negotiations were pending, an» unexpected cala- 
mity came to trouble kis good fortune. The Romanists, 
unable to shake the fatheir, seduced his eldest son by a con* 

* siderable 
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siderable annuity to embrace tbeir creed. He was a mere lad 
of nineteen, who was utterly incapable of pronouncing^ on tlie con- 
troversy, but it was a triumph to the Catholics to be able to 
allege that, in spite of his paternal partialities, he had found 
their arguments more convincing than C.'asaubon’s. 

The adoption «of our habits at fifty years of age must have 
cost something even to one so habitually regardless of physical 
Besides the ordinary grievances (Tf the ‘ Fran(;:iis 
chez retranger,’ — the language, the coinage, tlie landlord, the 
servant, the custom-house, each of which brouglit their share of 
troubles, — there was the vast difft'pcnce in IGIO between Mng- 
land and France in respect of the comforts and accominod.i- 
tions of life. The little conveniences and luxuries, which are 
now wdthin roach oi all but the poorest, were then confined to 
our great houses. As long as he was a guest of the Bisltop of 
Ely, or of the Dean of St. Paul’s, the privation was not f(‘lt, 
but when he entered on a house in St. Mary Axe we find him 
complaining that Mie suffered from the want of ev(*rvthing to 
which he had been accustomed through life, money excepted.* 
Ol this, through James’s liberality, he had what appeared to him 
wealth. His first impulse on bec«)ming master of so nun h ready 
money had been to indulge in books; but finding books, like 
household stuff, far more cosily in England tlian in I’rance, 
he came to a resolution to allow himself only a single work, with 
a reservation which every biblomaniac will commend, ‘ exceptfi 
si quid forte occurrat rarins.’ 

On the more important subject of religious w^orsbi]) and belief, 
all doubt was speedily removed. Though ( ahaubon had 
viously conversed niucli with the J^nglish, he was imp<*i fi‘< tly 
acquainted wdth the peculiarities liy wliich the Anglican is dis- 
tinguished from the other Protestant chunlu's. Such inquiries 
did not come within the range of Iris curiosity, and he had never 
even witne.%sed the ceremonies at the cchdjvalion of the mass till 
his stay at Lyons in 1;)98. But the conclusions of his mind 
were in harmony with ‘ Anglicanism * before he bad beard of it. 
He was, as we have seen, sincerely averse to Popery ; of this 
he had given the best cvidcmce, in hazarding for ten years every 
temporal interest rather than confomi to it where it was the 
established, favoii^d, and popular form of religion. At the 
same time Im was aware that extravagant zeal bad impelled the 
Prot^tants^to repudiate, for tlie mere sake of differing, every 
practice which had been defiled by' the toaGh of Rome. His 
Genevan Calvinistn had been correGted an acquaintance with 
mimitive antiquity^ and he had oflitt to I>a Moulin 

^^^feetf his condeoakiatioii of the of grace and 
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predestination propounded in their pulpits. As soon as the 
Krifjlish Liturgy and worship was presented to his view he 
seemed to recognize it at once as the realization of his dreams 
and fondest desires. The first celebration of the Communion 
he witnessed in 8t. Paul’s especially struck him : ‘ Vidi sanctm 
Eucharistia? communionem, certe longe aliain quam apud nos 
in (jiallia. Itaque tc magis amplector, Eedesia Anglicpna, ut 
qua^ a voteri Eoclesia propius absis ’ (p. 78fJ). If his life and 
cliararter did not exclude the susj[Iicion^ of insincerity, it would 
be sidHcicnt to remark that all Ids position required was a bare 
acquiescence in the Anglican /orins. His admiration and raptures 
were entirely voluntary, and are here recorded among his private 
thoiiglits. Nor does ho spare censure where he differe^, as when 
at the consecration of a bishop, tliougli he approved the ritual, 
he thought it overlaid with too niuch pomp and show. 

The gem ral cordiality witli which he was welcomed by the 
bishops and clergy soothed his amiable but irritable nature. 
He was tli(‘ London lion of the season. He resolved to settle, and 
sent lor his lamily and his books ; but the Fr<?nch Queen, Marie 
do Medicis, reluscid to let the latter go. Jle had only leave of 
absence lor a vear, and she l\c*pt his library as security for 
his return. In vain his wife went back to Paris, as bis special 
ambassador, to procure a reveiNal of the decree; the Queen 
would only relent so far as to allow her to carry him a few of 
the most ini])ortant. This cruel ac't must have been a daily vexa- 
tion tor th(‘ rest of his life. The* present stores of the British 
AluscMim could not have? supplied the plac'c of his ow'ii well- 
thumhed volumes, which wc*re covered with his notes, and 
where he could put his linger u]>on any passage he rccjuired. 
W hen engaged in composing his siibsc*quent works, how often he 
must have rectal h'd some mennoranduni on the margin, which 
wcMild have saved liim liour$ of research, and the trial to his 
temper must have worn him iimrc than all the extra toil. * 

Tlje King was eiii:hanted at having got a new gossip, and 
withal so capable, one who, whether the talk fell on the affairs 
of the Frenc^h Protestants, on the heresy of Vorst, or the errors 
of the Uouay version, was equally intelligimt and informed. 
Casaubon was no less won by the King’s bonhommie^ and the 
odd mixture of sense and piierilitj" which made Sully call him 
‘ the wisest fool in Christendom.’ JameS was perpetually 
summoning him to Greenwich, to Theobald’s, ’ to Hoystcniy 
much to Casaubon’s disturbance, yet it was done with so 
much hearty zest for his society, that the ^patient could not 
bring himself to complain aloud of these invasions of bis 
time, though he gilbai^ in secret over the Court rttendance, 
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and tlioiioflit every hour lost wliicli was spent away from his 
books. When he escaped to his study it was no longer to 
execute his favourite schemes. During the latter portion of his 
residence in France he was engaged on Polybius, but he told 
Grotius in 1613 that he had ceased to meddle with a military 
history to which he had been directed by the martial monarch 
he formerly served, and had now turned his attention to the 
topics wliich interested the English King, who was more for 
peace than for war. The onlywiir whi(!h James loved was theo- 
logical controversy, and tDasaubon, to whom notliing wouUl have 
come amiss, if it had involved tl|n elucidation of a Greek or 
Latin author, w'as set down to what, with him, was the weari- 
some task of answering Arminians and Jesuits. 

Before fie left Paris the afTairs of Ids family and friends had 
largely encroached on. his time and thoughts. Tliesi' concerns 
multiply with years, and we carry on the business of the study at an 
incTe.asing disadvantage. Wc find him exclaiming at that period, — 
‘ Olim inter literatos nomen habuimus ; nunc (?o miseriarum 
sumus redact!, ut dies totos amittamus, vix unam horain libris 
impendamus !’ The polemical taint, with wliich the new atmos- 
phere he breathed in London was iinprcjgnatcd, was still more da- 
maging to his literary powers than the distractions of business. 
The attempt to make his great name in letters avjiilable in the 
warfare with the Romanists, could only tariiisli his reputation as 
a scholar, instead of the schcilar giving weight to the theologian. 
Two things were indispensable for tlie task, neithiu* of which wetre 
possessed by Casaubon — a dialectical training, and a profound 
knowledge of Christian antiquity. He had cliosen for himstdf a 
different branch, and to change his wc^apon was t(» lesign his skill. 
After fencing with Fronton du Due, Du Perron, and V'orst, he 
came to a compromise with his employer. It was agrcied tliat he 
should prepare a reply to BaroniuS| for which lie? had b(;gun to 
collect materials in France, and whicli, as it involved a little of 
even thing, w^ould fall in sometimes with his own taste, and 
sometimes with that of the royal pedagogue who had purchased 
the right to guide his pen. The book would comprise contro- 
versy, theology, history, and classical lore, amP besidcis the other 
advantages of the compound, it was a partial fulfilment of the 
vow, often made, and never kept, resign profane, for sacred 
learning. ^ 1 am not able,’ he said, in giying an account of his 
progress in the undertaking, * to disguise my. taste for letters, but 
my highest pleasure is, that I am thusi growing old in the 
meditation of the Holy &;ii|nures,^^d,t|b|^^ so I shall die/ The 
^Annalcs Ecclesmtici ’ of Barcimuf^^w^ . correctly designated 
by Pithptt, * Annals, on, the Pope,’ and as must 
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invariably happen with works, which instead of embodying the 
results of honest research, are a forced adaptation of evidence to 
a previous prejudice, it swarmed with misstatements. But if it 
was easy to detect innumerable errors, unfortunately Casaubon 
committed many himself — 

‘ Wedged in the timber which he strove to rend/ 

It is admitted tljat the ‘ Exercitationes contra Baronium’ were 
a failure, and, with his usual fate, C^asaubon gave satisfaction to 
no one. A student of our time who taJkes up the work might 
be disposed to object that the errata were signalised with too 
much virulence. The ICnglish bishops thought otherwise. It 
was a vituperative age ; and when a controversialist assumed the 
rod for his party he was expected to wield it with feroeity, and 
to do liis utmost to flay as well .'is refute his ant.'igonist. 

The ‘ Exercitatioiics ’ appeared in 1614. They h.*id but, as Du 
Plessis said, knocked down a few of the battlements of the great 
edifice of Baronius, .-ind were themselves but a fragment of what 
Casaulion had once designed. But he had many warnings to 
gather u]) his she.avcs in h.aste. It had been a lifelong struggle 
between the ‘ vivida vis animi/ .and the weakness and maladies 
of the flesh. Even w ith care and nursing, so frail a tabernacle 
could not probably have held logctiier much longer ; but it had, 
on tlie contr.'iry, to bear up against severe labour, and a fretful 
temper. 1 le w as in his fifty-sixth year, .and began himself to 
feel tlie premonitions of the speedy decay w’hich three years before 
had been plainly legible to the professional eye of liis intelligent 
physician, Uaph.ael Thoris. He was now no sooner called in 
than he discovered the lines of death in the? dark ring round the 
eye, the jirominent cheek-hone, the hectic flush, tlie sunken chest, 
and the incessant cough. Four years of unintermitted lal)our 
had deejiened .all the shades of the jirison-house. In vain did 
friends, physicians, and his own good sense prescribe rest. It 
was worse*, he said, than disease, and tliat he never suffered more 
tliaii wiien his pains were shai pence! by inaction, and the reflec- 
tion of the detriment it was to his studies. He li.ad long in truth 
been ‘ bankrupt of li^^e, and prodigal of ease.’ Scaliger, who had 
never seen him, had heard some years before that he was ‘ tout 
courbe d’etude but the machine had been kept going by the 
energy of the spring, and the feeling that he had pored over books 
till to desist was to make his existence a blank to everything 
except irritating longings after the forbidden fruit. As hk enjl 
drew near, new symptoms supervened. They were attend^ 
with excruciating pains, and were so unusual in^their nature».^ 
to put the medical science of the time completely at fault, , tthe 
appearances indicated either a calculous affection-^the j^isease 
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of the sedentary student — inflammation of the bladder, or an- 
nular degeneration of tlie kidneys. A jmt mortem examination 
disclosed, what it was otherwise impossible to detect, a singular 
and monstrous malformation of the vesica, which no skill could 
have arrested, but which studious habits had doul)tless developed 
with accelerated rapidity. It carried him off with great suflering, 
July Gth, 1014. 

The life of Casaubon is justly considered one of the most 
trancpiil and prosperous*of any scholar of his day— the proper meed 
of his extraordinary learning, uprightness, and moderation. Fie 
was a stranger to the worst vicissitudes of liis calling, and neither 
wanted bread, like Scaliger in his prime, nor «lied, like Ids 
father-in-law, in an hospital in his age. He equally escaped 
many of the personal rivalries an<l incessant disputes which 
rendered learning less a peaceful pursuit than an irritating war- 
fare. Yet the moment we come to take a closer view we discover 
that the brow which looked smooth at a distance is wrinkled 
with care. If we go w’ith Casaulion into his stiidv we find him 
beset with dillicul ties, and groaning with weariness; if we follow 
him into his family, w'e see him pinched at the present and 
anxious for the future ; if w'e behold him in his pn»fessorlal 
chair, w'e j)erceive that the outward honour is associated with 
endless and almost insupportable mortifications; if we a< com- 
pany him to the I'rench capital, a history is unfolded to ns of 
hopes deferred, of humiliating attendances to c'xtort the paymcuit 
of his pittance, of harassing discussions witli (,\itholi<-s, and inju- 
rious suspicions from Protc'stants ; if we cross the (^liaiincl with 
him, and attend him to the court of James, w<* observe that 
though a l ie her he is not a happier man — that he has juirchased 
pecuniary independence by mental slavery — that the student, to 
his misery, must play the courtier, the scholar lu'e'oine a theolo- 
gian, the critic a controversialist*, and that ewe^n the advantages 
be obtained have only be‘en procured wlien ago is creeping over 
him, and sickness has sci/eel upon him. Those whose lives have 
been a greater stniggle, and wheibave worked more unremittingly 
for a smaller reward, may complain that tl|eir lot has been c*ast 
upon stony ground ; but the majority of men of letters will rather 
have Tc*asfm to gather courage and cheerfulness fnim the example, 
and he thankfnl.that, with all the hardships of our time, it is at 
least an improvement on the generation of Casaubon. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Chapters on Mental Physiology, By Henry Hol- 
land, M.D. London, 1852. 

2. Principles of Human Physiology, By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. London, 1853. 

3. Researches in Magnetism^ FAectricity, Heat, Light, Crystalli- 
zation, and Chemical Attraction, in their relations to the Vital 
Force. By Karl, Baron von Reicfleiibacli, Pli.l). Translated 
by William Gregory, M.D. London, l850. 

4. Letters to a Candid Iinpiirer Animal Magnetism. By Wil- 
liam Gregory, M.D. London, 1851. 

5. On. the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions, *with an 
account of Mesmerism, By Herbert Mayo, M.D. Second 
Edition, London, 1851. 

6. Neurypunohujy, or the Rationale of Nervous Sleep considered in 
relation with Animal Magnetism, By James Braid, M.R.C.S.E., 
♦Ncf. London, 18-13 

7. The Mesmeric Mania of 1851, with a Physiological Explana- 

tion of the Phenomena produced. By John Hughes Bennett, 
M.D. Ivlinburgh, 1851. . 

8. IVhat is Mesmerism ? an Attempt to explain its Phenomena on 
the admitted Principles of Physiological and Psychical Science. 
By Ah*x;nuler WimmI, -Si.D. Edinl)urgh, 1851. 

9. Table- Turning and Table- Talking, London, 1853. 

] 0. Talde-]\Toring tested, and proved to he the Result of Satanic 
Agency, By Rev. N. S. GodlVey, S.C.L London, 1853. 

11. Table-Turning, the Devils Modejm Master-Piece ; being the 

result of a Course of Experiments. By Rev. N. S. Godfrey. 
London, 1853. • 

12. T^ablr-Talking ; Dhclosurcs of Satanic IVondcrs and Pro^ 
phetie Signs; a Word for the llise. By Rev. E. Gillson, 
M.A. London, 1853. 

‘ Tl^IIAT are we to believe f as to Mesmerism, Electro- 
Biology, Odylism, lable-Turning, and (we are almost 
ashamed to be obliged to add) Spirit-Rappi/ig and Tables 
Talking, is a question which most persons have asked them- 
selves or others during the last few years, and to which the 
answers have varied with the amount of information possessed by 
the respondent, with his previous habits of thought, with his love 
of the marvellous, or his desire to bring everything to the test 

" sober 
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sober sense. And thus an ascending series is formed, of wliich 
the base is composed of those utter sceptics who discredit the 
genuineness of all the asserted phenomena, maintaining that none 
but fools or knaves could uphold such nonsense ; whilst it 
culminates in that assemblage of thorough-going believers, who 
find nothing too hard for ‘spiritual' agency, and who recognise 
in the wondrous revelations of a clairvoyante^ and in the disper- 
sion of a tumour — in the communications of cl<*pfirtcd spirits with 
their surviving friends, and in the rotation of a table— in the 
induction of profound insensibility during the performance of a 
severe operation, and in the osci^ations of a sus])ended button — 
in the subjugation of the a(!tions of one individual to the will of 
anothef, and in the flexure of a hazel twig — in everything, in 
short, great and small, which they cannot otherwise explain — 
the manifestations of some occult power, to be ranked among 
the cosmical forces, but not to be identified with any one of 
those previously recognised. 

To the class of earnest and rigorous inquirers, whom the true 
philosopher, whatever be his jmrsuit, welcomes as his most valu- 
able coadjutors, the Mesmerists and their allies have ever shown 
a decided repugnance. ‘ All or nothing’ seems to be the motto 
of the latter. Who ac t as if a rational explanation of any one of 
their marvels were a thing to be deprecated. In order to reconcile 
this dis«"ouraging treatment with their professions of readiness to 
court investigation, they Jiave had recourse to the hyj)oth(»sis, 
that, just as a damp atmosphere around an electrical mac! line 
prevents a high state of electric tension, the presence of even a 
candid sceptic weakens the mesmeric force ; and this, not merely 
when he manifests his incredulity by his language, his tones, or 
his looks, but when he kee]>s it concealed beneath tlie semblance 
of indiflerence. 

It is to be attributed to the difflbulties which honest investigators 
long encountered, through being treated as antagonists byiyostof 
those to whom they might naturally have looked for assistance, 
that they have until recently done little to enlighten the ]|)ublic. 
So long 08 they could not make up their own minds, it was 
neither prudent nor right that they should attempt to guide the 
opinions of others ; and the discreet silence wbicn best became 
them, was oiil}; broken by an occasional intimation from some 
of our medical authorities of the direetion their researches Were 
taking. 

Recent however, have wodeeSd a great change. The 

obstacles whaeft ^bCict the in^di^, Wliilst Mesmerism alone was 
in qnestiicm, 'hew^^ overcame try introduction of methods, 

in 
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in which a large number of the phenomena can be developed, 
without even the semblance of that exertion of power by one 
person over another, which was always the most suspicious 
feature in the Mesmeric system. Tlie first important step was 
made by Mr. Braid, a surgeon in Manchester ; who discovered, 
about twelve years since, that a state of coma passing into som- 
nambulism (to which he gave the appropriate designation of 
Hypnotism)^ can be»induccd in numerous individuals, of all ranks, 
ages, and temperaments ; and that the phenomena of this state are 
so essentially the same with those of the (so cjilled) Mesmeric 
somnambulism, as to afford the most valuable assistance in the 
analysis of the real nature of the latter. In both, the somnambulist 
appears to be incjipablc of controlling his ideas, his feelings, or 
his actions ; and is entirely amenable to the will of another, who 
may govern the course of his thoughts at his own pleasure, and 
oblige him to execute any command. The clue to the marvel was 
soon found by Mr. Braid, in the conc entrated operation of that 
principle of siiyr/cstion which has long been known to psyclio- 
logists ; and untler the guidance of this idea, he has subs(.»quently 
follow<‘d up the investigation with great intelligence, making no 
mystery of his proceedings, but courting investigation in every 
possible way. 

In the course of his researches, Mr. Braid discovered that a 
kindr(?d mentiil condition may occasionally be superinduced upon 
the waking state*, without passing through the stage of comatose 
insensibility; and tliat in some susceptible individuals, it is suffi- 
cient that the attention should be fixed, for a few minute's, or 
even for a few seconds, upon any object whatevc'r. We ourselves 
witnessed a remarkable series of experiments, at Ic'ast seven years 
ago, upon a gentleman of high literary and scientific attainments, 
wlio possessed in an unusual degree the power of self-concen- 
tration. It only required him to place his hand upon the table, 
and contemplate it for half a minute, to be entirely unable to draw 
it baciv, if assured in a detenniued tone that he could not possibly 
do so. When he had gazed for a short time upon the poles of a 
magnet, he could be brought to see flames issuing from them, 
of any form or colour that the operator chose to name ; and when 
his hand was on one of the poles, the peremptory assurance tha| 
he could not detach it was sufficient to retain it with such tenacity^ 
that Mr. Braid dragged him round the room, in a manner 
realised Gammer Grethel’s story of the Golden Goose. Thec|j^ 
racter of the ^ subject’ placed him beyond the.suspicion of deceit; 
and wc bad been prepar^ by our previous inquiries to^ ipnd 
nothing too strange for belief, that could be referred to:the 

'ittid 
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and intelligible principle of suggestion. We hope, before we 
have done, to bring our rc^aders to the same conclusion. 

Notwithstanding tliat Mr. Braid’s investigations were thus 
carried on for several years, thc?y did not attract the notice that 
might have been anticijiated for them. The slight difficulties which 
attended the employment of his hypnotic method, were sufficient 
to keep it from coming into ordinary use ; and tis the public is 
always more prone to run after what is marwllous, tlian even to 
walk towards wliat is v^'itional, the cliainpions of Mesmerism con- 
tinued to have it pietty much their own way. A new light, how- 
ever, shone forth about three yoaffs ago, wliich Jias aln^ady dissi- 
pated much of the obscurity that still hung around the subji?f;t ; 
and we«hope, by the use of it, to clear away still mon^. A 
couple of itinerant Yankees appearecl in this country, styling 
themselves ‘ professors ' of a new art, w hich they ternuKi ‘ Kketro^ 
Biologg ; and asserting that, by an inllueiu-e of whic h the sc^cret 
was know'll cjnly to tiieiiiselves, but wliicli was jiartly derivc'd 
from a little disc of zinc and coppeu* (whenc*e the designation 
wdiich they adopted), h<*ld in the hand of the ‘subject,’ and 
steadily gazed-on by him, they could subjugate th«‘ most de- 
termined will, paralyse the strongc*»t muscles, jiervert the evi- 
dence of the senses, dc*^troy the memory of tlic* most familiar 
tilings or of the most rc^cent occurreiicrs, or evc‘n make the* indi- 
vidual believe himself transforiiiiKl into any one else* — all tills, 
and much more*, being clone while he w^as still wide aw'akc\ J'bcy 
drew larger assemblage's to witnc'ss their performanc es ; and c’om- 
monly elicited some of the* most remarkable phc'iiomena from 
strangers whose collusion with them eoiilcl not be suspc^'tc'cl. Mr. 
Braid, bowc'ver, sckmi proved that the little disc of eojiper and zinc 
may be rejdac ed by any objc'ct wbicli serves for the steady direc tion 
of the eyes to one jioint, at the ordinary reading distance, for a sonuv 
what prolonged period. 'Jims, iiisteacl of the inystcM ions effects 
being limited as heretofore to a few susceptible ‘subjects,’ diffi- 
cult to lie met with, and open to suspicion on various gniunds, 
amateurs w*ere furiiishc.*d with a ready means of experimenting 
upon their families and friends, the stud^t upon bis fellow- 
students, the officer on the members of his mess; overylMHly, 
in fact, upon somebody else on whom be could rely. ‘ Kloctro- 
biology,’ or ‘ Biology’ (as it was commonly designated), now 
became a fashionable amusement, at evening parties, thougli 
the public, in growing familiansial with its phenomena, still 
lalioured under the difficulty of not knowing ‘ what to believe ’ 
as to tlieir geonineiiesi^ or to what scientific jninciples to refer 
them if tlieir were ^idhnitted^ 


We 
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We think that the time has come when we may pro- 
nounce upon the controversy. Several of the most distin- 
guished Professors of the University of Edinburgh, defying 
the prejudices of their class, have plunged boldly into the 
inquiry ; and it has been prosecuted under their auspices with 
most advantageous results. Besides the special works of more 
or less merit which treat of the question, Sir Henry Holland 
has touched upon* many of its most interesting points, in the 
rcj)iiblication, with additions, of the ‘ Ciu^pters on Mental Phy- 
siology,’ wliich formed part of his uni versa! ly-ad mired * Medical 
Notes aud llellections and Da, Carpenter, whose ‘ Human Phy- 
sioloiry ’ is now employed as the text-book in almost every 
medical school in this country and the United States, kas fully 
discussed, in his latest edition, the entire subject. Between 
the views of these two authors there is an essential conformity, 
but as t‘a(‘h rites in th(‘ manner dictated by his own habits of 
thought and by the general purpose of his work, those who wish 
to master all that is known of the pliilosophy of the phenomena 
will fiml it ailvantageous to consult them both. 

Neither Sir H. llollund nor ]>r. Carpenter, however, has given 
us the rationale of ‘ sj)ii it rapping,’ Mahle-turning,’ or ‘table- 
talking;’ these latest fashions under which the ‘spiritual influ- 
ence ’ has been pleased to manifest ilsclf, having only ‘ come out ’ 
during the season which has just terminat<Hl. Go where we 
would, w(* hoard of the intimations which our friends had 
receivcMl from departed souls ; or of the agility of some sprightly 
table under the hands of dignitaries of the Cimrch, aud (if re|X>rt 
do not lie) of Privy-councillors and cabinet Ministers, — to say 
nothing of the misc^ellaneous multi ru(l<*s of all ranks, among 
whom the farce of ‘turning the tables ’ was nightly repeated with 
astounding success. W'e had supjiosed its ‘run’ to be sus- 
pended for a time, but the •pidemic has broke out in a new 
form, and is spreatllng through a class which may be seriously 
endangered by it. The farce becomes tragical when we find 
clergymen of undoubted honesty, deluding themselves into the 
belief that ‘ Satanic Wonders and Prophetic Signs ’ are disclosed 
by the movements ot their tables. If they have still ears to listen 
to a rational explanation, they will find that the turning of tablef, 
and the supposed communications made by spirits through th^ 
agency, arc due, like the actions of biologized ‘ subjects/ to 
mental state of the performers themselves. 

It is necessary to begin by recalling certain well^todWii 
pinciples which will afford the basis of oar sabsj^iient rmskm- 
mgs ; for it is by building upon familiar experience, Uiat we 

are 
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are enabled to demonstrate how large a part of tliese mar^'els 
may be at once reconciled with the admitted laws of mental action, 
and how probable it is that the remainder (so far, at least, as 
they are genuine) will fall under the same category, when they 
shall have been stiulicd with equal care. 

The first of these principles is, that a large imrt of our ordinary 
course of t /mighty and consequently of action, is determined by 
direct suggestions. Every any recognises the e\isteiir<‘ of ‘ trains 
of thought,’ which conaist of a continuous series of ideas, con- 
nected together by associations tliat have previously grown up 
amongst them, in virtue of whicliHhe presence of om* brings up 
anotlier, which calls forth a thinl, and so on. 'I’his may be 
termed internal suggestion. Every one is const'ious also of the 
intluencc of impressions upon the senses in originating such 
trains of thought, and in modifying their subsecjiumt (‘ourse. 
This may be tefmed external suggestion. When these ])rocesses 
take place without the cwcrcise of any < ontrol on the part of the 
Will, the mind may be said to be acting automatically. Such is 
its condition in the* states of Reverie and Abstraction,, which dif- 
fer from one anotlnu* onlv in the nature of the suggestions which 
determine the sequence of ideas. The access of both is well 
known to be favoured by a monotonous succession of sensory im- 
pressions (especially visual), wliieh enchains the attention and 
absorbs the will, leaving the thoughts fn*c to be swayed by 
impulses from without or witliin. As long as the mind is given up 
to either, it is insensible to the ineonsisteney betweem the notions 
that inayjK>ssess it and the realities of experience ; and hence arise 
all the absurdities in the conduct of absent ])eo}>le. Thc^ 
])hilosopher, who, when interrupted in his meditations by 
the intelligence that his house was on fire, coolly replied to the 
ser\ant who had burst in upon him with the tc^rrihle news, ^ Cio 
and tell your mistress ; you know that I never interfere about 
domestic matters/ was acting on his habitual system, nneon* 
scious, througli his mental prc-occupation, of the absurdity of 
maintaining it at such a crisis. And the learned professor, who 
failed to recognise his own wife when he her in the street, 
and who, when lie had run against a cow, pulled off his hat and 
apologised as to a lady for the mischance, hoping she was not 
hurt, was pitibabl^y following out some train of profound analysis, 
which, by engrossing bis whole attention, prevented him from 
deriving any benefit from bis antecedent ex^tcrience in distiti- 
guisfaing his wife from other ladiei, or eyen m 'recognising the 
difference between the hunwn and the bonne feBHiic. 

The direct . action of external suggestion in detennining 
the course of thought, when as yet the volitional power is 
• scarcely 
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scarcely developed, is very palpable in children; and the fol* 
lowing case is an example: — A child of English parents 
residing in Germany, when learning to talk, acquired both 
tongues simultaneously, and could speak on ordinary matters in 
cither, without confusing the words or idioms ; but secmeil 
invariably constrained to employ the language used by the 
person he was addressing. Thus in conveying a message given 
him in Englisli by his mother ty his German nursery*maid, 
he rendered it (apparently without the slightest effort) into 
appropriate German ; on returning, how’ever, to his mother, if 
asked what the maid had saidf he answered in English as often as 
the (|ucstion was proposed in tliat language. Even though pressed 
to 'give the actual words he had heard in the nursery, he still 
continued to give the English rendering of them, without seeming 
to be aware of the difference ; and the only mode of getting at 
them was to put the ({ucstion in German, when there seemed 
to be the same inability to reply in English, as there had pre- 
viously been to give a German rej)ly to an liinglish question. 
Precisely the same phenomenon continually presents itself with 
slee]vtalkers who speak two or more languages,— their replies 
being given in the hmguage in which they arc addressed. 

Now, the power which, in every well-constituted mind, the Will 
possesses to direct its course of thought, is exercised, not in pro^ 
ducituj ideas, but in selecting^ from among such as spontaneously 
present themselves, those whicli are apjiosite to the purpose 
in view. This is easily shown to be the case in the familiar act 
of Heaillection, so profoundly analysed by Mr. James Mill. 
When we try to remember anything which is not at the moment 
before the consciousness, we determinatcly fix our attention 
upon some idea which is already present to the mind, and 
use this as the instrument with which we feel after that 
which wo are in search. It may be that we have to repeat this 
))roc:css several times, getting nearer and nearer to our object at 
each stage, before we succeed in grasping it; and every one 
must have learned, from his own experience, that he cannot 
always recall to his piind ideas which are usually most familiar to 
him. Even those who are most remarkable for the accuracy ami 
laitge of their memory, occasionally find themselves baAra 
want of a won} or a date which they feel to be^only just bej^omi 
reach at themomenii the reason being, that' tbey^ 
f^^bold-of jright au^gfestive^li^^ which to.nnlock Ilii ' 
p^iculivcbmnli^ it qpoipied in the mental storahousa. 
medti the iidiMnlBssia^inteipl^^ 

iilhia conMIle sleqpejm^ and 
, 2m • the . 
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the mind be left to its own automatic activity, the power of re- 
calling even the.’ most familiar ideas is completely annihilated. 

So, again, the determinate exercise of the judgment^ which in- 
volves thecomparison of ideas, can only take place while the Will 
has the power of selecting those which are. appropriate, and of 
bringing them into collocation^ with each other. This process is 
the source of that commovHisme^ whereon we rely in the ordinary 
conduct of life. We almost unconsciously store up a mass of 
impressions derived from our habitual experience, by which we 
are continually testing the validity of new impressions, admitting 
them if consonant with it, rejecting them if vehemently dis- 
cordant and keeping them on trial if we cfinnf)t at once disjiose o/ 
them in dtie or other of these modes ; while the sini}>le <*re(lulity 
of the child depends upon his having no stock of experience 
upon which to fall back, for the con'ection of the erronc'ous 
notions which he may himself form, or which may he imparted 
to him by others. The effort required for this comparison of 
things present with past experience, when it once comes to 
be habitual, is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible even to 
one’s self; yet slight as the effort may be, it is the one tiling 
needful ; and it may be unhesitatingly laid^ down, tliat, if the 
directing power of the Will be suspetided^ the caj>ahility of correcting 
the most illusory ideas btf an apjjeal to commofi^sense is for the 
time annihilated. Of this we have a typical example, familiar to 
every one, in Dreaming^ which is a state of automatic mental 
activity of a kind so unregulated that the combinations and 
successions of ideas arc often of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter, and are inconsistent not merely with our most familiar 
experience, but also with each other. Vet, as has Ijeen most 
truly remarked, nothing surprises us in dreams. We are never 
struck with the impossibility of the events wdiich we seem to 
witness; but we accept as genuine, with child-like simplicity^ 
all the wonderful rombinatione which arc successively unfolded 
before our mental view. The same must bo the case in any 
state of mental activity, in which there is a similar abrogation of 
^'oluntary control. 

Another well-known fact, essential to be carried along witk 
us, isf OosX the tlttife' b^ the attention 

o^ett ef ecmsewwnessj whether a sensory impression, idea, 
or an emofionif mo# wonSittfatty increases its intmu^^ Our 
most familiar illnstrationi of this truth am fomshed the 
wonderful acuteness in the nSe of the^ seniil^et reitei^g 
to them, which ft hy Acme dwrivoa 

of one or mmre. Thus we oTe inftliutted >0^ 

Miwrl, deaf^ 

* * admirably 
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ailinirably conducted by Dr, Howe, of the Boston (N. E.) 
Blind Asylum, — that she not only discriminates those with 
whom she is intimate, by the slightest touch of their hands, but 
that she can thus recognise, though somewhat less readily, in- 
dividuals whose hands slie may have grasped but once or twice 
before, and that too at a remote interval. In these and similar 
cases, it is not the bodily but the mental sense that is sharpened; 
not the power of rhcei>ing impressipns, but the power of appre- 
ciating them : and it is easy to see how this intensification arises 
out ol the absence of the clistracting suggestions, which, with the 
lest of the world, arc continually tending to weaken the impres- 
sion made l>y any one object, by di awing off the attention 
to others. * 

So, again, when the vdiole eneryy is concentrated upon some 
mubcuhir (‘specially under the influence* of an overpowering 

emotion, the body .seems endoioed with super^human strength and 
agility ; and some extraordinary feat is accomplished, at which the 
]>crlormcr himself stands aghast wlicn he contemplates it after 
hi.’% restoration to his sobiT senses. An old cook^maid, having 
heard an alarm of fire, seized an imonnous box containing the 
whole of her proj>erty, and ran doun stairs with it, as easily as 
she would have carried a dish of meat. After the fhre had been 
extinguished, she could not lift it a hair’s breadth from the 
ground, and it recjuirecl two mcm to convey it up stairs again. 

Closely akin to this state is another, of which the history of 
mankind in all ag(*s furnishes us with abundant examples,— 
namely, the state of snbjectwn to a doniiisant idea. The mind ie 
liabh* to be seized by some strange notion which takes entire 
possession of it, and .all the actions of the individual thus ‘pos- 
sessed’ are results of its operation. The notion may or may 
not he in itself an absurd one. It may be confined to a single 
indiv idunl, or it may spresul epidemically among a multitude. It 
may be one that interests the feelings, or it may be of a nature 
purely intellectual. Wo do not pretencl to acc*oimt for these 
facts; but we simply cite them as apart of the history of Human 
Nature, closely rclat^l to the subject of our present inquiry. The 
wiki but transient vagaries of religious enthusiasm in all ages,— 
as shown in the Pythonic inspiration of the Delphic priestesses ; 
tlie ecstatic revelations of Catliolic and Protestant visiouaricss ; 
the preaching epidemic among the Huguenots in Prance^ and 
more recently in* Lutheran Sweden ; the strange performances^ 
of the ^C'onvuhieiiaaiTes ’ of St. M^ard, whieb have been sinew 
ahnosl^peratteledrntlM^ * revivals’ and* *eaiflp-meeiii^ 
the helm in wthelibraft and diabolioal possession, entectreiied not 
merely by the aeGusmg public, but often^ by tho nnttituiiatc 
" 2 M 2 ^ * accused 
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accused ; the dancing mania of the middle agob ; the Taron- 
tism of Southern Italy, and the Icaping-ague of Scotland in 
later times ; together with the most recent, but not the least 
re)narkable specimen, the character of the individuals afR^cted 
being taken into account — the table-turning and table-tilkiiig 
of the year 1853; — are all, with many similar wendcis, to bo 
ranged under the same category, namely, the 'possessim of the 
mind by a dominant idea^ froii\ which it makes no sufTicicnt effoit 
to free itself. The idea not unfreynently declines in intensit\, 
especially when it expends its» force in action, and tlic niiiul 
spontaneously returns to its pre\k)us condirion; but sometimes 
it may exert a dominant influence through the whole of HR*, 
and if tHc conduct which it dictates should pass the bounds of 
enthusiasm or eccentricity, wo say that the individual ib the 
subject of Monomania, 

From the sura of the principles we have been enunciating it will 
follow, that if the human mind should lose for a time lU power 
of volitional self-direction, it cannot shake off the }oke of an\ 

* dominant idea,* however tyrannical, but mu.st execute its behests ; 
— it cannot bring any notion with which it may be possessed to the 
test of common sense, but must accept it, if it be impressed on tiu* 
consciousness with adequate force; — it cannot lecall an\ fact, 
even the most familiar, that is beyond its immediate grasp ; — 
upon any idea, therefore, with whic h it may be possessed, the 
whole force of its attention is for the time concentrated, so thai 
the most incongruous conception presents itself with all the 
vlvddness of reality ; — anej finally, if theautomatie activity of the 
mind, when freed from the controlling power of the tr///, should 
depend more upon external than upon internal suggestion, and 
sfaoulcf hence take no determinate direc tion of its on n, one idea 
may be readily substituted for another by appropriate means ; 
and the whole state of the convictions, the feelings, and the 
impulses to action may be thus altered fiom time to time, 
without the least perception of the strangeness of the tran- 
sition. 

* Considered under this point of view', the Biological pheno* 

mena are fat ftom being incredible ; they arc simply the niani» 
festadon of a sti^te of mind to Which wc^ may detect very close 
approximations witbin* our ordinary experience; ancf their 
principal pecniliai^ty^ consists in the by ^^hiob they m&f 

be artifictally indiMm^^ by tSe eteatfy 

e^eetf during of tinie ivbich vatieg tho 

sipcdptiblUty of ifilraidividttat. may 

14 genetated hi* ptmnk irho 'prtft^dtudy M^redolous 
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in regard to its reality, our own observation has fully convinced 
us : it does not, therefore, require any menial preparation. But 
wc are no less convinced that the anticipation of tlie result tends 
to j>roducc it In a shorter time than would otherwise be necessary ; 
and it is usually among individuals who have repeatedly submitted 
to the operation, that the greatest facility presents itself. Every 
one who has sat fgr a photographic portrait, knows how difficult 
it is to maintain a fixed position fof even^a few seconds ; and has 
experienced, in particular, how strong an effort is required to 
ke(‘p tlie eyes from wandering. Jlcnce in the ‘ biological’ process, 
the longer the steady gaze is sustained, the more is the will of 
the individual concentrated upon the direction of his eyoe^ so that 
at last it seems to become entirely tiT.nsferred to them ; and, in 
the mean time, the continued monotony is operating, as in the 
induction of sleep or of reverie, to produce a vacancy of mind, 
which leaves it open to any impressions that may be made upon 
it from without. Wlien this state is complete, the mind of the 
biologized ‘ subject’ remains dormant, until aroused to activity by 
some suggestion which it receives through the ordinary chaimels 
of sensation, and to wdiicU it rcs})onds as automatically as a 
hx'omotive obeys the inanipuLations of its driver. He is, indeed, 
for the time, a mere thinku^g automaton. He is given up to the 
domination of any idea that may be made to possess him ; and 
he has no [K>wer of judging of its consistency with actual facts, 
because he is unable to bring it into comparison wi^ them. 
Thus he may be played on, like a musical instrument, by those 
aliout him ; thinking, feeling, speaking, acting, just as they, 
irill that he should think, feel, speak, or act ; but this, ?iotj ^ has 
been rej)rcsented, because his Will has been brought intofurect 
subjection to theirs, but because, his Will being in abeyance, all 
his mental operations are directed by such suggestions as they 
may choose to impress on his consciousness. 

Ill the public exhibitions of professional ^Biologists,’ much 
assumption is made of a peculiar power petssessed by the operator 
over his ‘ subject bis suggestions are conveyed in the form of 
commands ; and the delusion is kept up by a frequent recourse to 
^passes’ resembling those of the Mesmerists. We are satisfi^,,. 
however, that no such tie exists, save where it has been establish^ ^ 
bv habit, or by a strong anticipation on the part of the ^ 

Wh^ an indivMual brings htmseU into this state for 
time, and v^ithod^ the idea that he is to be controlled by ^ 
rathet; ajaother, he is amei^blc to suggestioi^ 

of the ^siamersp the influeii^ they qcert,d«q>«a^^^|fly 
upon tl^c to^en^^inaimer in which dircipjinns "ut , 

as previdiis expe^tion, or acquired habit, smet^e facifity with 

which 
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wliicli this condition may be induced, so do they influence the entire 
couibc of its phenomena; and if the ^subject' be possessed with 
a conviction that a particular person is destined to exei t a special 
control over him, his suggestions are received with greater readiness 
than those of anj one else. The assumption of command has 
simply the effect of impressing the ‘sub]ect' with the idea of 
the necessity of the action enjoined ; ancl wp have found the 
eaiiiest reiteration of the phiases ‘you must’ or ‘you cannot,’ 
quite as efficacious as tfie \ehemeiit tone of mastery in wliicli the 
directions are frequently given. So, again, the effect of the 
‘passes’ is merely to concentrate the attention of the subject upon 
the meiqbcr to which the injunction refers ; for, as Prof. Bennett 
has remarked, they are made over the part wliich is to move 


or to be fixed (as over the mouth when it is to be prevented 
from opening, or o\er the foot which is to be riveted to a eeitain 
spot ol the floor), and not over the muscles by which the action 
is produced. 

The biologized ‘ subject,’ like a person in an ordinal y reverie, 
must be considered as atrake ; that is, he has gencTally the use oi 
all his senses, and for the most part retains a distinct recollection 
of what has occurred. Diffeienf persons, how*ever, vary in this 
particular, as does the same individual on diffeiimt occasions, 
^metimes everything can be re< ailed, lometiines merely the general 
course of thought and action ; sometimes the excitement of the 
feelings is more strongly remembered than that of the circum- 
stances Vhich produced it, whilst, in other instances, it is only the 
incidents themselves which leave a trace in the memory. 

The same diversity shows itself in the phenomena manifested 
durU% the actual continuance of the biological state. Sugges- 
tions of different kinds are received by different individuals, with 
very varying degrees of readinesf ; and few are equally amenable 
to all. With many, the mUMciAar movements may be entirely 
governed the authoritative emmnmse ‘ you must do this,’ or 
‘you cannot do that.’ The hands of the ‘ subject ’ being placed in 
Gkmtact, be is assured that be cannot separate them ; and they 
irniain as if finniy glued together, in spite of all his apparent 
eSotts to dnnribem apart. ^Or, the hand of the efierator being 
beld'up KWitase biih, be is told that he cannot strike it ; and oU 
his stnb^h iitttadequale to tlmperfonnanoe of this simple action. 
We haoekseSh aatMtig molt cAiatiieddoisn to his^ebaie '^ prevsntlid 
from atcmpi%%ver«itibkjoa 
^ moapHig pestuie, 4iy 

^ emu sIm Asst ^oaiisifam^diid not 

wm sBiBCMit n lB pi u uvsiy young 
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lady struggling in vain for utteranee, with a. ludicrous expression 
of distress, when told that she could not open her mouth to speak 
a word ; and it has required all the strength of a man to drag 
over the threshold of the door another lady who had been assured 
that she was without the power to cross it. There is no end to 
the strange ])erforjnances which may be thus called forth; and 
they are all rcfci-able to the principle we have laid down as the 
characteristic of this state — the repossession of the mind hy \a 
dominant idea, which the individual hiftiself has lost the ability 
of testing by his previous or present experience, simply because 
he cannot carry his thoughts to any other object. The attempts 
which arc frequently made to resist the mandates of the operator, 
anch which are often successful for a time, are obvioiTsly due 'to 
the persistence of a certain degree of sedf-directing power, which 
preserves to an imperfectly biologized individual some little capa- 
city of judging for himself. 

No sooner is the attention of a spell-bound ‘subject’ diverted 
into anotber ciiannel, or the infused idea dissipated by a word, 
a sign, or a look, on tl>c part of the agent who is directiiig 
him, than the potent charm by which he was enchained is 
at once dissolved, the effort ‘to fulfil the supposed necessity 
iiimiediatoly subsides, the most violent struggle with the assumed 
Impossibility (X)ines to an end, and he appears to be ‘ himsdf 
agaiii.^ Yet he is not so in reality; for his volitional power 
is still withdrawn from the direction of his thoughts, so that 
tlie j^ereinptory command of another exerts its influence over him, 
even after a considerable interval may have elapsed. We caoaet 
say precisely how long tliis state may continue ; we have known 
it to last for seveml hours ; and we are inclined to thiiik that 
the biologised ‘ subject’ does not usually regain his proper self- 
control until he lias experienced the renovating influence of sleep. 

Wc may remark, in passingf, that tlie want, not really of power 
to mo^ e, but of a belief in the |K>sscs8ion of that power, is the 
characteristic of the peculiar form of pandysis which is commonly 
.designated as ‘ hysterical ;’ and that tjm most: efficacious treatment 
of this remarkable alisordcr is to work the patient up to the.qqw- 
viction that ,the ability has bem^ or usill If restored. :Sn€h#iiras 
the manner m whtob^ about twenty years since, ayowgiMly, ndio 
.bad been for some tuw ooniimd to her coud?, 
at fhe faiddisig of a clerical firiendf 

xwgiom/aifAm h^ ^ ‘ . 

th e 
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mangels have been brought about by any modus operandi whatever, 
which begets in the mind of the ‘ subject * a confidence that the 
thing hitherto deemed impossible can be accomplished, and con- 
centrates all the mental and physical jiowers on the effort to per- 
form it. What youth is there, to take a lesser example witliin 
the cognisance of all, that has not felt the inspiriting influence of 
encouragement when a brook has had to be leaped, or a gate to 
be vaulted over, in affording an increased degree of volitional 
command over the musdes, which seems to double their strength? 
or who, on the other hand, has not found himself half paralysed 
by the doubt of success, suggesteil, perhaps, by some malicious 
rival whose prophecy thus works its own fulfilment ? Let the doubt 
be converted into certainty — let the wliolc mind be unwaveringly 
possessed by it — and the impossible becomes easy, the most com- 
monplace action as difficult as the removal of a mountain. I'his 
is just what happens, as we have seen, in llie ‘ biological ’ 
state; and it happens, too, in any case in which pcoj)le allow 
themselves to be possessed by some dominant idea, to which 
honest enthusiasm or selfish charlatanism may have given cur- 
rency. Thus we remember, some twenty years ago, being among 
those w'ho tested the assertion contained in Sir David Brewster’s 
‘ Natural Magic,’ that four persons could hoist a full-sized indi- 
vidual from the ground upon the points of their fingers with a 
maiv'cllous facility, provided that they and the person lifted all 
took in a full breath previous to the effort. We were sceptical of 
any other benefit from this preparation, th.an what would be phy- 
siologically afforded by the distention of the chest with air ; and 
we were so far from experiencing the predicted result, that our 
share of the burden appearo<l to us just as great, as if wc had 
omitted the prescribed formalities. Among our coadjutors, how- 
ever, wc found many, who, stronjg in the faitli inspired by the 
eminent name of Sir David Brewster, implicitly believed that the 
body would ascend like a cork, and asserted that it did so. They 
were not aware how much force they were putting forth; the 
expectation of the result having most powerfully aided the voli- 
tional effort. ^ 

We return, however, to our biologized * subject,’ whom wc left 
awaiting a new set of operations, whilst wc liave been rationalizing 
on those alreadj^ witnessed. A glass of water is presented to 
him, and he is directed to drink it, with the assurance that it is 
milk, coffee, porter, wine, or any other liquid the. operator Iboay 
choose to name. l%e liquid is tasted, and all the iodioationi of 
approval may bh given % the ^subje^’ who bdieves fyhai he is 
oetually partaking of the liquor in question ; the jMMmWicc^arbich 
ha^' bt^ conveyed tq bis mind through Ms sense of hearing, 

having 
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having taken such full possession of 'his consciousness, that the 
impressions made by the liquid itself upon bis sight and taste 
are not sufficient to correct the erroneous notion. Here, as with 
the muscular movements, a curious result often presents itself, 
in consequence of the imperfect degree in which the subject is 
possessed by the notion which the o])crator has endeavoured to 
impress upon him. He often, after tasting or looking at the 
liquid, expresses hesitation, or downright disbelief, as to the 
asserted metamorphosis; and reiterated ^nd very forcible assur- 
ances may be required to convince him that it is anything else 
than what it really is. Conviitced, however, he usually is at last ; 
although it is a singular fact that some biologized subjects, whose 
muscular movements are entirely amenable to. the contfol of the 
operator, never give up their senses to his direction ; whilst, on 
the other hand, some of those who may be most successfully 
playinl on as regards their sensations, altogether resist the influ- 
ence of suggestion with respect to their movements. Nay, further, 
there are instances in which the.‘ subject’ will believe himself to 
be tasting anything which the opemtor names, but is instantly 
disabused by looking at the liquid, if its appearance is inconsistent 
with the representation ; wliilst, on the other hand, another will 
see milk or j^orter, wine or coffee, as he is directed to see it, but 
instantly sets himself right when directed to taste. Nothing can 
be more amusing, however, than to experiment upon a subject 
who has no misgivings, but whose perceptive consciousness is 
entirely given up ti> tlic direction of external suggestions. He 
may ]yc made to exhibit all the manifestions of delight, which 
would be called forth by an unlimite<l supply of the viands or 
liquors of which he may happen t4> be fond ; and these may be 
turned in a moment into expressions of the strongest disgust, by 
tolling him that the liquid which he is imbibing so eagerly is 
something which he holds in utter abomination. Or, when he 
1)clleves himself to be drinking a cup of tea or coffee, let him be 
assured that it is so hot that he cannot take more than a sip at a 
time, and neither ])ersuasion nor bribei*y will induce him to 
swallow a mouthful at once ; yet, a moment afterwards, if assured 
that he can do so without inconvenience, he will be ready to gidp 
the whole at a draught. Tell liim that his feat is growing hot 
under him, and that he cannot remain upon it,juid he will fidget 
uneasily for some time, and at last start up with all the indicatiems 
of having found bis place no longer bearable. Wbilst he is firmly 
grasptugft stick in bis hand, let him be assured that it wiU hjijMm 
him if Jhe continue to hold it» or that it is beconting so 
lie can^i^ longer sustain it I and he will presently, 
gestures ^confonnable to the impression with whicl^ Im mind is 
occupied. We 
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We as entirely repudiate the doctrine that the Will of the 
operator directlycontrols tlie senses of his ‘subject/ as we reject the 
dogma that it immediately directs his muscular movements. We 
have shown that it operates on the latter, not immediately but 
mediatehf, tlirougli the mind of the ^ subject ’ himself ; and we hold 
the same to be the case in regard to the alteration of his perceptions. 
No one can be ignorant of the fact, that we frequently experi<*nce 
sensations, which, originating in our own sensorinm, instead of 
being called forth by iAipressions made by external objects upon 
their appropriate organs of sense, are designated as subjective. 
The ringing in the oars, the flasl^ of light before the eyes, the 
nauseous tastes or disagreeable odours constantly perverting the 
true savour of everything that is tasted or smelled, the feeling of 
cutaneous imtation excited by the simjde mention ot the unclean 
torments of our l)eds, are familiar examples. We may cite, as 
parallel ]>henomena, those lenewals of past sensations, which arc 
often ex( ited, with all the vividness they could derive from the actual 
presence of the oliject, by the mere force of mental association. 
Thus, it is by no means uncommon for those who suffer acutely 
from sea-sickness, to experience nausea at the mere sight ol an 
agitated ocean, especially if a waVe-tossed vessel be within view ; 
and a like feeling, we are assiirecl, has l>een ])rodurfl<l by the siglu 
of a toy, in which the motion of a ship was imitated with peculiar 
fidelity. We have even known a tnse in which a lady, who 
witnessed the departure of a friend by sea on a stormy ^lav, was 
'affected with an actual paroxysm of sea-sickness. Such facts 
are so familiar as to have become proverbial ; for the common 
phrase, ‘ it makes me sick to tliink of it,’ is nothing eUe than the 
expression of a physical feeling excited by mental association. 
There are few persons indeed who have not experieiw'efl the vivid 
retuni of past sensations, pleasorable or painful, when the appni- 
priate mental state had Ijeen renewed. A Homan Catholic, who 
had gone to confession for the first time, when 'a boy, with his 
mouth full of the taste of a particular kind of sweet cake in whieli 
he bad been indulging nitlier inimoderalely, never went on tin? 
•ante errand for a dozen years or more, without <tlic distinct 
leiairfence of the name flavour. 

It n obvious, then, that visual, auditory, guatative, olihctoiy, 
^or oiber perceptions may be exciUNl in the mind, mt merely hy 
impressions n^e 'Wpon the corresponding argms ofmtse^ but 
ulfo by idmn mxlk which the mind 4iecomes p ossesse d through 
^her chamMis. iAnd supplying ^tis principle (folly rosognit^ 
'fay every seientifor tpsychcdi^giil) to case' befose wijewe Shall 
Wttothat itiailbfds tte' key Wfa^^rUiiodts the wlisfoa>fnhaS 'port 
She faidsgioal nsyfUny. For^when isto 

whilst 
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whilst (Irinkinpf a j 2 ;lass of water, that it is coffee or porter, this 
assurance, taking firm possession of his consciousness, produces 
the very same effect upon it, «is would be induced by the actual 
contact of the liquid in question with his tongue and palate. He 
tastes it^ so to speak, with his mind, though he does not taste it 
with his tongue ; and it is the mental, not the bodily impression, 
that constitutes the actual perception. This false perception is 
not contFcadicted by the inconsistent impression transmitted from 
the organ of sense ; bec ause it is charac?teristic of the biologized 
condition, that the mind of the ‘ subject,’ being entirely pos- 
sessed by the idea which may chance to be before it at the 
time, can entertain no other, and is incapable, therefore, of 
bringing it to the test of experience. It is a mere q&estion of 
the relative? strength of the two suggestions — that conveyed by 
the assurari<?c*s of the bystander, and that derived from the ‘ sub- 
ject’s’ onii sensory impression. The lattc?r, as we have seen, 
may pievail in the first instance, and may yet be overcome by 
the? augiuented force which the? former will derive iroin vehement 
repetition. 

It may strengthen the belief in the truth of this explanation 
to add a few more instsuiccs, ^in which, under ordinary circnim- 
st^mc'cs, our sensory impressions are determined by the ideas 
with wliicii our consciousness may be possessed at the time. 
jNIost persons have heard of the exedaroation of Dr. Pearson, — 
* Bless me, how heavy it is ! ’ when he first poised upon 
his finger the globule of potassium produced by the battery 
of Sir H. Davy ; lus j)reconception of the association between 
^metallic: lustre and high specific gravity, leading him to attri- 
bute to this new body a character which the test of the balance 
determined to be the opposite of the fact. So Prolessor Bennett 
mentions a case of supposed cliild-^murder in Scotland, in whidi, 
when the coifin was exhumed,* the Procurator-fiscal, who attended 
with the medical men to examine die bcnly, declared that he 
already perceived the odour of decomposition which made him 
feel faint, and withdrew in consequence; yet, on opening the 
eoflin, it was fouiid to be empty ; and it afterwards turned oat 
that no child had been born, suid consequently no murder com- 
mitted. Another ease, related by Prof. Beruett iiponan autfae- 
<rity which we know to be trustwortliy, is yet more remadmhAe, 
as showing, bep^ond a doubt, the readity and iiitensi^ of {laitts, 
^which had their origin in a mental dMusion, and aiot in u 
isieal imma. A butobfar, who bad themaricGi<4|dadeett 

JSdinb^^r dA trjmg to i haiij^ upm heavy piece of fiM#t mp&n u 
kia^head, toet hia footing in suefa aqnw&ee^ait'has 
Mm man tbe'hook. On hnmg tiinn wtl 

. carried 
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carried into the house of a neighbouring surgeon, he expressed 
himself as labouring under the most acute agony ; and the pale- 
ness of his countenance, and the almost entire absence of pulse 
at the wrist, were unmistakable indications of the reality of his 
torture. His arm could not be moved without causing excessive 
pain, and he frequently cried out while the sleeve of his coat 
was being cut off*; yet when the arm was exposed, it was found 
quite uninjured, the hook having only penetrated the cloth (;f the 
sleeve, and the skin bei9ig scarcely even grazed I 

TlK>se, moreover, who arc familiar with hypochon«lriacal states, 
have constant opportunities of noticing how disordered sensations 
referred to a particular region, arc created by the detennination 
of the j/htient to believe in the existence of disease ; yet more, 
the constant direction of the attention to its supposed s<\'it lias a 
tendency to alter the organic action of the part, and thus to induce 
real disease in the stead of that whicli was at first iin aginary. 
The subject has been most ably treated by Sir II. Holland; 
whose chapter ‘On the Effects of Attention on Ilodily Organs’ 
embodies the results of his large medical experience', interpreted 
by the most advanced principles of physiological science. 

It is only necessary to glance -at some of the most familiar 
features of Insanity, to be satisfied that the strangest perversions 
of the perceptions of sense exhibited by the biologized ‘subji'ct’ 
have their counterparts in those morbid states, in which the 
mind is possessed, not transiently but enduringly, by some domi- 
nant idea. The lunatic who supposes himself to be a sovereign 
])riiicc, looks upon the place of his confinement as his palace, 
believes bis keepers to be his obsequious officers, and his 
fellow-patients to be his obedient subjects ; the plnlm'st fare is 
converted into a banquet of the choicest dainties ; and the iimst 
homely dress into royal apparel. Now and then, perhaps, a 
gleam of common sense will enable bim to sec things in a truer 
light, and he may be sensible of some inconsistency between his 
real and his imaginary circumstances ; and it is curious that this 
should be often limited, as in the case of the biologized ‘ subject,’ 
to some particular class of sensory impressions. Thus, a patient 
confined in a Scotch pauper lunatic asylum, after dilating upon 
the imaginaiy splendours of his regal state, confessed that there 
was one thing which he could not quite comprehend — that all 
his food tasted of oatitical ! 

Passing now to the more purely psychical phesiomena of the 

biological cooditum, we find that even such of these as are most 

extra^inary arelreadily explained on the same pHnclple* Tlie 

operator assumes the jiolret of controIUi^ the methoif of his 

* subject ; ’ and tells hitn diat he catAiot remember bis own name, 

• 
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the first letter of the alphabet, or somethings equally familiar. 
Tlie ‘ subject’ exhibits a puzzled and somewhat vacant aspect, and 
confesses that he is baflled. Nothing is more intelligible when we 
call to mind that the very simplest act of determinate recollection 
involves a voluntary change in the direction of our thought,yr(?wi 
the idea which may occupy the consciousness at the moment, 
towards that wliich we desire to recall. But the biologized ‘subject’ 
is uiiahle to escape from the notion infused into him by the 
operator, and the most familiar tiling consequently as much 
beyond the reach of tiis mental apprehension as a bank-note of a 
hundred pounds, offered him asi/i reward for his successful effort, 
would hi» beyond the grasp of his hands, if he has been possessed 
by tli<‘ conviction that he cannot use them for the purjM)sc. la 
fact, tlicrc is a complete parallelism between his bodily and 
mental stati* ; the will being temporal ily withdrawn from control 
over l)oth alike. 

S<*, again, the loss of the sense of personal identity, or the 
actual change of personality, which the biological operator asserts 
that lie' is able to induce, is to be referred to the same cause. 
Mr. A. is repeatedly assured that lie is Mrs. B., or Mrs. 

is hrougljt by reiterated qssertion to the belief that she 
is J)r. n. ; and they are incapable of correcting this absurd per- 
version, liccause the sense of personal identity is dependent upon 
mi'inory, and tliey can rcctillect nothing when forbidden to do so. 
It is not by any means in all ‘subjects,’ that we meet with a, 
<‘a])ahility of being thus affected ; there arc many wdiose ordinary 
course of thought and feeling can be entirely directed by ex- 
ternal suggestion, who yet obstinately cling to their own per- 
sonality ; hut wlicn the transformation is made (and we have 
noticed that it is most n'adily brought about in individuals who 
have been habitually disposi'd to project themselves into characters 
that have strongly t?x< it(?d their interest in works of fiction), it is 
usually comjilete ; and nothing can be more remarkable than 
tli(^ assumption of the tone, manner, habits of thought, forms of 
expression, and other characteristic ix^culiarities of the indivi- 
dual whose personality the ‘ subject’ has been made to adopt. 
No one who licarcf it could forget the intensity of the lacka- 
daisical tone, in which a lady thus metamorphosed into the 
worthy clergyman on whose ministry she attended replied 
to th(? matrimonial counsels of the physician *to whom, in her 
clerical cjliaracter, she had been led to give a long detail of her 
hypqchqp^riacal symptoms— ‘A wife for a dying man, doctor.!* 
Inteiitioml to.imiery could never ^ve approached the e^^actness 
of thg iijputation wliich sjfontaaeously proceeded from the idea 
with which the fair ‘subject* was possessed, tUat/sbe herself 

• experienced 
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experienced all the discomforts whose detail she bad doubtless; 
frequently heard from the real sufferer. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that the precise counterpart 
of this condition is one of the commonest forms of Insanity. 
Every large asylum contains patients who imagine themselves 
to be kings, queens, princes, lords, bishops, or the like; nay, 
the metamorphosis may proceed to yet greater extremes, the 
lunatic persisting that he is the Holy Ghost, ^ Jesus Christ, or 
even the Eternal Father^ Nd reasoning will (Us])osscss him of 
this conviction; because whilst his mind remains under the 
domination of this idea, all the , arguments that can be em- 
ployed are to his apprehension entirely irrelevant, liven in tlu, 
ordinaiy experience of life, we meet with individuals who are 
|x>ssessefl by notions scarcely less absurd, from whirii they cannot 
l)e driven by any appeals to their common sense, simply l)ccausc 
the dominant idea jiresents itself to their consciousness with 
greater force than does any other that can be brouglit before it. 
Of this then^ have been abundant illustnitions during the last few 
months, in the vain endeavours of enlightened men to subvert the 
baseless vagaries of ‘spiritual influence’ by the heavy artillery 
of scientific facts. 

Fn)in what has l>een said of the unchecked operation of the 
principle of suggestion in the biological (ondition, it might 
easily be anticipated thjit the thoughts of the ‘ ’ may be 

directed into any channel, by appropriate hints; and descriptions 
be called fortii, by leading questions, of any scene whicli the 
operator chooses. This ‘mental travelling,’ as it has been called, 
is not accomplished with equal readiness on the part of every 
‘ subject.’ Those obey the impulse best who have* beem ac‘eus- 
tomed vividly to picture to themselves scenes or incidents ; and 
the replies elicited are obviously determined by the previous 
knowledge and feelings of the imiividual, where they arc not 
directly suggested by the words or tone of the questioner. The 
same lady wlto underwent the metamorphosis into a hypochon*- 
driacal clergyman, ascended in a balloon, and proceeded to the 
North Pole in search of Sir John Franklin^ whom she found 
alive ; and her description of his appearance an<I that of his 
companions was given with an inimitable expression of pity. 

We have thus shown by the analysis of the principal pheno- 
mena of the ‘ biofogical ’ state, how easily they may be all reduced 
to the one simple prinriple of suggestion^ acting on a mind wliich 
has lost for a time the power of volitional direction ; and how 
much this state mindi anomalous as it appears at first view, 
has in common With others^ with Which we mre all more or less 
familiar. The chief matvel, we repeat, lies in the discovery 
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that a continued steady gaze at a fixed object will induce this 
condition, chiefly with such as are constitutionally predisposed 
to abstraction or reverie, or who possess that kind of imaginative 
power which transports them into circumstances altogether differ- 
ent from those which surround them. The proportion of such 
individuals is stated by those whose experiments have been 
extensive, to be from one in twelve to one in twenty ; so that in a 
company of fifty ox sixty persons, there are pretty sure to be 
two or three who will prove to be good biological ‘ subjects,’ if 
they tfikcj the appropriate means. We are far, however, from 
encouraging needless trials, and their frequent repetition upon 
the same individuals is to be especially deprecated ; for the 
phenomena arc essentially morbid ; and the reiterated su§]>ension 
of the volitional ])o\vcr over the direction of the thoughts, can 
s(arc(*ly do otlierwise than tend to its permanent impairment. 

One of the most remarkable of all the effects of the biolo- 
gical condition, however, yet remains to ho considered ; namely, 
the superindiiction of genuine s/rep^ which may often be accom- 
plished ill a few' minutes, or even seconds, by tlie declaration of 
the operator that the ‘subject’ s/tali sleep, or even, insomecases^ 
by the simple j)nHlictioii that he ivif/. Here again, however, we 
find that the ajiparcnt marvel •disappears upon consideration ; 
for the most innHutant step in the induction of sleep — the 
suspension of tluj spontaneous activity of the mind — has been 
alr(*ady gaiiu'd by the antecedent process, which, in many indivi- 
dui'ds, itself snll'ues to pro<luce the whole effect. And when 
the biologized subject is left in a state of perfect inactivity, 
and the wHioli* attention is concentrated upon the idea of sleep, 
it seems quite consistent with our knowledge of the conditions 
which most favour its ordinary supervention, that the undistiirl:)ed 
monotony of iinjircssion, though continued but for a short, time, 
should be adequate to the purpe^/se. 

The duration of this slumber, and the inode of its termination, 
may be decided in a most remarkable inannc^r by the impression 
made upon the mind of the ‘subject’ before passing into it. If 
he be previously directed to awake speedily, he will awake 
accordingly ; and tlnf same result will ensue upon a like sugges- 
tion conveyed in other ways. Thus we have seen a lady sent off 
to sleep by the conviction that a liandkerchief neld beneath her 
nose was charged with chloroform; the precise symptoms 
ensued as if she had Inhaled the narcotic vapour (which she had 
actually done on two or three occasions), and she gradually passed 
into a state of jirofuund insensibility, from wbifh she awoke in 
a few ininotos, just as would have happened had she been really 
‘ chloroformed.’ But tliis same lady, having been pul to sleep 
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by the assurance that she could not resist, and having' received 
from the operator the injunction not to awaken until called by 
himself, showed no sign of consciousness when a large hand-bell 
was rung close to her car, when she was somcwliat roughly shaken, 
or when a fcath^ was passed full two inches up her nostril. Her 
slumber appeared likely to be of indefinite duration (in one 
instance a patient of Professor Simpson slept for tliirty-five 
hours, witli only two short intervals of peru\^ttcd awakening) ; 
but it was instantly tcrminaled by the operator calling the lady 
by her name in a gentle tone. 

The influence thus exerted oyer the duration of the sleep 
and the susceptibility of the ‘subject’ to certain sensory im- 
pression^, whilst utterly insensible to all others, arc points 
of extreme interest. Believing that the solution is to be found 
in the dominant wtprejision h\j which the mind of the * subject^ maij 
be possessed at the time of entering this sUUCy we shall endeavour 
to confirm this instance, like the rest, by an apjieal to familiar 
experience. 

Common olweivation affords ample proof of the influence of 
previous habits of attention to sensory impressions of a particular 
kind, in determining wi’.at shall and wliat shall not be effectual 
in recalling the slecp(?r from the* land of dreams to the working- 
day world. Thus, most persons are more readily awakiMied by 
the sound of their own names, than by any other mode of address. 
The medical practitioner, in his first ]>rofound sleep after a 
laborious day, is aroused by the opening stroke of the clapper of his 
night-bell, or even by the movement of the bell-wire which pre- 
cedes it ; the tclegraph-clcrk, however deep his repdso, is re- 
called to activity by the faintest sound produced by the > ilnation 
of that wondrous needle, to whose indications he is n‘quired to 
give diligent heed ; the mother is awakruied by the slightest 
wail of uneasiness proceeding from her infant charge. And 
these facts cannot be explained upon the sujiposition that .the 
deep, prevented from becoming profound by the jiersistence of 
the previous excitement, is consequently interrupted by trifling 
disturbances ; for in all these instances the sleeper may remain 
nnafTccted by much louder sounds, which have not the same rela- 
tion to his previous mental state. Thus the doctor’s wife shall 
be insensible to the fulfpcal of the night-bell, whose first tiogle 
awakes her snoring s|>oase ; and he may go forth upon liis errand 
and returrito hjis couch, without disturbing tbe.slurabers of bis 
partner. Bat lleir turn next com^ ; the cries of her child arouse 
her maternaf VCi^Ua^ houi^s in the attempt 

to so«)tbe it to whkh W in a state 

of blissful Mic^scioush^. I^This is uo.ii^^juiry pictiue, but 

one 
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one of dally, or we should say nightly occurrence. It is the very 
familiarity of these facts, which, as in so many other instances, 
prevents lludr import from being duly apprehended. 

A remarkable example of this class of phenomena was fur- 
nished by the late Sir Edward Codrington. When a young man, 
he was serving as signal-lieutenant under Lord Hood at the lime 
of the investment of Toulon, and, being desirous of obtaining 
the notice of his commander, he applied himself to his duty — 
that of waterhing ff)r signals made by the look-out frigates — 
with sucli perseverance, that he often rerrviined on deck nineteen 
Ihjui's out of the twenty-four, going below only to sleep. During 
his snntclu*s of rc'pose, his slumber was so profound that no noise 
woulfl awake him ; and it was a favourite amusement with his 
comrad(‘s, to try experiments devised to test the soundness of liis 
slee|>. Hut if the" word ‘signal’ were evrn idiispered in his ear 
li(^ was instantly arf)used, and was fit for immediate duty : the 
constant dir(‘ctit)n of his thoughts towat;ds this single object having 
given to the inijinvssion ]>roduced by the softest mention of its 
name, a power t>\er his mind which nothing else could exert. 

Hut it is not requisite* that the sensory impression should be 
oin* habitually attended to during tin* waking hours. It is 
gcMierally sulli('ic‘nt to produce tl^e effec t, that the attention should 
be strongly fixed upon it before going to sleep. Thus, the 
traveller who recpiires to start early upon his journey, is awakened 
by a gentle tap at the door of his chamber, although he 
may have slept through a succession of far louder noises with 
w hich he had no concern. And the student who has set his 
fu'art upon rising at a particular hour, in order to continue* some 
literary task, is aroused by the recurrence? of the strokes of the 
clock which mark it, although no other may have* afibeted him 
throughout the night, and although he may have habitually slept 
to a later hour w'ithout being disturbed by it. Nay, more; it is 
(*ommon to meet with individuals who have the power of deter- 
mining. on going to rest, the time at which they will awake; and, 
unlike many, who would he prevented by such a determination 
fr<»m obtaining an hour of continuous repose, they enjoy unbroken 
slumb(‘rs until the allottcnl limits are reacliecl. 

Whatever may be considered as the most feasible explanation 
<»f these well-known facts, the same will be eqtuilly applicable 
to phenomc'na, which are usually considerc*d, as dependent 
upon some* special agency, dirc'ctly exercised by the will of 
another individual upon the corporeal organism of the sleeper. 
Whc»n H. goes to sleep at the bidding of A., and is also told by 
A. that she will awake at a certain hour, in what essential respect 
does the case differ from that last cited, save that the requisite 
VOL. xcni. NO. CLXXxvi. 2 N stale 
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state of mind is produced by the assurance of another, instead of 
by the spontaneous determination of the individual herself? Or, 
again, when B. is told, on going to sleep, that she is to awake at 
the sound of A/s voice, and that no other sounds are to reral her 
to consciousness, wlierein does the phenomenon differ from circum- 
stances which naturally occur, except in the production of the 
peculiar susceptibility to the one kind of sound, by an impression 
forced upon the individual, instead of by the habit of attention to 
it ? In the one instance, as in the other, the 'effect is obviously 
dependent upon the previous mental state of the subject. 

The state of Somnambulism^ or®sleep-waking, may be regarded 
as having much the same relation to that of dreaming, as the 
‘ biologized^ state bears to ordinaiy * reverie:* in fact, it may be 
best characterized as an acted dream. There is tlic same want of 
control over the thoughts, and the same subjection of the cem- 
sciousness to the one notion which may for a time poss<'ss it, as 
we perceive both in the dreamer and in the biologized subject ; 
but, like the former, the somnambulist must be regjirded as asleep^ 
his ordinary relation to the external world being suspended ; 
whilst, like the latter, he retains sucdi a control over his nervo- 
muscuhar apparatus, as to execfite, or at any rate to attempt, 
whatever it may be in his mind to do. The sequence of ideas is 
sometimes determined entirely by internal suggestion. A mathe- 
matician will work out a difficult problem ; an orator will make 
an effective speech ; a preacher will address an imaginary con- 
gregation with such pathos as deeply to move his real auditors ; 
a musician will draw forth most enchanting harmonies from his 
accustomed instrument ; a poet will improvise a torrent of verses ; 
a mimic will keep the spectators in a roar of laughter. The 
reasoning processes may be carried on with remarkable accuracy ; 
so that the conclusion may be quite sound, if the data have been 
correct. But the usual defect of the intellectual operations is, 
that, owing to their very intensity, the attention is drawn off from 
the considerations which ought to modify them; and thus it 
happens that the result is often palpably inconsistent with the 
teachings of ordinary experience^ which, if they present them- 
selves to the consciousness at all, are not perceived by it with suffi- 
cient vividness for the exercise of their due corrective influence. 

In this form of Somnambulism, there is usually as complciK an 
insensibility, as in ordinary sleep, to all external impressions, 
excepting such as fall in with the existing current of ideas. No 
ordinary sights or sounds, odours or tastes, pricks, pinches, or blows, 
make themselvcSt felt i and yet, if anything is addressed to the som- 
nambulist which is in harmony with the notion titat occupies his 
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mind at the time, he may take cognizance of it, and interweave it 
with his web of thouglit, which may receive a new colour therefrom, 
A case is cited by Dr. Carpenter,* of a young lady who wlien at 
school frequently began to talk, after having been asleep an hour 
or two ; her ideas almost always ran upon the events of the pre- 
vious day ; and, if encouraged by questions, she^ould give a very 
coherent account of them, frequently disclosing her own pecca- 
dilloes and those of her schoolfellows, and expressing great peni- 
tence for the former, whilst slie leemed to hesitate about making 
known the latter. To all ordinary soifnds, however, she seemed 
perfectly insensible. A loud noise would awake licr, but was 
never perceived in the sleep-talking state ; and if the interlocutor 
addressed to her any observations that did not fall ip with her 
train of thought, they were completely disregarded. By a little 
adroitness, however, she might be led to speak upon almost any 
subject if a transition was made from one to another by means 
of leading questions. 

It is an important and distinctive feature of the somnambulistic 
state, that neither the trains of thought which have passed 
through tlie mind, nor the actions which have resulted from them, 
are remembered when tlie subject awakes ; or, if any recol- 
lection of tlicm should be • preserved, they are retraced only 
as passages of an ordinary dream. Both the trains of thought 
and the events of a former somnambulistic state, are nevertheless 
frequently remembered, on its renewal, with the utmost vividness, 
even at a distant interval ; and of this interval, however long it 
may have been, there seems to be no sort of consciousness. The 
same thing happens, but more rarely, in ordinary dreainiiiir, the 
sleeper sometimes recollecting a previous dream, and even carry- 
ing on the threa<l ; Ji circumstance wdiich marks the close aflinity 
of this form of dream t() that of somnambulism, since it is only 
when the idea of the sleeper possesses tlie fixity and congrnity 
characteristic of the latter, that it shows a tendency to recurrence. 
The following incident, which recently happened, is a good ex- 
emplification of the ‘ acted dream,’ and of the continuity t)f the 
impresSiion from one occasion to another : — A servant-maid, rather 
given to somnambulism, missed one of her combs; and on 
making the most diligent search, was unable to find it. One 
morning, however, she awoke with the comb in her hand^ so that 
there can be little doubt that she had put it away on a previous 
night, without preserving any reo^llection of the circumstance, 
when she was awake ; and that she had recovered it when the re^ 
membrance of its hiding^lace was brought to her mind by the 
recurrence of the state in which it had been secreted. 

• Cfelopodis of Anstosif stni Pfaytkde^r, toI. ^ 
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Many of the most characteristic features of this species of Som- 
nambulism are presented by a case which is narrated by Dr. 
Carpenter as occurring within his own experience.* The subject 
of it was a young lady of highly nervous temperament ; and the 
affection occurred in the course ot a long illness, in which all 
the severest forms of hysterical disorder had successively presented 
themselves. The state of somnambulism usually supervened 
upon the waking state ; instead of growing, as is ^commonly the 
case, out of sleep : — r 

^ In this condition her ideas were at first entirely fixed upon one 
subject, the death of her only brother, which had occurred some years 
previously. To this brother she had beeh very strongly attached ; she 
had nursed him in his last illness ; and it was perhaps the return of ihe 
anniversary dT his death, about the time when the srinmambulism first 
occurred, that gave to her thoughts that particular direction. She 
talked constantly of him, retraced all the circumstances of his illness, 
and was unconscious of anything that was said to iier which had not 
reference to this subject. On one occasion she mistook her sister’s 
husband for her lost brother ; imagined that he was come from lieaven 
to visit her; and kept up a long conversation with him under this 
impression. This conversation was fjerfectly rational on her side, 
allowance being made for the fundamental errors of her data. Thus 
she begged her supposed brother to pray^witli her ; and on his repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, she interrupted him after the sentence “ forgive us 
our trespasses,” with the remark, “ But you need not pray thus ; your 
sins are already forgiven.” Although her eyes were open, she recog- 
nised no one in this state, not even her own sister, who, it should be 
mentioned, had not been at home at the time of her brother’s last 
illness. 

^ On another occasion it happened that, when she j^assed into this 
condition, her sister, who was present, was wearing a locket containing 
some of their deceased brother’s hair. As soon as slie perceived this 
locket, she made a violent snatch at it, and would not be satisfied until 
she had got it into her own possession, wJien she begun to talk to it in 
the most endearing and even extravagant terms. Her feelings were so 
strongly excited on this subject, that it was judged prudent to check 
them ; and as she was inaccessible to all entreaties for the relinquish- 
ment of the locket, force was employed to obtain it from her. She was 
so determined, however, not to give it up, and w^ so angry at the 
gentle violence used, that it was found necessary to almdon the 
attempt ; and having become calmer, after ^ ^Inie, she passed off irdo 
ordinary sleep. Before going to steep, however, she placed the locket 
under her pillow, remarking, I have liid it safely, and they shall 
not tal^e it from me.” On awaking in the morning, she had not the 
slightest consciousness of what bad passed ; but the impression of the 
excited feelings still remained;. sbe^retpatked to her sister, I 
cannot tell what it is ^atrinakea me feel so ; but every time that 

Cycla^wdte of Ahatomy and Phytiolofy, vol* iv« fi. 
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comes near me I liave a kind of shuddering sensation/’ the individual 
named being a servant^ whose constant attention to her had given rise to 
a feeling of strong attachment on* the side of the invalid, but who had 
been the chief actor in the scene of the previous evening. This feeling 
wore off in the course of a day or two. 

^ A few days afterwards, the somnambulism again recurred ; and the 
patient, being upon her bed at the time, immediately began to search 
for the locket under her pillow. In consequence of its having been 
removed in the interval (in order that slie might not, by accidentally 
finding it there, be led to inquire into the cause of its presence, of 
which it was thought better to keep her in ignorance) she was unable 
to find it ; at which she expressed great disappointment, and continued 
searciiing for it, witli the remark, “ It mr/st be there ; f put it there 
myself a few minutes ago, and no one can have taken it away.” — In 

this state the presence of S renewed her previous feelings of anger ; 

and it was only by sentling S out of the room, that she could be 

calmed and induced to sleep. 

‘ This patient was the subject of many subsequent attacks, in every 
one of which the anger again<»t S— revived ; until the current of 
thought changed, no longer running exclusively upon what related to 
her brother, but becoming capable of direction by sr/ggestions of various 
kinds presented to her iiiiiul, etffier in conversation, or, more directly, 
through the several organs of sense.’ 

Here, then, we perceive the complete limitation of the conscious- 
ness to the one train of ideas which was immediately connected 
witli the object of strong iffection. Her recognition of the locket 
which her sister wore, when she did not recognise the wearer, was 
extremely curious ; and, as Dr. Carpenter remarks, may be ex- 
plained in two modes, each of them in accordance wdth the known 
laws of somnambulism. Either the concentration of her thoughts 
caused her to remember only that which was immediately connected 
with her brother, or she may have been directed to the locket by 
the sense of smell, which is Irequenlly exalted in the somnambu- 
listic state to a remarkable degree, enabling the somnambule to 
find out the owner of a ring or a glove amongst a number of 
bystanders, with as much facility as the best-trained hound. The 
continuity of the train of thought from one fit to the next was 
strongly marked in this instance; ai^d the prolongation of the 
emotional excitement throughout the interval, without any idea as 
to its cause, is a feature of peculiar interest, as showing that some 
organic impression must have been left by the mental operations , 
of the somnambulisUc state, which the waking consciousness could 
not trace to its source. Common experience fuigiishes facts of the 
same order ; a sense of undefined uneasiness often remaining as a 
consequence of a troubled dream, of whiope ebssact^ .there is no 
definite remembrance ; and this uneasinei(s Sometimes manifesting 
itself especially in regard to certain persons or objects, the sight 
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of which calls forth a vague recollection that they have been 
recently before the mind in some disagreeable association. 

But there is a very different phase of the Somnambulistic state, 
in which the mind, though not less possessed for the time by its 
own idea, is yet capable of having the direction of its thoughts, 
and consequently the bodily actions which they prompt, as readily 
influenced by external impressions, as in the biologized subject. 
Between these two form^, again, there is every gradation ; the 
facility with which the mind of the somnambulist is amenable to 
the guidance of suggestions, being ' always inversely proportional 
to the dcCTee in which he is possessed by some one dominant 
idea. Of me form of natural somnambulsm in which the influence 
of external impressions is most complete, the well-known case 
of the officer who served in the expedition to Louisburg in 1758, 
is an apt illustration.* The course of his dreams could be com- 
pletely directed by whispering into his ear, especially if this was 
done by a friend with whose voice he was familitar (another illus- 
stration of our previous position, that the sensibility to impres- 
sions is in great degree dependant on the attention paid to them 
in the waking state) ; and his companions in the transport were 
in the constant habit of amusing tliemselvcs at his expense. At 
one time they conducted him through the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel ; and when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which he fired, 
and was awakened by the report. On another occrasion they found 
him asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when they 
made him believe he hatl fallen overboard, and exhorted him to save 
himself by swimming, all the motions of which he immediately 
imitated. They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, 
and entreated him to dive for his life, which he did, with such 
force as to throw himself from the locker upon the floor, by which 
he was bruised, and awakened of course. After the landing of 
the army at Louisburg, his companions found him one day asleep 
in his tent, and evidently much annoyed by the cannonading. They 
made him believe that he was engaged, whemhe expressed great 
fear, and showed on evident disposition to run away. Against 
this they remonstrated, but at the same time increased his appre- 
hensions by imitating tlie groans of the wounded and the dying ; and 
when he asked, as he often did, who was down, they named his 
p^ticul^ frien^. At last tl^ey tojd him that the man next to 
himself in the line had when hte instantly sprang from bis 
1^^ rushed ontlbf the ten4 Wfti eroosed from his danger 
" - ' 

^ This tt hasd of hat s« Ue dfMUD wsi acted, 

I't iBMt Issitunaiely falls awisr tln prastst 
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and his dream together by falling over the tent-ropes. After 
these experiments he had no distinct recollection of his dreams, 
but only a confused feeling of oppression and fatigue, and used to 
tell his friends that he was sure they had been playing him some 
trick. 

It is a state very similar to this, that Mr. Braid discovered 
might be artificijlly produced by fixing the eyes, for seYeral 
minutes consecutively, on some bHght pbjcct placed somewhat 
above and in front of them, at such a distance that the convergence 
of their axes towards it is a^xoinpanied with a sense of effort, 
amounting to pain. It will be at once perceived that this process 
is of tlie same kind as that employed for the induction of the bio- 
logical state ; the only difference lying in the greater intensity of 
the gaze, and in the more complete concentration of will upon 
tlie direction of the eyes, which the nearer approximation of the 
object in Mr. Braid's method requires for the maintenance of the 
convergence. The condition thus induced differs little from the 
intenser forms of the biological state, save in its more complete 
removal from the ordinary waking consciousness. In regard to 
the influence of external suggestion in directing the current of 
thought and action, the two states are essentially the same ; and 
we need not repeat with regard to Hypnotism what we have 
described so fully already. There seems to be, however, a state 
of greater concentration about the hypnotic somnambulc, than 
exists in the biologized ‘ subject.’ The whole man seems given 
to each perception. No doubts or difficulties present themselves 
to distract the attention; and, in consequence, there is a greater 
susceptibility to suggestions, and their results are more vividly 
displayed. This is the case esj>ecially in regard to emotional 
states, which are generated with the utmost facility, and which 
can be governed by a word, or even by the ‘ subject's’ own mus- 
cular sense, which suggests to his mind ideas corresponding to 
the attitude into which he may bo put by the operator. Thus, if 
the hand be placed upon the top of the head, the somnambulist 
will frequently, of his own accord, draw his body up to its fullest 
height, throw back*his head, and assume a countenance expres- 
sive of the loftiest pride. Where the first action does not 
suffice, the operator has only to straighten the legs and spin^ and 
to place the head somewhat back, to produce the result. While 
this emotion is in fiill play, let the head be bent forward, and tbe 
body and limbs genfily flexed ; and the haughty bearing instan« 
taneously. gives way to the mostjprofbund humili^. The lecepddti 
of ideas connected with particular actions is not less common. If 
the hand be raised alK>ve the head, and the fingers be bent upon the 
palm, tbe notion of dimbingj swinging, or pulli^at arope, is called 
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up ; If the fingers are bent when the arm is hanging at the side, 
the idea excited is that of lifting some object from the ground ; 
and if the same be done when the arm is a<lvanced forwards in 
the position of striking a blow, the idea oi fighting is at once 
aroused, and the somnambulist is apt to put it into execution. 
On one occasion, Dr. Carpenter tells us, a violent blow was given 
wlych chanced to alight u^on a second somnambulist, whose 
coinbativeness being e^jfccited, the two closed, and belaboured one 
another with such energy that they were with difficulty parted. 
Although their passiofis were so strongly excited, that, even when 
separated, they continued to utter furious denunciations against 
each other, a little discreet manipulation of their muscles restored 
them to perfect good humour. 

Not only may the mind be thus played-upon, through impres- 
sions communicated to it from the body ; — it can react upon the 
body in a way which at first sight appears almost incredible, but 
which is in perfect conformity with the principles already laid 
down. Thus an extraordinary degree of power may be thrown 
into any set of muscles, by telling the somnambulist that the 
action which he is called upon to perform is one which he <\'in 
accomplish with the greatest facility. One of Mr. Braid’s hypno- 
tized subjects — a man so remarkable for the poverty of his 
physical development, that he had not for many years ventured 
to lift a weight of twenty pounds — took up a quarter of a hun- 
dred-weight upon his little finger, and swung it round his 
head with the utmost ease, upon being assured that it was as 
light as a feather. On another occasion he lifted a half-hun- 
dred weight as high as the knee on the last joint of his fore- 
finger. The impossibility of any trickery would be evident to 
an observant eye, since, if he had been trained to such feats 
(which few of the strongest men could accomplish without prac- 
tice), the effect would have been visible in his muscular develop- 
ment. Consequently, when the same individual afterwards 
declared himself unable to lift a handkerchief from the table, 
which he had been assured that he could not move, we saw no 
reason for questioning the truth of his conviction ; based as this 
was ujpon the same kind of suggestion, as that by which he had 
been just before jirompted to a far more astonishing action. 

In like manner various other muscular movements may be 
induced, of which the same individual would not be capable in 
the natural state. One of the most remarkable of these pheno- 
mena was the exact imitation of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’s 
vocal perforn^ces, t^hich was given by a factory girl whose 
musical powers had received scarcely any cultivation, and who 
could not speak her own l^guage ' grammatically; This girl, in 
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the hypnotized state, followed the Swedish nightingale’s songs m 
different languages so instantaneously and correctly, both as to 
words and music, that it was difficult to distinguish the two 
voices. In order to test the powers of this somnambulc to the 
utmost, Mademoiselle Lind extemporised a long and elaborate 
chromatic exercise, which the girl imitated with no less preci- 
sion, though in her waking state she durst not even attempt it. 

So, again, there is abundant ^ evidence that the sensibility 
of a patient in this condition may be exalted to an extraordinary 
degree in regard to some particular class of impressions; this 
being due, as before, to the concentration of the attention upon 
the objects which excited them. We have known a youth in 
the hypnotized state find out, by the sense of smell, the owner of 
a glove from amongst a party of more than sixty persons. In 
another case, the owner of a ring was unhesitatingly singled out 
from amongst a company of twelve, the ring having been with- 
drawn from the finger before the somnambule was introduced. 
We have seen other cases, again, in which the perception of 
temperature was extraordinarily exalted ; very slight differences, 
inappreciable to ordinary sense, being at once detected ; and any 
considerable change, such as *the admission of a current of cold 
air by the opening of a door, producing the greatest distress. 
Some of the most striking examples of this kind are afforded by 
that refinement of the muscular sense, which seems to be an almost 
constant character of the somnambulistic state, replacing the 
exercise of sight in the direction of the movements. We have 
repeatedly seen hypnotised patients write with the most perfect 
regularity, when an opaque screen was interposed between their 
eyes and the paper, the lines being equidistant and parallel, and 
the words at a regular distance from each other. We have seen, 
too, an algebraical probigm worked out, with a neatness 
wliich could not have been exceeded if the person had been 
awake. But still more curious is the manner in which the 
writer will sometimes carry back his pen to dot an /, cross 
a or make a correction in a word. Mr. Braid had one 
patient (the individual whose sense of smell was so remark- 
ably exalted, the son of a most respectable solicitor in Man- 
chester) who could correct with accuracy the writing on a whole 
page of note-paper ; but if the paper was moved from the posi- 
tion it had originally occupied on the table, all the corrections 
were^on the wr&ng points of the page, though on the right pointit 
as regarded its precious place. Sometimes, however, he took a 
fresh departure (to use a nautical phrase) from the upper left- 
hand corner of the paper ; and all his corrections were then made 
in their right positions, notwithstanding Ijie displacement. * This,’ 
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says Mr. Braid, ‘ I once saw him do, even to the double-dotting 
a vowel in a German word at the bottom of the page — a feat 
which greatly astonished his German master, who was present. 
We might fill many pages with the record of such marvels, which 
present themselves alik^e in natural^ and in artificial or induced 
Somnambulism. All such phenomena are reducible to the general 
principles we have alreaxly laid down, — the concentration of the 
entire mind on whatever may 'be for a time the object of its atten- 
tion, and its passive resiignation (when not previously engrossed 
by a ^ dominant idea’ of its own) to any nation that may be sug- 
gested to it. 

There is one point which Mr. Braid’s experiments have brought 
into prominent relief, too important to be passec by, on account 
of its bearing on the supposed curative powers of Mesmerism. 
We have already adverted to the influence of ‘ expectant attention’ 
upon the organic functions of the body ; and the phenomena 
being acknowledged by scientific physiologists, there can be no 
difficulty in believing that the peculiar concentration of the mind 
in the hypnotic’ state may produce still more striking results. 
It is found, accordingly, that the pulsations of the heart and the 
respiratory movements may be accelerated or retarded ; and various 
secretions altered both in quantity and quality. A lady, who was 
leaving off nursing from defect of milk, was hypnotized by Mr. 
Braid, and whilst she was in this state, he made passes over the 
right breast to call her attention to it In a few moments her 
gestures showed that she dreamt that the baby was sucking, and 
in two minutes the breast was distended with milk, at which she 
expressed, when awakened, the greatest surprise. The flow of 
milk from that side continued abundant, and, to restore symmetry 
to her figure, Mr. Braid subsequently produced the same change 
on the other side ; after which she^had a copious supply for nine 
months. We are satisfied that, if applied with discrimination, 
the process will take rank as one of the most potent methods of 
treatment, and Mr. Braid’s recent Essay on Hypnotic Therapeutics 
seems to us to deserve the attentive consideration of the medical 
profession. 

We are now prepared to aift the reputed phenomena of Mes- 
T/mim^ with some likelihood of being able to distinguish what 
is profanble from what is incrediU&--*what may be admitted as 
scientific truth, from what must be rejected until more satisfactory 
evidence shidl be adduced in its wipport. 

In the first 'pla&;,^^then, >we mayifreely admit that * mesmerized’ 
subjects have exhibited all the symptoma analogous to those 
which are pzewnted in f electrc^tdcigy’ rand Vbyjmotism.* That 
^ a state 
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a state resembling ^ biological ’ reverie, as well as true somnam- 
bulism, can be induced by Mesmerism, we are assured by Dr. 
Gregory ; and we have witnessed it not uhfrequently in mesmeric 
somnambules who, although they had, been awakened in the 
ordinary mode, had not completely recovered the control of their 
faculties, — any command given to them being automatically 
obeyed. It is unquestionable, moreover, that the mode in which 
these conditions are usually generated by the mesmerizer, is such 
as to rivet the attention and produce a monotony of impression. 
Some, for instance, content themselves with directing the subject 
to gaze fixedly at their eyes, which is just like looking at a shilling 
in the hand, or at Mr. Braid’s lancet-case. In fact, we have seen 
a young lady ‘ biologized ’ either by staring at her own lingers or 
at the eyes of the operator ; and her rapport with the operator 
was the same in both cases. Other mesmerizers employ certain 
strokings and waftings of the hand, termed ‘ passes and these 
have a two-fold effect, serving to produce the monotony of im- 
pression which is favourable to the access of the sleep, and to 
direct the thoughts towards any part upon whicli it may be in- 
tended to act. 

All the ordinary methods oT the Mesmerist, then, may be 
considered to operate in the same manner as when practised by 
those who employ them merely as means to fix the attention of 
the ‘ subject.* The question of magnetic or other dynamical force, 
which is the fundamental article in the mesmeric creed, must, 
therefore, be decided by quite a different kind of evidence ; — 
namely, that which should demonstrate that either the somnam- 
bulistic state, or some other characteristic phenomenon, could be 
induced, without the emscioumess on the part of the subject that 
any agency was being exerted. Now, we must own that all the 
evidence yet adduct to proye the affirmative of this position, 
appears to us to be utterly wanting in scientific accuracy. It is 
far more difficult than most persons who have not studied the 
phenomena are aware^ to guard against sources of fallacy, arising 
out of the guesses at which the ‘ sensitives ’ are marvellously 
ready, and their alertness in taking advantage of the unconscious 
intimations of what is expected. So far as our own experience 
has enabled us to bring this question to the test, it has gone most 
completely to negative the existence of such^*a power; for we 
have found that mesmerizers, who asserted that they could send 
particular individuals to sleeps or affect them in other ways, by 
an effort of < silent will,’ have altogether failed^ when the subjects 
were kept from any suspicion that the will was being exmrdaed ; 
whilst, on the other bend, we are cognizant of numerous cases in 
which * semative’ patients have gone to skipp^ under .ihesisnpiession 
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that they were being mesmerized from a distance, when the sup- 
posed mesmerizer was not even thinking of them. 

But, it is asserted, the existence of some such influence is 
proved by the peculiar rapport between the mesmerizer and his 
* subject,' which is not manifested towards any other individuals, 
save such as may be placed en rapport with the ‘ subject' by 
the mesmerizer. Nothing is more easy, however, than to explain 
this on our principle of ^ dominant ideas.' If the mind of the 
‘ subject ' be so yielded up to that of the mesmerizer, as to receive 
any impression which the latter suggests to it, the notion of such 
a peculiar relation is as easily communicable as any other. 
Hence the commands of the mesmerizer meet with a response 
which those of no one else can produce. In fact, other persons 
usually seem to be unheard by the somnambule, simply because 
they are not related to the dominant impression — a phenomenon 
of which, as we have seen, natural somnambulism presents frequent 
examples. Moreover, as individuals have brought themselves, 
by the habit of obedience, into complete subjection to the will of 
some second person, even in the waking state, without any mes- 
meric influence whatever, it is not at all difficult to understand 
how such a habit of attending to the operator, and to him alone, 
should be peculiarly developed in a state in which the mind has 
lost its self-directing power, and is the passive recipient of ex- 
ternal impressions. The same explanation applies to the other 
phenomena of this rappoi% such as its establishment with any 
bystander by his joining hands with the mesmerizer and the 
somnambule. It is because the somnambule is previously pos- 
sessed with the idea that this new voice will thus be audible to 
her, and that she must obey its behests, that it produces the same 
effects as that of the mesmerizer had previously done. The his- 
tory of Mesmerism affords abundant evidence in support of our 
position ; for the rapport was not discovered until long after the 
practice of the art had come into vogue, having been unknown 
to Mesmer and his immediate disciples ; and its phenomena have 
only acquired constancy and fixity, in proportion as its laws have 
been announced and received. Several mesmerizers, who have 
begun to experiment for themselves without any knowledge of 
what they were to expect, have produced a great variety of re- 
markable phenbmena, and yet have never detected this rapport; 
though they have obtained immediate evidence of it, when once 
the idea has been put into their own minds, and thence transferred 
into those of their * subjects.’ In all the experiments we have 
witnessed, whicn seemed to indicate its existence, the previous 
idea had either been present, or it had obviously been suggested 
1>y the methods employed to induce thjs mesmeric somnambulism ; 
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whilst in a large number of other cases in which the subjects 
were not among the habitues of the mesmeric seances^ their con- 
sciousness was not confined to the mesmerizer, or to those whom 
he placed en rapport with them, but was equally extended to all 
around. 

It appears to us that the mesmeric manifestations may be 
grouped under the following categories : — 

I. Those whose genuineness may be admitted, without any ex- 
traordinary weight of evidence in their support ; since they are 
quite conformable to our previous knowledge, and can be ex- 
plained on principles sufficiently established. 

II. Those which, not being conformable to known facts, or ex- 
plicable upon principles already admitted, cannot be accepted 
without a great amount of evidence in their favour ; but ^hich, 
not being in absolute opposition to recognized laws, may be 
received, upon strong testimony, without doing violence to our 
common sense, holding ourselves ready to seek their explanation 
in a more extended acquaintance with the powers of mind and of 
matter. 

III. But there is .another order of facts, which not only lies 
beyond our existing knowledge, but is in direct contrariety to it. 
Here, even though the external evidence sliould be the same with 
that whi(’h affonls a secure support to the preceding groups, 
yet, as the internal evidence is altogether antagonistic, its force 
must remain conclusive against the validity of all statements, save 
tliose which shall have been s.agaciously investigated by observers 
qualified for the task by habits of philosophical discrimination, 
and by their acquaintance with the numerous sources of fallacy 
which attend this particular department of inquiry. Entertaining 
the lowest possible opinion of the logical powers of the great 
bulk of the upholders of the mesmeric system, it has astonished 
us to find the Professor of Chemistry in tlie University of Edin- 
burgh, bearing the honoured nifme of Gregory, asserting the 
monstrous proposition, that if we admit the reality of the lower 
phenomena of mesmerism, the same testimony ought to convince 
us of the higher. Let us try the learned professor by his own 
canon. He would ha^ no difficulty in crediting a witness who 
told him that a stone which he had let fall from a height descended 
to the ground ; or that a solution of tartaric acid, poured upon 
carbonate of soda, produced effervescence. But would he place 
the same reliance on the assurance, that a piece of lead, let go 
from the top of a tower, mounted like a balloon to the sky ; or 
that, when sulphuric acid was poured on caustic potass, the two 
substances continued to exhibit their previous acM and alkaline 
properties, instead of uniting into a neutral salt ? Once admit 
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Dr. Gregory’s principle, and there is nothing too hard for belief, 
either in mesmerism or anything else. Mr. Atkinson breathes a 
dream into a glove, and sends it to a lady ; the dream occurs. 
Mr. Lewis raises a gentleman, previously thrown into a state of 
cataleptic rigidity, by the simple traction of the hand held above 
his head, without contact, and keeps him suspended in mid-air, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, by the mere force of his will. And 
Major Buckley avers that his clairvoyant patients, to the number 
of one hundred aind fortytsight, have read upwards of 36,000 
words inclosed in boles, and the mottoes contained in 4860 nut- 
shells. 

Now the result of recent inquiries, directed towards the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism, electro-biology, and the like, hjxs been to 
bring into the first of the above categories a large number of 
mesmeric phenomena, which must have previously been ranked 
under the second ; since it has been shown that nothing more is 
needed for their elucidation, than an extension of principles 
already known to physiologists. Thus, the induction of comatose 
sleep and of somnambulism or sleep-waking, the establishment 
of a peculiar rapport between the mesmerizer and his subject, 
the government of the thoughts and actions of the latter by the 
expressed or implied determinations of the former, the production 
of cataleptic rigidity or of convulsive movements in the muscles, 
the extraordinary exaltation of sensibility as regards particular 
impressions, and the production of entire insensibility with respect 
to others, — these and numerous kindred phenomena are perfectly 
credible, because they arc spontaneously exhibited in some cases, 
and may be brought about, in many more, by processes which 
('annot be fairly supposed to have any other action than on the 
mind of the ‘ subjects.’ 

In the second category we may place that power of ‘ thought- 
reading’ which some mesmeric somnambules are affirmed to 
possess. Every one knows that there are individuals who have 
a remarkable capability of discerning what is passing in the 
minds of others, by the intuitive interpretation of looks, tones, 
and gestures, such as we all continually and unconsciously exer- 
cise in a minor degree, and where a strongs motive begets a con- 
centrated scrutiny, even dull observers will detect feelings which 
we had believed to be hidden in our own breasts. How common 
is it, for example, that a growing affection is perceived by the 
party who desires to be, but is not, the object of it, before its 
existence has been clearly revealed to the individual in whose 
secret soul it has taken root. Is it not quite conceivable, then, 
that in the stdte of expectant attention, which is the necessary 
condition of the performanee, this power of introspection should 
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be exalted in such individuals as already possess it in an unusual 
dejj^ree ; just as we have seen that the muscular and other senses 
may be intensified, by the exclusive direction of the mind to 
some particular class of impressions ? 

To this peculiar quickness we are inclined to trace a large 
proportion of these asserted successes of clairvoyant somnam- 
bules, which are triumphantly appealed to, on the one hand, as 
affording the most indisputable evidence of the truth of the 
mesmeric system, and which, on the other, are regarded as so 
preposterous by its opponents as to stamp the whole as a tissue 
of delusion or imposture. In the form in which they are pre- 
sented to us by Professor GVegory and other thorough-going 
believers, those .asserted facts must unquestionably be niaced in 
our third category. We are required to believe thatrhere are 
individuals who can tell us what is taking place at the moment 
in localities which they never visited, what is being done by 
])prsons whom tliey never saw, what is being thought or felt by 
individuals of whose personality tliey had no previous know- 
ledge : wljo can inform us of the entire past history of such 
individuals, an<l can predict their future course and destination ; 
who can tell, when a key or a ring is placed in their bauds, not 
only to whom it now belongs,* but also to whom it has belonged 
ever since it was a key or ring ; who can read what is cunningly 
shut up in boxes, or hidden behind a screen of stone walls ; 
from whose mental vision, in fact, nothing can be concealed, if 
only it happens to take the required direction, which (it is 
admitted) cannot be always secured. 

In estimating the value of these statements, we must bear in 
mind, in the first place, that they come to us only from thorough- 
going believers, to whom alone are these higher mysteries re- 
vealed — the presence of an opponent or even of a neutral investi- 
gator being sufficient to prevent them altogether. Many such be- 
lievers have passed at once from the extreme of scepticism to the 
extreme of credulity, and have been equally rash and uninquiring 
in both ; others have always thought that ‘ there must be something 
in mesmerism,’ and as soon as they have met with any facts 
of whose reality they were satisfied, they have taken the whole 
series, together with the mesmeric rationale^ for granted, without 
the least consideration as to whether the phenomena were not other- 
wise explicable ; and others have been predisposed from the com- 
mencement to the reception of everything however marvellous (the 
more incredible to ordinary apprehension, the more credible to 
theirs), by a strange exaggeration of the love of novelty^ or a 
passion for a so-c^ed * spirituality’ after which they are perpe- 
tually longing. It has pot yet been our fortune to meet with a 

single 
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single believer in these higher mysteries who has exhibited 
the qualities of mind which would entitle his testimony to 
respect upon any other subject in which his feelings were 
interested, while we have known several (and as to these the 
mesmerists are of course silent) who have begun with a favour- 
able predisposition, but have ended in utter disbelief, through 
their detection of the fallacies which lurked behind the osten- 
sible results. To some of these fallacies we shall briefly advert. 

In the first place, we have if) guard against inlentional deception 
on the part of the mesmeric ‘ subjects,' or th^ persons with 
whom they are connected. Numerous exposures have been 
made, from time to time ; and ^others might, no doubt, be 
effected by any sharp-witted inquirer who would take the 
trouble id search them out. Dr. P'orbes and Prof. Sharpey, for 
example, detected a certain George Goble in opening a box 
within which a card had been placed for the purpose of testing 
his clairvoyant powers; the said George having previously 
managed so cleverly, as nearly to convince the former of these 
gentlemen. Another case, which occurred several years ago, 
has recently been published, in which a pretended clairvoyante^ 
having described what the members of her family at a con- 
siderable distance were doing at the moment, was found to 
have written to them by that afternoon’s post, to cause them 
to answer any inquiries in such a manner as to accord with her 
revelations. The motives to such impostures are far more nu- 
merous than may be generally supposed. They are not merely 
love of gain, or love of notoriety ; though these exert a most 
powerful influence; but there is a tendency well known to 
medical men, which manifests itself especially among hysterical 
females (the class to which the greater number of the reputedly 
clairvoyant subjects belong), and which may almost be called 
a monomania for deception. The ingenuity displayed by them 
in this morbid exercise of their potvers is all but incredible. 

But, in the second place, we have to guard against the unin-- 
tentional deception to which every one is exposed who goes into the 
inquiry either with a foregone conclusion, or with an inclination 
to be convinced, and we could give instan^^es of the facility 
with which persons have permitted themselves to be deluded, 
which would excite the astonishment of unprejudiced minds. 
Thus the patron qf Mr. George Goble was persuaded that the 
said Geoi'ge Goble had opened the box on one occasion only^ when 
he experienced unusual difficulty in the exercise of his clair- 
voyant powers, but did not like to disappoint the company, and 
we have even seen complete failures, taken up by the believers 
present, and ingeniously transformed (by a slight unintentional 
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pen'crsion) into marvellous successes. It is, therefore, a rea- 
sonable rule, to receive none of these statements upon the unsupported 
testimony of believers; not that we impute to them the least 
intention of stating anything but what is to their minds strictly 
true, but that we are sceptical as to their power of discriminating 
the whole of the truth. 

The third, and probably the most fertile source of fallacy in 
the reputed performances of clairvoyant subjects, arises from the 
influence of suggestion. Most of {heir ^revelations are made in 
reply to interrogatories, and not only ‘mesmeric’ but ‘hypno- 
tized’ somnambules, and ‘biologized’ subjects, can be made to 
describe anything, existent or non-existent, by leading questions. 
We have repeatedly caused the two last classes todesciibe every 
thing of note in our house, without giving them any positive infor- 
mation ; and when, in the absence of other guidance, a mere 
guess was hazarded, coincidences have now and then occurred, 
such as mesmerists would doubtless have trumpeted forth as won- 
derful successes. But that the descriptions were either suggested 
or guessed, was easily shown by giving the queries a false direc- 
tion ; \vhen the replies being altered to suit them, had no 
relation whatever to the reality. We have tested mesmeric 
clairvoyants in the same manner. They all readily detail what 
is in everybody’s house, such as chairs, tables, sofas, book-cases, 
piano, fire-screens, fScc. ; but when they have exhausted the 
standing catalogue, they go no further, until some suggestive 
question is asked, and, like the hypnotic somnambules, are 
readily enticed into error. In following the ‘ lead,’ whether in 
accordance with the realities or not, they often show a marvellous 
amount of acuteness. It happens, however, that we possess a 
rather unusual piece of drawing-room furniture, to wit, an organ, 
of considerable size, with gilt pipes in front, which could neither 
be overlooked nor mistaken for anything else ; yet no clairvoyant 
has ever spontaneously mentioned this. 

In the fourth place, we may point out that in Somnambulism, 
as in dreams, the memory^ like other faculties, occasionally 
becomes remarkably intensified ; so that the hidden stores, whose 
very existence had been forgotten in the waking state, have been 
unlocked, and an amount of information is brought into use, 
which the individual was himself unconscious that he pos- 
sessed. This display of dormant knowledge, frequently orna- 
mented by the imagination (which is often extremely vivid), 
comes upon the credulous auditors like a new revelation ; until 
some one traces it to the pages of an Encyclupsedia, or to the 
recollections of early life. 

There are many cases of asserted Clairvoyancei to which, if 
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all that is stated of them be true, none of these causes of fallacy 
apply. But until they have been sifted by philosophical sceptics, 
instead of being passively registered by believers, we feel justified 
in the conviction that some undiscovered fallacy exists, and this 
scepticism will continue, unless one of Major Buckley^s 148 
clairvoyants will perform the easy task of reading five lines of 
Shakspeare, shut up in five separate boxes ; for which Prof. 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, has offered a reward of 500/., a sum 
quite adequate, we shqiald think, to stimulate the most refractory 
‘ subjects’ to the efficient exercise of their powers. 

At the risk of exhausting the patience of our readers, we must 
direct tlseir attention, bcifore we conclude, to some of the remaining 
aspects of this curious subject. The automatic or semi-automatic 
action of the mind, which takes place when it has become pos- 
sessed by an expectant idea^ will be found to afford the key to 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the phenomena brought 
under notice a few years since by Baron von Reich cnbach, and 
attributed by him to a hypothetical ‘ Odylic force.’ These phe- 
nomena consisted for the most part in the peculiar sensations and 
attractions experienced by cert^n ‘ sensitive ’ subjects, when in 
the neighbourhood of magnets or crystals. After a magnet had 
been repeatedly drawn along the arm of one of these subjects, 
she would feel a pricking, streaming, or shooting sensation ; or 
she would see a small volcano of flame issuing from its poles, 
when gazing at them even in broad daylight; or, again, she 
would find her hand so irresistibly attracted towards a crystal, 
as to follow any movement that might be given to it. Some of 
these sensitives could never sleep in beds which lay north and 
south ; but were impelled to sleep whilst looking either east 
or west; a fact which is considered l)y the learned Baron to 
account scientifically for the somniferous influence which is 
occasionally experienced by the most devout church-goers. 
Some, again, saw sparks and flames issuing from ordinary nails 
or hooks in a wall, — a circumstance which the Baron was some- 
what puzzled to explain. To us, however,^ it is evident that his 
‘ sensitives ’ were merely individuals possessed of considerable 
powers of voluntary abstraction ; so that, like similar subjects 
of Mr. Braid, they could see or feel whatever they were led to 
believe that they would see or feel. In some instances, we 
admit, there is no indication of the channel through which 
the suggestion may have been conveyed; but when Von 
Iteichenbach’s<complete want of appreciation of the importance 
of excluding all intimation of what was expected, is taken into 
account, it cannot ^ deemed unlikely that it was communicated, 

however 
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however unintentionally, even in the cases which at first seem 
exceptional ; nor must it be forgotten, that when the mind is 
in a state of concentrated attention upon a particular object, 
circumstances, which would pass unnoticed by others, have a 
powerful suggestive influence on the performer. 

It is admitted by Von Reichenbach that the attractive force 
which draws the hand to the magnet, cannot draw the magnet to 
the hand : the magnet, though poised on a delicate balance, re- 
maining unmoved by the solicitations of la hand placed beneath 
it. Surely this fact alone ought to have convinced him, that the 
force which keeps the hand of the ‘ sensitive ’ in contact with 
the magnet, has nothing in common with the physicid forces, 
whose action is invariably reciprocal ; but that it must be gene- 
rated solely wiihin the living body which exhibits the movement. 
WJiatev(^r may be bis merits as a chemist, he has shown 
his utter iiicompetency for the conduct of an incj^uiry which 
is essentially physiological and psychological ; and we are com- 
pelled to say that the public sanction which Professor Gre- 
gory has given to Von lleichenbach’s assertions, proves that he 
too is chargeable with the same uant of philosophical discri- 
mination, and that his own recfwded experiences on the subject 
must consequently be put aside as of little account. 

Von Rrichenbach never gained any large ‘ following ’ in this 
country, for to repeat his experiments, it is necessary to find 
‘ subjects ’ of peculiar susceptibility, which are not always 
to be obtained. The next form under which the phenomena 
of "expectant attention’ manifested themselves, was a much 
more* popular one ; and it served alike to fill up the hiatus 
in time between Odylism and Klectro-Riology ; and to con- 
ne(‘t these two pseudo-sciences in the minds of their votaries, 
by the link of a common causative force. If a ring, button, or 
any other small body be suspended by a string from the end of 
the finger, it will speedily begin to oscillate with a pendnlum- 
like movement, and its oscillations will often take a definite 
direction. In our schoolboy days there was a prevalent belief, 
that a button so heldfwould strike the hour of the day or night 
against the side of a glass tumbler. This certainly was the case 
in a large proportion of the instances in w^dch we witnessed the 
experiment ; but it is scarcely possible now to avoid seeing, that 
the influence which determined the number of the strokes was 
really in the mind of the experimenter ; since the division of the 
day into hours is purely artificial, and cannot be supposed to 
have any other relation with the oscillations of the button, than 
that which it derives from the mental anticipation of a certain 
result. The subject was again brought up, about! four years 

2 o 2 since. 
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since, in another form, by Dr. Herbert Mayo, who Investigated 
it with a great appearance of scientific precision. Beginning with 
a gold ring, and then proceeding to other bodies, he came to the 
conclusion that ‘ a fragment of anything, of any shape, suspended 
by a silk or cotton thread, the end of which is wound round the 
first joint either of the fore-finger or the thumb,’ would answer 
the purpose ; though he finally gave the preference to a flat piece 
of shell-lac. To this he gare the name of ‘ Odometer,’ having 
almost from the comiAencement assumed that the oscillations 
were dependent upon the ‘ odyle’ of Von Reichenbach, whose 
system he had already embraced? By varying his experiments 
Dr. Majo became convinced that the direction and extent of the 
oscillations could be altered, either by a change in the nature 
of the substances placed beneath his odometer, or by the con- 
tact of the hand of a person of the opposite sex, or even of the 
experimenter’s other hand, with that from which the odometer 
was suspended. He gradually reduced his results to a series 
of definite laws, to which he seems to have imagined them 
to be as amenable as the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
to the law of gravitation. Unfortunately, however, other ob- 
sen^ers, who worked out the subject with like perseverance and 
good faith, framed a very different code ; and it at once became 
apparent to those who knew the influence which ‘expectant 
attention’ exerts in determining involuntary muscular movements, 
that this was only another case of the same kind, and that the 
cause of the change of direction lay in the idea that some such 
change would ensue from a certain variation in the conditions 
of the experiment. Let it be tried upon neio performers, who 
are entirely devoid of any expectant idea of their own, an<l who 
receive no intimation, by word or look, of what is anticipated by 
others, and the results are found to have no uniformity what- 
ever. Even those who have previously been successful will find 
that all their success vanishes^ from the moment that they withdraw 
their eyes from the oscillating body, its movements tliencefortli 
presenting not the least regularity — a demonstmtion of itself that 
the definite direction which they previously possessed was due, 
not to any magnetic or odylic force, of which the body of the 
operator was the medium, but to the influence exercised by his 
ideas over his muscles, under the guidance of his visual sense. 

We do not know whether Mr. Rutter’s Brighton ‘ Magneto- 
meter’ was an offshoot from Dr. Mayo’s ‘Odometer,’ or had an 
independent origin. About the same time, however, that no 
inconsiderable^jportion of the British public was amusing itself 
with swinging buttons and rings from its finger-ends, the atten- 
tion of scientific men was invited to the fsK^ that a definite 
« series 
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series of movements of a like kind was exhibited by a ball 
suspended from a metallic frame (which was itself considered a 
fixture), when the finger was kept for a short time in contact with 
it ; and that these movements varied in direction and intensity, 
according as the operator touched other individuals with his 
disengaged hand, laid hold with it of bodies of different kinds, 
or altered his condition in various other modes. Among Mr. 
Rutter’s disciples was a homeopathic physician at Brighton, 
Dr. H. Madden, who conceived the notable idea of testing the 
value of the indications of the magnetometer, by questioning it 
as to the characters of his remedies, in regard to which he was 
of course himself possessed with certain foregone conclusions. 
Globules in hand, therefore, he consulted its oscillations, and 
found that they corresponded ex.actly with his notion of what they 
ought to be ; a medicine of one class producing longitudinal 
movements, whicli at once changed their course to transverse when 
a medicine of opposite virtues was substituted for it. In this 
way Dr. Madden was going through the whole homceopathic 
pharmacopada, when circumstances led him to investigate the 
subject de novo^ with the indispensable precaution, that he should 
not know what were the substiinces on which he was experi- 
menting, the globules being placed in his hand by a second 
jjerson, who sliould give him no indication of their nature. From 
the moment that he began to work upbn his new plan, the whole 
aspect of affairs was altered. The same globules produced oscil- 
lations at one time transverse, at other times longitudinal ; whilst 
remedies of the most opposite kinds frequently gave no sign of 
difference. In a short time, Dr. Madden was led to the con- 
viction, which he avowed with a candour very creditable to him, 
that the^ystein he had built up had no better foundation than 
his own anticipation of what the results should be, 

l^'liat tlie rhythmical modem of the hand should be suffi- 
cient to cause vibrations in the solid magnetometer, will not 
surprise any one, who knows how difficult it is to prevent 
the tremors of a telescope or a microscope by the most care- 
ful construction of its supporting frame-work ; or who bears 
in mind that the lorm of the speculum of Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, weighing five tons, having a thickness of six inches, 
and composed of the hardest known combination of metals, is 
perceptibly altered (as is* demonstrated by the immediate impair- 
ment of the distinctness of its reflected image) by a moderate 
pressure of the band against its back. Moreover, as Dr. Madden 
has remarked, the arrangement of Mr. Rutter’s apparatus is 
such as to admit of the greatest sensible effect being produced 
by the smallest amount of imparted motion ; and eyei^ modifica- 
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tion which increases its immobility, decreases in the same 
proportion its apparent sensibility to the magnetic currents. et 
altliough it has been demonstrated to Mr. Rutter himself, that his 
apparatus is so far from being absolutely rigid that the pendulum- 
vibrations may be induced by intentional movement ; and further, 
that no definite vibrations take place unless the pendulum be 
watched, he still persists in attributing his performances to 
‘ Human Klectricity,’ and still draws after him rt train of admiring 
disciples, who refuse to^see tlie possibility of any fallacy either 
in his method or in his conclusions. 

c 

The same explanation will go far to account for the mysterious 
phenomena of the Divining Rod, whose ancient reputation has 
been hitherto proof, even in the estimation of many who are 
ranked among the master-spirits of the age, against the scepticism 
of modem science in regard to all matters which it cannot 
explain. In many parts of the world there are to be found 
certain individuals, who profess to be able to discover the jire- 
sence of hidden treasures, mineral veins, or springs of water, 
by the indications afforded by a forked liazel twig, shajied like 
the letter Y. The two legs of t^^c fork being firmly grasped by 
the hands, in such a position that the stem shall point forwards, 
the diviner walks over the ground to be explored; and it is 
affirmed that the stem beghis to Ijend upwards or downwards as 
soon as he passes over the object of which he is in search, its 
writhings being obvious to the bystander, and becoming stronger 
and stronger as the fork is held tighter. The motions of the rod, 
like the oscillations of the odometer, are fact ,% — exjjlain them 
how we will ; and notwithstanding that there may have been 
much intentional deception, yet the phenomena have j#esentcd 
themselves so frequently, when the rod was in the hands of 
individuals whose good faith could not be doubted, that we 
cannot set them down as being always, or even generally, no 
better than conjuring tricks. The ‘ expectant attention ’ of the 
performer was long since recognized as the cause of the move- 
ments by MM. Chevreul and Biot ; who^ many years since 
made a most valuable series of experiments which have never 
attracted the attention they deserve. Even Dr. H. Mayo, with 
all his predilection for odylic agency, was constrained to admit 
that when his performer knew which way he (Dr. M.) expected 
the fork to move^ the results were conformable ; but that when 
the man was left in ignorance, or was blindfolded, they were 
vague and contradictory. 

The question still remains, whether, after making due allow- 
ance for the influence of ^ expectant attention,’ there are any re- 
sidual 
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sidual phenomena which this agency does not explain, and which 
must still be ranked as the mysteries of the divining-rod. All 
our inquiries have led us to one conclusion — that where every 
hind of suggestion has been rigidly excluded, the failure has 
been complete ; and that the instcinces of success are to be ac- 
counted for (wliere no fraud was practised) by guesses on the 
part of the performers themselves, or by the unintentional 
promptings they have received from the bystanders who are in the 
secret. It was clearly shown by the Frqpcli savans^ that when 
the effort to maintain a fixed position is kept u]) in any part of the 
body for some time, the attention being directed to it, a state of 
muscular tension is induced, wliich at last discharges itself in move- 
ment. Tlie forked hazel- twig cannot be firmly grasped for a 
quarter of an hour or more, without such a tendency to approxi- 
mation or to separation between its branches, that its point is 
made to move upwards or downwards, according to the mode in 
Avliich the rod is held ; and the higher this state of tension has 
become, the more readily will the slightest suggestion determine 
the time and the direction of its movement. 

We arc now arrived, we arjj thankful to say, at the latest 
phase's of this remarkable series of popular delusions. Into the 
previous history of the ‘ Spiritual Manifestations ’ on the American 
side of the Atlantic, we do not think it wtwth wlule to enter ; it 
will Ije (piite enough to examine the phenomena, as they })re- 
sented themselves to the observation of the British public. The 
facts of the case were, briefly, as follows ; — The ‘ medium ^ pro- 
fessed to place the questioner in such a relation with any dej)arted 
spirit wdioin the latter might choose to summon, that answers 
should be given by the spirit to any questions which the sum- 
moner put mentally^ without making them known either to the 
medium or to any one else. Tlie replies were conveyed by gentle 
ra})s from the spirit, whilst the questioner gradually moved a 
pointer along the successive letters of the alphabet, or the figures 
of the numeral series, a fresh commencement being made after 
each letter had been indicated. In this manner words were put. 
together ; and, with patience, a whole sentence might be formed. 
Now, even allowing the strongest weight to the a priori impro- 
babilities of this method of communication, and giving to Mrs. 
Hayden and her disciples the full credit, or rafher discredit, of 
being a cheat, the means by which so many correct answers were 
given to questions which had never been put in any other than a 
mental shape,, yet remained a mystery. The trueexplanation was 
first suggest^ by Mr. G. H. Lewes, in a weekly i^wspaper. 
This gentleman considered that Mrs. Hayden prebpd)]^ derived 
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her indications when to ‘rap/ from some involuntary sign of 
the questioner, as his pointer arrived at the letter which should 
form the next component of the answer ;-^this sign being either 
a delay in passing to the next letter, or some unconscious gesture, 
which would be perceived by an observer habitually on the 
watch. By purposely giving such indications, he caused Mrs. 
Hayden to rap out answers of the most absurdly erroneous 
character, to a series of questions which he had previously written 
down, and communicat^ to another member of the party, for the 
sake of negativing any charge of invention that might be raised 
against him. One exception, however, did occur to the constant 
character of these replies, and that was the one made to the 
final question — ‘ Is Mrs. Hayden an impostor ? ’ to which the 
answer was returned by unhesitating raps, as his pointer came 
upon the letters y, e, s. 

The correctness of this solution was confirmed by the results 
of many similar experiments ; and we could give a long series 
of ludicrous replies, which were spelled out under the direction 
of waggish questioners. We uniformly found too that those 
whose questions had been most accurately answered, were persons 
of excitable temperament, who were liable to betray by outward 
emotion more or less of what was passing in their minds, wliilst 
those to whom the spirits would give no information, were per- 
sons of comparatively imperturbable nature, possessing consider- 
able command over their muscles. On one occasion a scientific 
friend, who belongs to the former class, having been much sur- 
prised at the accuracy of the replies he obtained, but having ob- 
served that none could be furnished to a gentleman whose tempera- 
ment was of the opposite kind, made a fresh trial, with the deter- 
mination to prevent any indication escaping him of the times at 
which he expected the ‘ raps.’ His second experiment was as com- 
plete a failure as the first had been d success. It was clearly proved, 
in conclusion, that the sounds can be produced by a movement of 
the foot, which is not perceptible even to those who are watching 
it. Mrs. Hayden, however, has doubtless realized a very con- 
siderable profit from the gullibility of the J^ondon public, who 
paid her almost as handsomely for this exercise of her toes, as if 
they had been employed in the highest performances of the cho- 
regraphic art. 

The taste for ‘ spiritual communications ’ once excited, has taken 
such hold of the minds of impressible subjects, that the number 
of ‘ mediums ’ who now sincerely believe themselves to be hold- 
ing intercourse with departed spirits, would almost surpasa the 
belief of any sober-minded man, who did not knoilrUheliabUity 
of such vagaries to become epidemic. Until we shall have lizard 
* of 
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of revelations presenting more internal evidence of genuineness, 
than is afforded by the anxiety of a careful old liousekeeper that 
her daughter shall lay in an adequate stock of preserves for family 
consumption, by the modest disclaimer of Shakspeare who assures 
the world that he is ^ a very much overrated poet,^ or by the 
indignation of Columbus that America is not called by his name, 
we must take leave to class the communications in the same 
category with thei dreamy reveries of religious mystics in all ages, 
and to regard the ^ mediums’ as simply persons who are possessed 
with certain Mominant ideas,’ of which, for their own mental health, 
it is desirable that they should be freed as soon as possible. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to enter into any elaborate 
analysis of the phenomena of Table-turning, What are the 
facts ? A number of individuals seat themselves round a table, 
on which they place their hands, with the idea impressed on 
their minds that the table will move after a time in a rotatory 
manner ; the direction of the movement, whether to the right 
or to the left, being generally arranged at the commencement 
of the experiment. The party sits, often for a considerable 
time, in a state of solemn expectation, with the whole attention 
fixed upon the table, and hniking eagerly for the first sign of 
the anticipated motion. Generally one or two slight changes 
in its place herald the approaching revolution ; these tend still 
more to excite the eager attention of the performers, and then 
the veritable ^ turning ’ begins. If the parties retain their seats, 
the revolution only continues as far as the length of their 
arms will allow; but not unfrequently they all rise, feeling 
themselves obliged (as they assert) to follow the table ; and from 
a walk, their pace may be accelerated to a run, until the table 
actually spins round so fast that they can longer keep up with it. 
All this is done, not merely without the least consciousness on 
the part of the performers that they are exercising any force of 
their own, but for the most part under the full conviction that 
they are not. 

To those who already possessed the clue to the mysteries of 
electro-biology, oc|ylic force, the magnetometer, et hoc genus omnCy 
nothing could be simpler than the explanation of table-turning. 
As in so many other cases, the continued concentration of the 
attention upon a certain idea gives it a dominant power, not only 
over the mind, but over the body ; and the muscles become the in- 
voluntary instruments whereby it is carried into operation. In , 
this caset ^too, as in that of the divining-rod,, the movement is 
favoured by the state of muscular tension, which ensues when 
the hands have been kept for some time in a fixed position. 
Many of those who tried the experiment upon a^ble that was 

somewhat 
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somewhat refractory, felt at last that they must move their arms, 
to get rid of the uneasy sensations they experienced. 

All the results of the variations introduced into the experi- 
ment are perfectly conformable to this notion of their origin. 
Thus, when the direction of the movement had not been pre- 
viously determined, it has generally happened (within our 
experience at least) that the table turned from right to left ; 
plainly because it is the same direction which w^ give to every- 
thing (as in turning a winch, passing the after-dinner bottle, or 
spinning a tetotum) to wliich we are in the habit of imparting 
rotation, unless with some dehnijte purpose to the contrary. 
When what we may term the retrograde movement has occurred, 
we have generally been able to trace it to the agency of a single 
individual, whose ‘ lead ’ has been unconsciously followed by the 
other performers ; and the direction which he originates may 
be determined by the accident of his position. An intelligent 
writer has remarked, that if the body rests more on one side 
than on the other (which is almost always the case when the 
muscles are fatigued by remaining long in one j>osturc), the 
automatic movement tends to direct the table from that side 
tow^ards the other; and he states tlyit he has thus determined the 
movement at his pleasure, by throwing the weight of his body 
(whilst standing) upon the right or the left leg. It was a 
favourite doctrine with those who attributed the rotation to elec- 
trical agency, that the movement would take place much earlier 
if the table were insulated ; and this, in a great number of I’orn- 
parative exj)erimcnts, seemed undoubtedly the case. Tlic fact, 
however, would afford no support to the electrical hypothesis, 
even if this were tenable on other grounds, unless the performers 
had been left in ignorance whether the table were insulated or 
not; since the expectation that it would move round sooner 
under particular circumstances, was quite sufficient to bring 
about the result. The same explanation applies to another 
method which was at one time much in vogue, and was even 
represented by some to be essential to success, — that of form- 
ing a continuous circuit of hands, by spreading them out so 
that they touched each other by their little fingers and thumbs* 
In this case also — the hands being extended in a constrained 
position, instead of resting easily upon the table — the state of 
muscular tension is much more rapidly induced, and more 
quickly becomes, unbearable. Again, wc may fairly attribute 
to the ‘ dominant idea ’ that feeling of obligation ta go along 
with the table wh^ once its revolution has commeneedy which 
is obviously the real cause of its continued movement Although 
the performers may. most conscientiously belie ve timt^e attract 
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tion of the table carries them along^ with it, instead of an im- 
pulse which orijyinates in themselves propelling the table, yet 
we never met with one who could not readily witlidraw his 
hand if he really willed to do so. Hut it is the characteristic of 
the state of ‘ expectant attention/ to which the actors give them- 
selves up in all such performances, that the power of volition is 
entirely subordinated to that of the ^ dominant idea.’ 

Finding, then, in the known laws of mental physiology a 
sufficient explanation of these wonclers, ^ is against all the rules 
of philosophy to assume that any other force is concerned in 
their production. Yet wo have learned by painful experience, 
that when the common sense of the public once allows itself to 
be led away by the love of the marvellous, there is nothing too 
monstrous for its credulity. The greatest difficulty in the whole 
case has been to persuade tlie performers that the movement 
of the tablt! was really due to the impulse which it received from 
tlu‘ir hands, — their conviction being generally most positive, that, 
as they were not conscious of any effort, the table must have 
been propcdlcd by some other agency. So resolutely was this 
believed, that when the table was intentionally prevented from 
moving by the pressure of one, of the parties, so that the hands 
of another performer, automatically moving in the expected 
diret;tion, slid over its surface, the fact, instead of being received 
as evidence that the hands would have moved the table, bad it 
been free to turn, was set down to a repulsive influence exerted 
by tlie table on the hands ! Even since Professor Faraday’s in- 
genious apparatus has supplied the most unequivocal proof that 
the movement of the table, instead of anticipating that of the 
hands, is consequent upon the pressure which they impart, 
they are many who affirm that tlie tested cases could not have 
been genuine, and yet decline to •'ipply the touclistone to their 
own performances. This is in the very spirit of the opponents of 
Galileo, who would not look through his telescope at the satellites 
of Jupiter, because they supplied evidence in favour of the 
Copernican theory. 

In our investig£jJ;ion of these phenomena we have found it 
necessary to tr^at with complete disregard the testimony of all 
who had given themselves up to the domination of the table- 
turning idea; for it has happened — no doubt quite uninten- 
tionally — that they commonly omitted from their narrative the 
very point most essential to the elucidation of the mysteiy. 
Thus a lady assured us that, in her house, a table had moved 
round and round, without being touched. On inquiring into the 
circumstances, we found that a hat had been placed upon the 
tablcj and the hands of the performers upon the hat ; but our fair 

informant 
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informant was as sure that the hat could not have carried the 
table along with it, as she was that the hat moved round without 
any mechanical force communicated from the hands ! In another 
case we were seriously informed that a table had been moved 
round by the toill of a gentleman sitting at a distance from it ; 
but it came out, upon cross-examination, that a number of hands 
were laid upon it in the usual way, and that after the performers 
had sat for some time in silent expectation, th€ operator called 
upon the spirit of ‘Sajnson^ to move the table, which then 
obediently went round. Experience of the worthlessness of the 
testimony of table-turners is thus^an additional warning against 
accepting the evidence borne by the champions of Mesmerism 
to the wdtiders which they honestly declare themselves to have 
witnessed. 

We*had hoped that a little reflection was making the per- 
petrators of these absurdities sufliciently ashamed of them- 
selves, when a new style of performance, a sort of ‘ cross ’ 
between ‘ spirit-rapping ^ and ‘ table-turning,' began to claim 
the attention which its predecessors no longer commanded. 
This consisted in patting questions to the table, with directions 
that it should rejdy by turning tow the right or to the left, or by 
tilting-over towards one side or the other, or by rapping with 
one of its feet ; and conversations were thus carried on, either by 
asking such questions as might be answered by a simple yes or 
wo, or by directing the table to spell the words of the reply by 
such methods as the experimenters should devise. A large 
number of persons, of various ranks and degrees, have given 
themselves up to the belief, that by these clumsy contrivances 
they are brought into direct intercourse with the spirit- world. 
Nothing can be clearer than that these movements of the tables, 
like the preceding, usually take place in accordance with the ideas 
entertained by some or all of the Jjerformers. The very system 
of communication affords the proof of itself ; for how could 
the meaning of the signs given by the tables be known to those 
who interrogated them, save by the conformity of the reply, 
with the foregone conclusion of the questioper as to what that 
reply should be ? In fact we could select no more forcible illus- 
trations of our previous principles than those which are afforded 
by the last three publications of which we have placed the titles 
at the head of this article. 

The Rev. N. S. Godfrey is obviously possessed by the domi- 
nant idea, that scepticism as to the personal existence and con- 
stant agency of the Devil is one of the crying sins of the present 
period ; and that supernatural manifestations of his power, in a 
mode obvious to our senses, are to be reasonably expected. He 
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has also adopted the cx)nclusion that whatever the nature of the 
power or influence which produces %Table-Movinpf ’ may be, ‘ it 
is at present a controllable one ; that it is an intcllig^ent power ; 
that it is an obedient power ; and that it is, when its effect is 
manifested in an insensate piece of wood, as a table, a super- 
natural one.’ He traces Satanic agency downwards from the 
times of the Egyptian magicians to the present epoch ; appealing, 
in proof of the prevalence of ‘ the evil spirits ’ in our own time, 
^ to the tradition of every count/y, town, and neighbourhood/ 
Having thus, as he honestly tells us, ^ prepared the way,’ Mr. 
Godfrey sits down with his wife and his curate, with their hands 
upon a small round mahogany table, which (as we presently 
learn) stood upon three legs. Having got the table irUo motion, 
and assumed the direction of its movements, he commanded it to 
stand on one leg, to move forward on one leg, to move forwards 
on its three legs successively, to rock quickly from side to side, 
to turn to him, to turn from him, to throw off a hat in a given 
direction, — all which commands it implicitly obeyed. When it 
is remembered tvAo were Mr. Godfrey’s partners in this perform- 
ance, and that (as he honestly informs us) they were satisfied that 
he really had power to cause (he table to obey him, their uncon- 
scious yielding to his suggestions, after they had been sitting in 
solemn expectancy for three-quarters of an hour, is precisely what 
our physiological view of the matter would lead us to anticipate. 
He now began to interrogate the table upon the subject as to 
which he was evidently most anxious for information : — 

‘ I spoke to the table, and said, “ If you move by electricity, stop.'’ 
It stopped instantly I 1 commanded it to go on. again, and said, while 
it was moving, ‘‘ If an evil spirit cause you to move, stop.” It moved 
round without stopping ! I again said, “If tJiere be any evil agency 
in tills, stop.” It went as before,’ 

It is obvious, from Mr. Crodfrey’s subsequent explana^ons, 
that he was not at ajl staggered by this negative reply, and 
that he had, in fact, rather expected it ; having already con- 
ceived the idea that the spirit which moved the table would be 
forced by the Arch-fiend to attempt *to deceive the very elect.’ 
He accordingly devised a test, on whose eflicacy he felt that he 
could rely : — 

‘ I was now prepared for an experiment of a far more solemn cha- 
racter. I whispered to the sciioolmaster to bring a small Bible, and to 
lay it on the table when I should tell him. I then caused the table to * 
revolve rapidly 9 and gave the signal. The Bible was gently laid on 
the tableland it instantly stoftpedl We were hdrror-struckV How- 
ever, I determined to persevere. I had other books in succession laid 
bn the table, to see whether the fact of a book lying on it altered any 
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of the conditions under which it revolved — it went round with them 
without making any difference ! I then tried with the Bible four 
different times, and each time with the same result ; it would not move 
so long as that preciotts volume lay upon it! — p- 22. 

After a few more experiments, the party went to supper ; and 
then, ‘ at twenty minutes before twelve,’ they again laid their 
hands on the table. As soon as it had begun to move, Mr. God- 
frey pursued his interrogations, still plainly under the impres- 
sion that he had got hold of a ‘ lying spirit and the following 
were his results : — 

^ I now said, If there be a hell, I command you to knock on tlie 
floor with this leg twice it was motionless. ‘‘ If there be not hell, 
knock twfte no answer. If there be a devil, knock twice no 
motion. “ If there be not a devil, knock twice to our horror^ the 
leg slowly rose and knocked twice / I then said, “ In the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, if there be no devil, knock twice;” it was nK'tion- 
less. This I tried four several times, and each time with the same 
result. I then asked other questions — “ If there be a heaven, knock 
twice.” “ If there be not a heaven.” “ If there be not an eternity.” 

If the soul live after death.” To not one of these questions could 1 
get an answer.’ — p. 24. ^ 

The table nevertheless would answ’er readily enough to common- 
place interrogatories, such as the day of the month, and actually 
announced that the party had entered upon the next day, having 
carried on their experiments until past midnight, — a piece of intel- 
ligence which Mr. Godfrey seems to think supernatural, but for 
which we should account by the supposition that some one of the 
party either knew or. guessed that the clock had struck twelve. 

It is curious to observe how little some persons know of themselves. 
Mr. Godfrey assures us that, when the Bible was placed on the 
table, the emotion in the minds of all the parties was that of simj)le 
curiosity, and that, if they had a bias, it would have been against 
the liable stopping. Why, the very fact of trying such an ex- 
periment, taken in connexion with Mr. (jodfrey’s obvious pre- 
possessions on the subject of evil spirits, witchcraft, &c., suffi- 
ciently indicates what his real ideas were, even though he might 
not acknowledge them to himself. ' 

Mr. Godfrey’s second pamphlet contains much more to the 
same effect. He had established such an understanding with his 
table, that it ‘lifted up its foot’ and rapped, sometimes very 
emphatically, when it meant yes^ and was silent when it meant 
no. The interrogations were all what lawyers would call ‘ leading 
questions ;’ and m one can doubt for an instant what were the 
answers expected iyy the inquirer. The spirit having announced 
himself (by spelling out his name) as Alfred Brewn, and given 
« * a faint 
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a ffilnt affirmative reply to the question, ‘ Are you immortal ? ’ 
the conversation thus proceeded: — 

‘ Are you sorry now for the sins you committed when alive ? — Yes 
(very emphatically). 

‘ Are you suffering now from those immoral desires, without the power 
of satisfying them ? — Yes (very decidedly). 

‘ T)o we increase your suffering by keeping you here ? — No answer. 

‘ Do you want to be released ? — No answer. 

‘ Had you rather stay ? — Yes. ^ 

‘ Does the Devil send you here ? — Yes (very emphatically). 

^ Does he send you here for^tlie purpose of deceiving us? — Yes 
(very decidedly). 

‘ Does God compel you to answer questions ? — ^Yes. 

‘ Do you like to answer me? — Yes (very emphatically). 

‘ Shall you be sorry when you leave here? — Yes. 

^ Are you happier in the presence of God’s people? — Yes (de- 
cidedly). 

‘ Must you come again if told by Satan? — Yes. 

‘ Are you compelled by God to come to tell us that table-tuniing is 
of the Devil? — Yes. 

‘ Could you answer with the Bible on you ? — No. 

We shall now give the R«v. E. Gillson an opportunity of 
narrating his experiences. He has obviously taken his cue from 
bis predecessor ; knowing, like him, ‘ that we are surrounded 
by innumerable devils,’ though scarcely expecting to have their 
agency thus sensibly manifested ; and labouring, in addition, 
under strongly excited feelings as to Papal aggression. The 
following is his narrative of the occurrences of a table con- 
versazione held at the house of some members of his congrega- 
tion : — 

‘ T placed my hand upon the table, and put a variety of questions, 
all of which were instantly and cprrcctly answered. Various ages were 
asked, and all correctly told. In reply to trifling iquestions, possessing 
no particular interest, the table answered by quietly lifting up the leg, 
and rapping. But, in answer to questions of a more exciting character, 
it would become violently agitated, and sometimes to such a degree 
that I can only desci;ibe the motion by the word frantic, 

‘ I inquired, Are you a departed spirit ? — ^The answer was Yes, in- 
dicated by a rap. 

‘ Are you unhappy ? — The table answered by a sort of writhing 
motion, which no natural power over it could imitate. 

‘ It was then asked, shall you be for ever unhappy ? — ^The same 
kind of writhing motion was returned. 

‘ Do you know’ Satan ? — Yes. 

‘ Is he the Prince of Devils ? — ^Yes. 

‘ Will he be bound ? — Yes. 

‘ Win l^e be cast into the abyss ? — ^Yes. . 


^ Will 
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‘ Will you be cast in with him ? — Yes. 

^ How long will it be before he is cast out ? — ^He rapped ten. 

‘ Will wars and commotions intervene? — The table rocked and 
reeled backwards and forwards for a length of time, as if it intended a 
pantomimic acting of the prophet’s predictions : — ^^Fhe earth shall reel 
to and fro like a drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage ; and 
the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it ; and it shall fall, and 
not rise again (Is. xxiv. 20). 

‘ I then asked, where are Satsyi’s head-quarters ? Are they in Eng- 
land ? — There was a slight movement. 

‘ Are they in France ? — A violent movement. 

* Are they in Spain ? — Similar agjytation. 

‘ Are they at Rome ? — The table literally seemed frantic. 

^ At the close of these experiments, which occupied about two hours, 
the invisible agent in answer to some questions about himself did not 
agree with what had been said before. I therefore asked, 

^ Are you the same spirit that was in the table when we began ? 
—No. 

‘ How many spirits have been in the table this evening? — Four. 

^ This spirit informed us that he had been an infidel, and that he 
embraced Popery about five years before his death. Amongst other 
questions, he was asked, 

* Do you know the Pope ? — The isj)Ae was violently agitated. 

^ I asked, How long will Popery continue ? — He rapped ten ; 
exactly coinciding with the other spirit’s account of the binding of 
Satan. 

‘ Many questions were asked, and experiments tried, in order to 
ascertain whether the results would agree with Mr. Godfrey’s, and on 
every occasion they did, especially tlmt of stopping the movement of 
the table with the Bible. The table was engaged in rapping out a 
number, but the instant the divine volume was laid upon it the move- 
ment ceased. When the Bible was removed it went on. This was 
repeatedly tried, and invariably with the same result. Other books 
were laid upon the table, similar in size and shape to the Bible, but 
witliout any effect. , ^ 

^ As we proceeded with our qu^tions, we found an indescribable 
facility in the conversation, from the extraordinary intelligence and 
ingenuity displayed in the table, e.g, I inquired if many devils were 
posted in Bath. 

‘ He replied by the most extraordinary and rapief knocking of the three 
feet in succession, round and round for some time, as if to intimate that 
they were innumerable. 

‘ I asked. Can you give me your name ? — Yes. 

. * Give me the first letter by rapping the number from the beginning 
of the alphabet. It was instantly done. 

^ The secoifd ktter. It was given. 

^ I would not. allow him to proceed, because he had told us that his 
relations lived Baih, and 1 thought it might lead to veiy painful 
feelings if the niutie vfere given. 


• However 
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‘ However, it is needless to multiply particulars. I might enume- 
rate siiores, if not hundreds of questions, which were instantly Answered 
ill a similar manner/ 

IJoth these clerical seers assert that Professor Faraday’s 
physical proof that the table never moves, unless the performers 
make it move by their own pressure, has not the slightest bearing 
upc»n their experiments ; inasmuch as, naively observes Mr. 
Godfrey, ‘ those \vho tried it in his (Professor Faraday's) pre- 
sence imparted the motion, he tells^us, which we did nott* whilst 
Mr. Gil Ison assures us that ‘ the most tiolftit movements were 
often performed without the slightest jwessure' But they must 
have read Professor Faraday’s letter to very little purpose, if they 
did not see that his table-turners were at first as fully c^onvinced 
as theirs tliat the table could not have derived its motion from 
them ; they repudiated the idea as stoutly when it was suggested 
to tliem ; lint the infallible imlicator showed that they always 
dul pre^>s bed’ore tlie table moved, and that until they pressed, 
tiie table was stationary. Unless, therefore, Messrs. Godfrey 
and Gil Ison prove by the use of Professor Faraday’s indica- 
tor, or some other equally valid test, that they do not move 
the table, their affirmation is not of the slightest value. 
I'liose wl o have followed us flirough this discussion will have 
met with numerous instances in wdiich motion was unquestion- 
ably communicated without any consciousness on the part of 
the mover, and in which gigantic efforts were put forth without 
any sense of extraordinary exertion. It is not a little amusing 
to find Mr. Godfrey concluding his investigations with the 
assertion that table-turning ‘ appears to be whatever the investi- 
gator supjioses it to be,’ and that its general law, therefore, is 
Lying and Deceit^ in other words Satanic Agency, To us, as to 
him, the motion appears to be * lying and deceit,’ so long as the 
actors in it so egregiously and jpertinaciously deceive themselves.* 

We must add a few words of remark upon that condition of the 
public mind, which has been revealed by the prevalence of this 

* We do not pretend to account for all the wondeis of table talking narrateil by Mr. 
Godfrey, nor for those which have been privately communicated to us. Nor do wc feel 
called upon to make I luf attempt, until we can convince ourselves that we are in 
full possession ot all the facts of the case, some of the most essential of which are fre-^ 
qiiently (as we have shown) left out of the narration. Rut Ave may mention that we 
have reason to suspect that (lie responses given by the automatic movements are not 
always directed by ideas which are distinctly piesenf to the ci^nsciousness at the mo- 
ment, but may proceed from inijiressions left upon the brain by some }^t events,-^ 
such impressions as often vaguely Hit before our thoughts in the waking state, but 
reproduce themselves more distinctly in dreaming, in delirium, or in those sudden 
memories which sometimes flash in upon us unhidden, whij or whence^ we camiut tell. 
This is only an hvjiothesis. but it will be found' to lie in strict collTotmity with the phy- 
siological views put forth by Dr. Carj^enter as to the uncoiiieWus action of the 
cerebrum. 

VOL. XCIII. NO. t’Lxxxvi. 2 p . tablc-tuming' 
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table-tuming and table-talking mania. When the physician 
studies the history of epidemic diseases, he sees that their 
spread is limited by the predi^osition of the people whom they 
affect ; and that this predisposition is nothing else, than a cer- 
tain state of bodily constitution induced by previous habits of 
life. When that condition is fully established, a very small dose 
of the zymotic poison is sufficient to produce the most direful 
results. When, on the other ]xand, such predisposition is entirely 
wanting, through ^le previous observance of all the laws of 
health, the same poison, even though present in far greater 
potency, is altogether innocuous. Now there are epidemic dis- 
orders which affect the mind, as well as diseases wliich attack 
the body ; and the prevalence of the former, as of the latter, 
must be accounted as indicative of something essentially wrong 
in our previous condition ; especially when it is recoiled ed that 
this last delusion has taken a firm hold, not merely of ignorant 
men and silly women, but of well-instructed, sober-minded per- 
sons, by whose judgment on ordinary subjects wc should set the 
greatest store. There can be no question then that Prof. Faraday 
w’as right in the hint he so modestly gave, that the unfavourable 
predisposition arises from a radical defect in our system of 
education ; and we shall briefly endeavour to point out where 
the defect lies. 

The study of Human Nature — physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual — is by far too much neglected in our cnlucational 
arrangements. That tlie preservation of corporeal licalth is in 
great degree dependent upon the observance of the rules dictated 
by physiological science, and that a general knowledge of the 
structure and functions of man’s body is really worth his possess- 
ing, for its own sake, is gradually coming to be generally ac- 
knowledged. We would urge, however, that an acquaintance 
with the constitution of his mind is not one whit the less de- 
sirable for the right developTment of its powers and for the 
preservation of its health. We have seen in the various pheno- 
mena we have been discussing how largely the Will is concerned 
in all those higher exercises of the reasoning powers, even upon 
the most common-place subjects, by which our conduct ought to 
be governed ; ai|d how important it is that the automatic ten- 
dencies, of whatever nature, should be entirely subjugated by it. 
We are satisfied, from extensive observation, that in a large 
proportion of cases of Insanity, the disorder is mainly attri- 
butable to the want of acquirement, in early life, of proper 
volitional contrQl over the current of thought : so that the mind 
cannot free itsdlf . from the tyranny of any propensity or idea, 
which once acquires an undue predominance. The deficiency of 
* 1 ' power 
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power to repel the fascinations of some attractive delusion that ap- 
peals to the vanity, to the love of the marvellous, or to some other 
receptive predisposition, by employing^ the reason to strip off its 
spccuous disguise and expose its latent absurdities, really pro- 
ceeds from a want of the same kind, the supply of which ought 
to be one of the prominent objects of educational culture in 
every grade. * 

In all ages, the ‘ possession * of men’s minds by dominant 
ideas has been most complete, \^en these ideas have been 
religious aberrations. Tiro origin of sucli aberrations has uni- 
forjnly lain in the preference given to the feelings ovtir tlie judg- 
ment, in tlio inordinate indulgence of emotional excitement 
without adequate control on the part of the rational will. #No one, 
who is as y<*t untainted by kindred sentiments, can read the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Gillson, without perceiving that 
they have abandoned their sober judgment, if ever they possessed 
any, to the tyranny of their abhorrence of Papal aggression and 
their dread of Satanic agency, as completely as the biologized 
^ subject ’ gives up the guidance of his thoughts to the direction of 
the operator. This is, in fact, the most melancholy part of the 
whole affair ; since they thus place themselves beyond the pale 
of any appeals to their rcasomng faculty, and lead others into 
the same [uisition. Such persons are no more to be argued-with, 
than are insane patients. They cannot assent to any proposition, 
which thcjy fancy to be in the least inconsistent with their pre- 
possessions ; and the evidence of their own feelings is to them 
the highest attainable truth. It is not to these, that we address 
ourselves — ‘ Kphraim is joined to idols ; let him alone ’ — but 
we would save from this pseudo-religious pestilence those who 
arc yet unharmed by it, and who may find themselves unex- 
pectedly smitten by its baleful poison. If any further warning 
be required, it is to be drawn from the fact, that many of the 
victims of these delusions have become the subjects of actual 
Insanity. Mr. Gillson himself confesses to have heard of one 
such case, which might, he admits, have been caused by excite- 
ment, though, he adds, ‘ I think it more probable that a spirit 
entered in and took possession.’ What kind of spirits they care, 
which thus take possession of credulous and excitable minds, 
we hope that we have made sufficiently plain. They are 
Dominant Ideas. 
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Art. VII. — Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter, From his Autobiography and Journals, Edited and 
compiled by Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in University College,, 
London. In 3 Vols. London, 1853. , 

T he last page of this worlj should have beeA the first. Thelnc? 

wc read that Benjamin Robert I^ydon died on the 22nd of 
June, 1846, by ‘ self-inflicted death,' and that — 

^ the coroner’s jury found that the Suicide was in an unsound state of 
mind when he committed the act.’ — iii. 322. 

This is, we think, the key to his whole life — le mot de Tenigme 
— the explanation of a scries of delusions, follies, eccentricities, 
and inconsistency such as ^ye believe were never before delibe- 
rately recorded — of wild talents mistaken and misapplied — of ex- 
travagant pretensions and feeble powers — of enthusiastic pro- 
fessions of piety and honour, shamelessly contradicted by a laxity 
of practice which can hardly be less severely characterized than 
as dishonesty and swindling. We can have now no doubt that 
the mind was ^unsound,’ — or, to* adopt the vulgar but expressive 
metaphor, cracked — from the beginning. The main symptom was 
the early mistake of fancying that he w’as destined to be a great 
painter ; while there was, on the contrary, hardly any vocation 
in which his cleverness, ardour, and perseverance would not 
probably have had better success. This misconception of his 
vocation, and the wayward eccentricities of style by which he en- 
deavoured to conceal and supply the want of natural powers, 
brought on failure, disappointment, and distress. Then came 
mortified vanity, degrading want, and desperate old age — 

‘•tristisque sencctus, 

Et metus et malesuada fames et turpis egestas. 

Such a life has obviously no just claims to the distinction of a 
special biography, and one’s first impression is, the less said about 
it the better'. He himself seems to have hsyj misgivings that no 
one would be found to write it, and his characteristic vanity 
provided against such neglect by writing it himself. He left 
behind him his ^ Autobiography' — a narrative of his life to 1820 
— which occupies the first of these volumes. ‘ This,’ he desires 
in his will, * may not be curtailed by an editor.’ Whether this has 
been exactly obeyed the editor does not say ; he hints indeed that 
it has been ^ pahipressed but more than enough remains ; ^as to 
the rest of bis life,’ says the will, ‘ his Journals will suffice.’ 
These jcmmals are twenty-six large folio volumes, of which the 
’ * ' editor 
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editor has made large ^ curtailments,’ occasionally filling up 
the chasms with connecting remarks of his own. We must, 
however, add, that, whatever omissions the editor may have made 
in either, the journals are much safer guides to Haydon’s cha- 
racter than the autohiography^ for they were the sincere impulses 
of the moments at whicli they were written ; whereas the auto- 
biography (though founded, Haydon tells us, on earlier journals) 
was put into its present shape a^ least thirty years after the 
events, and affords numbefless instances of having been accommo^ 
dated to subsequent circumstances and later views. Mr. Taylor, 
who appears from his interspersed observations to be a gentleman 
of good sense and good taste, seems to be of our opinion, that 
intrinsically a ‘ Life of Haydon ’ would be a very suferfluous 
work, and he naturally wishes to relieve himself from the respon- 
sibility of such a publication by telling us at the outset — 

‘ This is not a biography of Haydon, but an autobiography ; not a 
life of him by w/e, but his life by himself J — Preface, 

This is a delicate and ingenious apology ; but it would be, we 
think, a very unsatisfactory one if Mr, Taylor were responsible 
for the fact of publication. We are not informed how he happened 
to be employed in this task, nor in what relation he stands to the 
owners of the MSS. We see by the will that he was not an ex- 
ecutor, and we gather that his personal knowledge of the man 
was very slight, if any. If then he has merely assisted in doing 
what would have been done at all events, and is answerable only 
for the details of the execution, we see little to complain of and 
much to commend in the mode in which he has performed a 
somewhat hazardous duty. Our wonder is that any one having 
the least personal regard for Haydon should have consented to the 
appearance of a work which does him no credit as an artist, and is 
positively disgraceful to him as a man. It will be pleaded that 
Play don himself ordered the publication in bis will. No doubt he 
did, but what was that but another symptom of his mental in- 
firmity ? The will was written but a few moments before the final 
act of insanity. Admitting, however, that he had throughout bis 
life the same design, the same question will arise, Would it have 
been justifiable to have lent him a pistol or procured him poison 
to execute the suicide which he committed, merely because he 
were mad enough to desire it, and is it more justifiable to have 
helped his posthumous insanity to inflict suicide en his character? 

Having thus entered our protest against what we consider a 
bad principle, seldom more indiscreetly adopted than on this 
occasion, we repeat that Mr. Taylor has done Ms part with deli- 
cacy, good feeling, and good sense, and we can add that^*— bating 
this (nigin^l mis^e of sacrificing Haydon’s persmal sepntation 
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to inferior considerations — the work itself is one singular in cha- 
racter and powerful in various kinds of interest. 

In the first place, it is both morally and physically curious to 
have from the patient himself so remarkable an example of the 
co-existence in the same mind of, as Dryden phrases it, ‘ wit and 
madness,’ of sagacity and delusion, of a sound judgment on 
many subjects with a permanent and incorrigible aberration on 
one. We read of, and indeet^see every day arobnd us, specimens 
of this morbid combination, but we know not where to find such 
an anatomical exhibition of it as Hay don unconsciously gives us 
in his own person, ’ Of this, however, there is so much that it 
grows to be at last not painful only, but tedious and disgusting. 
Mr. Taytor- has been, he says, as brief in his extracts from the 
later journals as he could be, for — 

‘ the two last volumes are little more than a record of desperate 
struggles, alternating with desponding and angry protestations, all 
pointing to the sad catastrophe which brought this stormy career to a 
close.’ — hi. 221. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Taylor’s suppressions have been 
judicious, and might have been carried much further without im- 
pairing the general result ; for th© habitu!il derangement of mind 
exhibited in the later journals, though more striking in degree, 
is obviously of the same class and arising from the same causes 
as his earlier hallucinations. ^ 

In the next place, we find — apart from his delusions about 
himself and his own style of art — no inconsiderable degree of 
acuteness and justice in his appreciation of artistical subjects, 
and particularly a great deal of critical and biographical observa- 
tion and information on the works and private characters of his 
contemporaries, too often, no doubt, tinged with something of 
personal spleen and jeglousy, but, on the whole, freer from such 
blots than we could have expected either from the peculiar 
temper of the man, or from the general effect of professional 
rivalry. His natural disposition was to be kind and candid. 

A third, and what will doubtless be to the public at large the 
most interesting feature, of the work is, that Haydon, though in- 
capable of producing even a tolerable portrait with his pencil^ 
turns out to have had a great deal both of talent and taste in 
sketching with l\is pen. By dint of what he called enthusiasm 
for art — but which would be more generally and justly character- 
ized as impudence and importunity — ^he forced himself into com- 
munication with a number of the most eminent men of his day, 
not only in art, but in literature and politics ; and by registering, 
ae he did assiduously in his JoumaU, what he saw and heard 
amongst them wkb easy off-hand cleverness, evident dili- 
* ^ gence, 
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gence, and general good faith, he has left us a collection of 
anecdotes very entertaining, and not without a certain importance 
as to the characters of several of the most remarkable personages of 
his time and ours. Indeed this ‘Life of Haydon' — if we could 
subtract from it all that relates to the poor painter, his own 
troubles, and his own works — would be a peculiarly amusing 
book. Hut wc must take the volumes as we find them, in 
which — as in most of his own pictures — the principal figure is 
decidedly the worst, and with that %ast agreeable portion of the 
work Ave must begin our observations. 

Haydon was born at Plymouth on the 25th of January, 1786, 
where both his father and grandfather had been respectable 
booksellers ; and Haydon himself, after having beeif at two 
schools, at the latter of which he arrived at the dignity of ‘read- 
ing Virgil and murdering Homer,’ was bound apprentice to his 
fathers trade, for which it soon appeared lie had neither taste 
nor temjter, ‘ Now began,’ he says, ‘ that species of misery I 
have never been without since — ceaseless opposition ’ (i. p. 12.) 
Tills is true : but it must be added that he was of a temperament 
that during his whole career created opposition where he would not 
otherwise have found it. By aperies of accidents, he was inocu- 
lated with a love of drawing. He probably had some hereditary 
turn — wc cannot say taste? — that way ; for his grandfather was, 
if Northcotc may be credited, an execrable amateur dauber. 
It happened too that one of his schoolmasters and two of his 
father’s apprentices and an Italian bookbinder in his employ 
had the same propensity : — 

‘ The apprentices,’ he adds, ‘ thought they were geniuses because they 
were idle. One, I remember, did nothing but draw and paint.’ — i. p. 8. 

Haydon’s own turn for drawing seems to have been at first 
much like that of the apprentices — an excuse for being idle ; — 

‘ My father’s business realized a handsome income : I had nothing 
to do but to pursue his course and independence was certain, but my 
repugnance to my work grew daily. I rose early, and wandered by 

the sea ; sat up late, and pondered on my ambition I hated 

day-books, ledgers, ^c. I hated standing behind the counter, and 
insulted the customers. I hated the town, and people in it.’ — i. 12. 

One day, after insulting a customer, he flung out of the shop, 
and never entered it again : — 

‘ Now what was to be done ? Into the shop I would not go, and 
my father saw the* absurdity of wishing it. He was a good, dear, fond 
father. We discussed my future prospects, and he asked me if it was 
not a pity to let such a fine property go to ruin ? I Could not help 
it*’ “ Why ? ” “ Because my whole frame convulssd when X thought 
of being a great painter.” ‘‘ Who has put this stufft htto your^head?” 

“Nobody; 
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“ Nobody ; I have always had it ” “ You will live to repent it.” 
“ Never ; I would rather die in the trials Friends w'ere called in ; 
aunts consulted, uncles spoken to ; my language was the same ; my 
detestation of hminess unaltered. My resolution no tortures of the 
rack would have altered.’ — i. 13. 

Just at this time an accident occurred which must have tamed 
a soberer mind, but it only exasperated his : — 

‘ Luckily I had an illness which in a few weeks ended in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes.» For six weeks I was blinds and my family 
were ‘in misery. I recovered my sight, but never perfectly ; had 
another attack — slowly recovered from that, but found that my uahmd 
sight teas gone, and this too with my earnest and deep passion for art. 
“ What fclly ! How' can you think of being a painter? Wny, you 
can’t see,” was said. I can sec enough,” was my reply ; “ and, sec 
or not see, a painter I’ll be ; and if I am a great one without seeing, 1 
shall he the first.” ’ — ib. 

He then proceeds to confess, in that style of mingled reason 
and aberration which marked his whole life : — 

‘ It would have been quite natural for an ordinary mind to think 
blindness a sufficient obstacle to tlie practice of an art, the essence of 
which seems to consist in perfect sight ; but when the divinity doth 
stir within us,” the most ordinary mind is ordinary no longer. 

‘ It is curious to me now^ forty years after, to reflect that my dim 
sight never occurred to me as an obstacle. Not a bit of it. I found 
that I could not shoot as I used to do ; but it never struck me that I 
should not be able to paints — i. 14. 

All this is to us peculiarly curious, for we never saw one of 
his pictures without a strong impression that he had an eye even 
for forniy but above all for colour^ very different from the rest of 
mankind. When, on his arrival in London, he waited with a 
letter of introduction on Northcote, the old cynic 

* looked maliciously at me, and saidj “ I remember yeer vather, and 
yeer grandvather tu ; he used tii peint.” “ So I have heard, sir.” 

Ees ; hepeinted an elephant once for a tiger, and he asked my vather 
what colour the indzide of ’s ears was, and my vather told un, reddish, 
and your grandvather went home, and peinted un a vine vermilion.’ 
— i. 22. 

We cannot but suspect that if Haydon inherited his grand- 
father’s taste for drawing, he had also something of his eye for 
colour. * , . ^ 

While he was in this state of rnind^ lie hoUght from one of the 
apprentices two plaster casts of the JDiscoholos sdid Apollo : — 

^ I look^ at tbte so long that I made my eyes ill again. I doated 
oveS/them, I dreaoit of them, and when yrdily Ufandered about the town 
agony in search oibooks on 14* 


In 
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In this search he found Reynolds’s Lectures and a volume of 
anatomical drawings. This sealed his fate. 

‘ The thing was done. I felt my destiny fixed. The spark which 
had for years lain struggling to blaze, now burst out for ever. 

• I came down to breakfast with Reynolds under my arm, and 
opened my fixed intentions in a style of such energy that 1 demolished 
all arguments. My mother, regarding my looks, which probably were 
more like those of a maniac than of a rational being ^ burst into tears. 
]\ry fatfier was in a passion, ami th«? whole house was in an uproar. 
Every body that called during the day was had up to bait me^ but I 
attaeixod them so fiercely that they were glad to leave me to my own 
reflections. Affection for home was smotliercd, not extijiguished, in 
me, I thought only of London — Sir Joshua — drawing — dissection — 
ami high art'll, 14-18. * 

One of his hlcas of high art was, that a great painter must be 
a ]>ra( tical anatomist ; but of what use could anatomy be to one 
who never attained any certainty of copying even the external 
form of the living model ? Of what avail was it to him to ‘ get 
by heart all the muscles of the body ? How many heads to the 
deltoid I [one of the humeral muscles.] Where does it me? 
Where is it inserted (i. 15j — when there is abundant proof 
that he was not sure of being able to copy the outline of the 
arm which the deltoid had elevated ? If he could have accurately 
copied tiiat action from his model, he had all of the deltoid that 
was required for a representation of visible nature, which is the 
object of the painter. No one will deny that a knowledge of 
anatomy may enable an artist to understand better the appearances 
of his models, but we cannot see how it will advance the power 
of imitating them. Old Northcote and others, whom he talked 
to, told him plainly ^it was of no use;’ that Sir Joshua, like 
most, if not all great painters, knew nothing about it. But 
llaydon was not to be persuaded. And he gives us the fol- 
lowing strange instance of his pertinacity on this point. After 
he had gone to London he was recalled to attend, as was thought, 
the death-bed of his father. On the very next morning after his 
arrival on this pious visit, which might, one should have thought, 
have suspended at feast the prosecution of such a class of studies — 

^ 1 got bones and muscles from the surgeon of the hospital and was 
hard at toork that very night.' — i. 32. 

Well might his uncle, after seeing him stretched on the floor 
of his lodgings in London studying anatomical plates, report to , 
his afflicted father, * Oky 'he is mad — he is certainly mad^ — tft. * 

We have dwelt the longer on these early pre^s of an ^ajistinate 
irregularity of mind, first, because it grew witb^his grimtb, and 
is to be traced, we think, in every subsequent^ events and pro- 

* * dttction 
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duction of his artistic life, but still more, because they show that 
all the verbiage about grand style and high art with which he 
duped himself, and not a few followers, were really the self- 
excuses of a man who had neither eyes to see, nor judgment to 
appreciate, any more than he had a hand to copy the simple and 
unexaggerated aspects of nature. 

On the morning of the 15th of May the Plymouth mail 
brought the young enthusiast to London. He had letters to 
Northcote and Opie, and^ his sTietches of their appearance and 
manners are striking for drollery and truth ; and here we may say, 
and once for all, tliat his description of his various characters 
arc throughout the whole work enlivened with graphic touches 
of their aip, dress, manner, dialect, and persons tliat bring those 
of them whom we happened to know very vividly to our recol- 
lection.* 

He immediately became a student at the Academy, was assi- 
duous at the drawing-school, where however he tells us ‘ he had 
no great repute,’ in spite of his diligence in the study of 
anatomy, and practice of dissection, which he still pursued with 
a morbid zeal. In Fuseli, the keeper, he found a kind, but, on 
the whole, a mischievous instructor — for Fuseli’s faults as an 
artist were too near akin to the extravagance of Hay don’s own 
dreams. When he came thirty or forty years later to complete or 
revise his autobiography he could see his master’s errors, but at 
that time they seem rather to have confirmed him in his 

‘ I found him the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scep- 
ticism, indelicacy, profanity, and kindness. . . . Weak minds he 

destroyed. They mistook his wit for reason, his indelicacy for 
breeding, his swearing for manliness, and his infidelity for strength 
of mind ; but he was accomplished in elegant literature, and had the 
art of inspiring young minds with high and grand views. 1 told him 
that I would never paint portraits^ but devote myself to high art. 

Keep to dat ! ” said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me. ‘‘ I will, sir.” 
We were more intimate from that hour. He should have checked me, 
and pointed out that portrait was useful as practice, if kept subordi- 
nate, but that I was not to allow myself to be seduced by the money 
that it brought in from making high art my predominant object. This 
would have been more sensible.’ — i. 29, 30. 

At the Academy he formed a close intimacy with Jackson, and 
soon after a closer v/ith Wilkie, who both got an immediate start 

* There ere, however, some exceptione. Oiie errdr of this khkl ;Uworth correcting. 
He gays that <Lovd Ndaon/ whom he sawoitoein I70;0»^^atid:4gajb'in 1801, was ‘a 
liitU diminutive maS.’ ^Chis was not so. Lord NfIson^.Cbou|^4ight made, was not 
beloif the average bei^ of men. Our own recollMtiQn, and (W of some still sur- 
viving who knew hhn mow intimaloly, is, that he w^;bit#iea 0 feet 7 inches stid 
5 liiet>8« ^ ' ' "-i 
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of him in reputation and employment, but very generously 
endeavoured to bring forward their more obscure friend to the 
notice of the patrons they themselves had acquired. With 
Wilkie the friendship seems to have been cordial and lasting — 
and we doubt whether Ae large share that he occupies in 
these volumes is not the most interesting — as well as to Hay don 
the most creditable — portion. To be sure he tells us many 
anecdotes of little oddities and -^dbles that poor Wilkie would 
have been very sorry to see recorded ;i and the great success of 
the painter of humble subjects on small canvasses sometimes 
provokes the envy and more (rften the ire of Haydon, whose en- 
grossing idea of anything greats was, that it must be big ; huge 
sizes, coarse surfaces, and jwiiiid brushes were his symbols of ‘ high 
art but notwithstanding this opposition of tastes, and a still 
stronger one in manners and character, Haydon does justice to 
Wilkie’s genius, industry, modesty, integrity, and amifibility ; in 
short, to all the precious qualities in which Haydon himself was 
the most lamentably deficient. The first and most distinguished 
patrons of Jackson and Wilkie were Lord Mulgrave and Sir 
George Beaumont. On the favourable reports of Jackson and 
Wilkie they gave commissions to Haydon, not only before they 
had ever seen him, but it seems before he had ever painted in oil. 
It was Haydon’s destiny to weary out and disgust both these 
amiable and indulgent men, as indeed he did every body wdio at 
any time of his life interested themselves for him. 

About this period Haydon gives us many ludicrous, and some 
serious scenes of the modes of life of the crowd of young artists 
who, with various, but generally like himself with adverse results^ 
aspired to the fame and the opulence of Reynolds. 

Our English proverb says, * poor as a poet ^ — the French says, 

^ gueiix comme un peintre^ *l'hey are both too true, but we 
believe the French one is *the more extensively so. A poor 
poet may have some other resource than mere rhyming — he may 
try other styles of writing, newspapers, magazines, even penman- 
ship at a desk — he has time to spare — his workshop is in his 
head, his tools cost nothing, and he may live in a garret; 
but painting, [besides being an art, is also a handicraft which en* 
grosses both: mind and body, which requires a fixed position, 
some accommodation of space, and, painting, portraits, a decent 
residence — its materials • require a certain outlay that, however 
moderate, generally creates a debt that hangs about the poor artist . 
for years ; and the production, in case of failure, is worse than 
nothing, for it is an incumbrande to the owner* and a stihaulng to 
duns — a picture cannot be put away in a drawer like itvpQ6m,nor 
can a poem be taken in execution like a^icture. We do not 

rely 
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rely on Hay don’s example, for, though he suffered under all these 
difficulties, he exaggerated them by his own faults and follies ; 
but, taking a larger view, we believe there is no class of intel- 
lectual men in which more instances of distress arc to be found 
than amongst the young and undistinf^uished painters. 

The same observation may apply to sculptors, and hence it is 
that persons of these classes bewme more legitimate objects of 
patronage, than those whose \y:)rk is less dependent on external 
circumstances. Patronage therefore judiciously administered is 
a whoresome and almost necessary aliment to these arts, and even 
when abused, ill-directed, or capricious, it is still in a great 
majority of cases — a real charity. 

VVe verfture to sjiy these few words of encouragement to the 
patronage of young artists, on this special occasion, because the 
insatiable pretensions, importunity, and ingratitude, with whi(!h 
Haydon confesses that he harassed all his patrons — we might 
say his patients — must tend to disgust even the most benevolent 
from the indulgence of either taste or charity in that direction. 
There is, we think, no instance in which tliose whom Haydon 
applied to in his distresses, high or low — and his audacity 
neither spared the highest nor his inecinness the lowest — who 
did not help him kindly, liberally — many of them nobly — 
and there is not pne towards whom these pages do not attest his 
flagrant ingratitude and injustice. To exemplify this would re- 
quire us to enter into the history of each of his pictures and 
each of his patrons, and the catalogue would be too long and too 
disgusting ; but we may give the following as a specimen of the 
spirit in which, even when his own interest was not concerned, 
he looked at the relative duties of a patron and patronee. Lord 
Mulgrave had assisted Jackson, not merely by personal atten- 
tions and professional employment, but by a pecuniary allowance 
till his abilities should have time to' make their own way to in- 
dependence. This, Haydon tells us, Jackson forfeited by his 
indolent and, what would be worse, his low habits : — 

^ Sooner than not gossip, he would sit down and talk to servants 
and valets^ drink brandy and water with them^nand perhaps siny a 

song At last his carelessness became so apparent, that Lord 

Mulgrave, in a passion, cut off his income, and threw him on his own 
resources. This brought Jackson to his senses. He .exerted himself; 

and he told me that it had saved him When he found himself 

deserted, he dared all sorts of things for an honest subsistence, and 
found himself happier as his own master. 1 thank iSod I never had 
a patron^ as he had{:.and I would have shown the dom?' te any man who 
^iAofSes^eAsud^patroMgeJ — i. 40. inijj 

We have’ selected this story not merely 'tb ciemplify Haydon s 
* ’ character, 
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character, but to do justice to Jaclcson’s memory. There is no 
reason — indeed, quite the reverse — to suspect that Haydon had 
any malevolence towards Jackson, yet we are satisfied that this is 
essentially erroneous and part of it, if not absolute calumny, 
a gross exaggeration. Ii#the first place, Jackson was never 
‘ deserted,’ for the special assistance was, {iccording to its original 
design, continued until it was no longer needed ; in the next 
place, the injurious insinuation about ^daring all sorts of things^ 
was wholly undeserved ; he dareef nothing that was not natural 
and reasonable: what we suppose tfaydon hints at was his 
having painted for a time portraits in water colours with great 
taste and success — but the rest of the charge is more serious. 
That Jackson was occasionally indolent, and intermitted for 
social converse the solitary labours of the brush, may be admitted, 
and Wilkie, in a letter from Mulgrave Castle, where Jackson 
was expected but had not arrived according to appointment, 
describes Lord Mulgrave’s real and indulgent feeling on such 
points ; — 

^We are all astonished that Mr. Jackson has not yet arrived; but 
he is not one of those who are scrupulously punctual, else we might 
be uneasy about him. 1 find thiy: Lord Mulgrave is as well acquainted 
witli his feelings as we arc. lie laughs at his unsteadiness, is amused 
at his simplicity, admires his talents ; but grieves at his want of in- 
dustry, and moreover observes that Jackson is a perSoii he never could 
be angry with.’ — i. 48. 

Certain it is that Lord Mulgrave never could, have suspected 
Jackson of such low propensities as Haydon charges on him. It 
is impossible that he should have continued to be — as he was — 
a constant guest in Harley-street or at Mulgrave Castle, if his 
Lordship could have any idea that he drank with his servants. 

And then Haydon proudly thanks God that he never had a 
•patron^ and boasts that he "would spurn such patrmage. But 
within ten pages we find him in rapturous ecstasies at obtaining, 
through the recommendation of that very Jackson, the patronage 
of that very Lord Mulgrave : — 

^ This roused my« spirits. I had got my first commission fora grand 
historical picture “ to set me going,” as Lord Mulgrave had promised. 
It was a triumph to me — a reward for what 1 hi\d suffered. 1 wrote 
home ; Cobley [the uncle who thought him mad] was silenced, and 
began to cry ; Plymouth was quite pleased. I Avas really become a 

public character My father swore Lord Mulgrave was of tite 

right sort.’— i. 49# ' 

And the whole of his after-life was employed in shifts, sometimes 
very mean, to allure patrons, whom he as constantly' disgusted 
by his incapacity, bis arrogance, his Yfoxtying^ Jfi some 
instances, his extortion. It 
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It was after he had received Lord Mulgrave’ s commission that 
he began his first picture in oil — a flight into Egypt (6 feet 
by 4), of which, and its figures and composition, he gives us a 
minute account, remarkable only for a strange omission — ‘Joseph 
is holding the child asleep,’ ‘ the ass^n one side,’ ‘ two angels,’ 
‘ and the Pyramids in the distance ’ — ^ut no hint of the mother ; 
no doubt she is there, but where or how employed we know not, 
never having seen the picture, which, however, ,we suspect may 
be one of Hay don’s best — for fe obtained, unknown as the author 
was, a* good place in the* Exhibition, and was bought by a very 
good judge, Mr. Thomas Hope. It is now at Deepdene — the 
only one of Hay don’s pictures (except Sir Robert Peel’s Napo^ 
lean and I^ord Grey’s Reform Banquei) which we know of in its 
original position. The fate of those painted before 1826, he 
himself was doomed to record in that year, when old Rcinagle 
the artist asked him — 

‘ “ Where is your Solomon^ Mr. ITaydori ? ” Hung up in a gnxjer’s 
shop.” ‘‘ Where your Jerusalem^^* “ In a ware-room in Ilolborn.” 
“ Where your Lazariis ? ” “ In an upholsterer’s shop in Mount-street.” 

And your Macbeth ? ” “ In Chancery.” ‘‘ Your Pharaoh “ In 

an attic, pledged.” “My God! And your Crucifixion'^*^ “ In a 
hay-loft.” “ And Silenus f ” “ Sold for half price.” ’ — ii. 137. 

And ten years later : — 

‘ An accomplished Frenchman came to my room to see my works. 
“ I have none.” “ Where are they ? ” “ My Solomon is rotting in 

a carpenter’s shop — my Lazarus in a kitchen.” * — iii. 46. 

These bitter lessons had no effect on Hay don, and he persisted 
in pursuing the same ungrateful class of subjects in the same 
unpalatable style of execution, and went on believing, or at least 
asserting, to his dying hour, that this universal neglect arose 
from the hostility of individuals and the bad taste of the public, 
and not from any demerit in the repudiated pictures. We shall 
endeavour to account for this presently by a more powerful 
motive than mere vanity, which we think could not alone have 
resisted the evidence of such mortifying facts : — 

‘ My first picture being considered very promising, I had now begun 
Lord Mulgrave’s Dentatus, but, as I have said before, I found the 
difficulties so enormous, that, by Wilkie’s advice, I resolved to go into 
Devonshire and practise portraits.’ — 72. 

Here, let it be observed, that in this moment of his first suc- 
cess — and success in * history,’ too— rhe had already forgotten his 
pledge to Fuseli, and we detect none of the contempt for pw-* 
traits which he subsequently mofessed, and tp .which he so boldly 
attributed what he considered his martyrdom. He readily post- 
pones liord Mulgjj^ve’s historical commission, and attempts 

portraits. 
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portraits. Now this was, we are satisfied, the real point on 
which his artistic life turned 

‘ Here [at Plymouth] I resolved, as soon as settled, to paint my 
friends at fifteen guineas a head^ a good price, at which 1 soon got 
full employment. Execrable as my portraits were (I sincerely trust 
that not many survive), 1 rapidly accumulated money, not, probably, 
because my efforts were thought successful, even by sitters, but more 
bec^ause my friends wished to give me a lift, and thought that so much 
enthusiasm deserved encouragemeiit.^i. 72-3. 

He might well call fifteen guineas a head a good pride. It 
was, as he seems himself to have guessed, a factitious one, 
which could no( have been maintained even if his portraits had 
not been execrable : but why should they have been execrable ? 
He had painted, and exhibited, and sold a successful history 
piece — he was about to commence another on a subject of 
‘enormous’ difficulty — why should his heads have been, ipsoteste^ 
execrable i but so execrable they were as even to deter provincial 
patronage. Lord Boringdon and his lady, a celebrated beauty, 
resided near Plymouth — an even tolerable portrait of Lady 
Boringdon would have made a j)aintcr’s fortune : — 

‘ Both my Lord and Lady seeyned disposed to patronize me, but, as 
usual^ I did not succeed in portraits of every-day [no, nor of any- 
day'] i>eople, and Lord Boringdon, calling one day when I w'as out, 
was naturally enough not over well pleased with some of the worst of 
my bad efforts, wliich happened, unfortunately for my reputation, to 
be on the easel, and I never heard of him more.’ — i. 73. 

This is an honest confession of the fact — the main fact, that 
he could not paint portraits. All that followed was delusion 
and deception ; and because be found that he could not paint 
reality at Plymouth, he hastened back to paint fiction, which he 
called history, in London. He had, no doubt, considerable 
power of drawing, and we dasre say his outlines in chalk, which 
were probably what attracted the notice of Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont, were clever; but he could not paint — 
above all, he found he could not paint with certainty and pre- 
cision, and he was^ driven into the visionaiy and the vague. We 
will not here enter into the general reasons that make us think 
excellence in portraits one of the highest tests of art. The human 
countenance is undoubtedly the finest object on which it can 
be employed ; and whatever the subject of any picture ma^ be 
— the Cartoons — the Transfiguration — the sweetest Correggio*** , 
the richest Titian — the most gorgeous Rubens, the human cotm- 
tenance is the soul of the picture, all the res^, however skilful 
or splendid, are but accessories. The choice of the the 

disposition of the figures, the blended harmony slid Mil^t of 

^ colour 
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colour and expression, require, no doubt, a higher and a much 
rarer combination of qualities than a single portrait. We see 
that there are thousands who can do the latter tolerably, who 
can make no approach to the former ; but we know of no in- 
stance of a fine group of heads from any hand that was incapable 
of producing a single fine one. In fact the finest portraits in 
the world are the works of the greatest masters in general art. 
We had said so much to counteract the weight that has been 
given — though by Mr. Taylo# very sparingly and with judicious 
hesit;ftion (ii. 59) — to the idle nonsense, as we think it, of poor 
Haydon’s eternal contrasts between portraits and ‘ high art,’ and 
to explain our view of the real cause of his^ aberrations and 
paradoxes. He could not encounter the reality of the one class, 
and escaped into the vague and conjectural facilities of the other. 
It may perhaps be said that Hay don’s Reform Banquet, wliich 
includes some hundred portraits, might be adduced as contra- 
dicting our hypothesis — we do not think so : all he wanted in 
such a picture, and more than he attained, was a general and 
indistinct approach to likeness, but nothing of the lifelike indivi- 
duality which life-size portraiture requires. And even this sort 
of resemblance was so impcrfec^y attained in that work, that 
Haydon candidly enough tells, that ‘Jeffrey did not recognise a 
single head in the whole picture ’ (ii. 337). We are surprised 
at so wholesale a censure from that clever critic, for our recol- 
lection is that, though many were very poor sketches, there were 
several very recognizable. This deficiency in the power of 
accurate imitation, combined with the original obliquity of poor 
Hay don’s intellect, is, we suspect, the solution of his incor- 
rigible obstinacy and eternal failure. 

It would be equally idle and irksome to follow the infinite 
details he gives us of his processes in his so-called great pic- 
tures, his puttings in and his takings out, his delusions and his 
blunders, his satisfaction overnight at what he obliterates next 
morning, only to produce similar monstrosities the day after — 
not the natural and inevitable correction of imperfections incident 
to every work of every kind, but radical, we might say desperate,, 
changes, which prove the uncertainty of his mind and the in- 
capacity of his hand. Our readers who have not seen the book 
could not, without an example, believe in these wild processes, 
or of the delusiod under which they are performed. We shall, 
therefore, give a few short extracts from the history of the 
Dentaiits — Lord Mulgrave^s commission. It took him two 
years altogether, <nnd fifteen months of uninterrupted labour. It 
ivas begun in April, 1807 — it was finished. in March, 1809. 
In 1808, when more than half way in the time 

t occupied, 
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nor that he should have been glad to escape from all further con- 
cern with the Trades’ Unions by proposing to the painter a less 
ticklish subject — the great Reform dinner in Guildhall. There 
is no doubt that he and some of his colleagues were frightened 
at the storm they had raised. Even the morning after the tri- 
umphal banquet^ Haydon found that — 

^ Lord Grey was shaken .... the ministers all seeming afraid of the 
people.* — ii. 313. ^ • 

The collecting the portraits for that picture brought Haydon into 
what was his great delight — communication with eminent men ; 
and while his pencil was employed on their features, his pen 

made sketches of their manners and talk : — 

• 

‘ There is,* says Mr. Taylor, ‘ much in these transcripts of opinions, 
judgments, impressions, scandals, and on dits^ which might figure very 
effectively in a chronique galante^ or a secret history of the time ; but 
the period is too recent to admit free use of such confidence, even if it 
were fair to make public what was certainly never meant to meet the 
public eye.’ — ii. 333. 

We have nothing to say against the principle thus laid down, but 
that we are at a loss to reconcile it with what Mr. Taylor has 
done throughout all the rest of Ihe publication. If by ‘ not 
being meant to meet the public eye ’ he means not meant, by 
Haydon^ it is at variance with both Haydon’s and Mr. Taylor’s 
explicit declarations that he meant it all to be printed ; if it 
means ‘ not by Haydon^ s interlocutors^ then we ask Mr. Taylor 
whether he thinks that Sir George Beaumont, Sir Charles Long, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the Duke of Well- 
ington, and a hundred others, could have wished, or meant, or 
imagined, that their accidental observations should be exposed 
‘ to the public eye,’ any more than Lord Grey or Lord 
Durham. Our readers will not fail to observe the exact period at 
which Mr. Taylor’s scruples appear to begin and end. 

We think it right to enter this slight protest against what 
seems to us like a unilateral delicacy — though practically there 
seems little to complain of. Our specimens oi this portion of 
the work shall be confined to a few prominent names of persons 
now no more. 

^ Lord Melbourne is the most delightful sitter of any, and I am 
always brilliant with him. He seems equally pleased with me. I feel 
at my ease. He is a shrewd man, and is not satisfied with random 
reasons. I was talking about art, and he brought me to an anchor for 
a minute by asidng me a question that required reflection to refute, and 
set me thinkW^^^' fae was mne.* — ^ii: 331. 

‘ October, lS;h. TLord Melbourne relished my stories, and was ex- 
tremely afbble and atniabie. He has a fine h^^ mid looked refined 

and 
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thought the success of his Pharaoh in 1825, considered it ‘ little 
better than Dentatus, painted ten years before ; Jind tliat on the 
whole, eighteen years had done littlefor his talent ’ (ii. 107). Two of 
them, however, Hhe , Judgment of Solomon ’ (1814) and the ‘ Rais- 
ing of Lazarus ’ (1823), deserve a few words, not only for being 
what the painter considered his masterpieces, but because in them 
his characteristic faults are — we cannot say redeemed, but — diver- 
sified by passages of a better character. Mr. F. Watts — him- 
self an artist of no mean promtse — has assisted Mr, Taylor with 
some critical remarks oA Haydon’s works, from which, though 
written with becoming tenderness to his brother painter, we could 
extract, if we thought it necessary, a confirmation of all our own 
opinions.* Of those two pictures Mr. Watts says, — 

‘ His first great work, the Solomon, appears to me to be beyond all 
comparison his best. It is far more equal than anything else 1 liave 
seen, very powerful in execution and fine in colour. 1 think he has 
lowered the character of Solomon by making him a half- joker, but the 
whole has, at least, the dignity of power. Too much praise cannot, I 
think, be . bestowed on the head of Lazarus.’ — iii. 832 . 

We agree with Mr. Watts that the Solomon is Haydon’s best, 
though it has, to our eyes, gross defects in drawing and colour 
as well as in attitude and grouping : but we cannot agree that he 
has lowered the character of Solomon by giving him a half-joking 
expression^ we think it decidedly the cleverest idea in the 
picture, and gives the only rational solution of the story. C^ould 
it be believed that the wisest of men could have seriously pro- 
posed such a test ? and however grave he may have looked while 
pronouncing his sentence, it surely would be natural tliat, on the 
success of his stratagem, a significant smile should have justified 
the humanity, as well as the sagacity of the young monarch. Wc 
do not think that Haydon has done it well — he was very inadequate 
to paint any such delicate expression ; but surely the idea is not 
merely ingenious, but natural. All the rest of the picture seems 
to us, as we have said, very poor, except the figure of a young 
mother in the left corner of the picture, hurrying away witli her 
two infiemts. Her face is the best if not the only specimen of 
female beauty that we recollect in all Haydbn’s works ; and it 
was painted, he tells us, from Patience Smithy a gipsy whose 
loveliness he celebrates and for once succeeded in transferring 
to his canvas. If ^ it was like^ it would certainly be a proof that 
both Haydon was, and we are, under a mistake that he could not 
have painted portraits ; but we suspect it to have been a lucky 
w^Wty sngffestf^ by the gipsy. ^ * 

The heM of Lazanis^ celebrated bj himself, Mr. Taylor, and 
Mr. Watts, is, in our opinion also, very remarkable : the pale, 

ghastly. 
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ghastly, bewildered stare always struck us as a representation, 
almost sublime, of what might be imagined of a state in which 
death and life would be, as it were, co-existent. In fact, it is 
very like what Haydon himself said — (20th June, 1810— ten 
years bi'fore he made his own attempt) — of Sebastian del Piombo’s 
picture (now in the National Gallery) on the same subject : — 

‘ Tlie head of Lazarus has a fine expression, like a man just from 
tlie grave, as if Jie was astonished ami had not recovered his percep- 
tions.’ — i. 146. ♦ « 

Mr. Taylor says : — 

‘ Long before T knew anytliing'of Haydon or his life, I have often 
paused before the awful face of l^azarus in that picture, ^vondering 
how the same mind that conceived the Lazarus could have fallen into 
the coarse exaggeration of some of the other figures of tlie composition.’ 
— ii. 4. 

Such was our own feeling ; but tlie publication of these 
journals a little diminishes our wonder, and accounts for this 
single bit of chwemess, by circumstances quite reconeilcable with 
our low estimate of his general powers. Its first striking effect 
is undoubtedly produced by its being a pallid patch (we do not 
use the term disrcspectfull}'^, but to express its insulation) con- 
trasting with the muddy daubing which surrounds it. He tells 
iis whence he got that effect : — 

‘ Whilst looking over prints at the British Museum one day about 
this time [autumn, 1820], I saw a ResusciUition of Lazarus in such a 
state that a space was left vacant where the head of Lazarus ought to 
be. My imagination filled the vacancy, and I trembled at my terrific 
conception of the head.’ — i. 385. 

This conception — whatever it might liave been — was not that 
which ultimately filled tlie startling vacancy — for we find, twa 
years later, that — 

My pupil Bewick sat for it, and^ as he had not sold his exquisite 
picture of Jacob, lie looked quite thin and anxious enough for such a 
liead.’ 

The poor youth was, it seems, sterving. 

^ ‘‘ I hope you get 3 fbur food regularly ? ” said I. He did not answer ; 
by degrees his cheeks reddened, his eyes filled, but lie subdued his 
feelings.’— ii. 31. 

Here, then, again we have a kind of portrait, and we cannot 
but suspect the vague uncertainty of his hand (like Proto- 
gcncs’s sponge) gave that air of ghastliness, which, in a mere 
portmit, w'ould have been execrable, but in th^ lucky circum- 
stance produces certainly *an awful effect in spite of the mean 
accessories that surround it. \ ■ 

In the midst of these signal and to Jt^im eventually ruinous 
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failures there was one tiling that never deserted him, bis imper- 
turbable self-confidence. He, as we have seen, thought that his 
Dentatus was to equal the greatest painters that ever lived. J3efore 
he began Solomon, he had this dialogue with his friend Mr. 
Prince Hoare: — 

What arc you going to paint?” ‘‘Solomon’s Judgment.” 
Mubens and Raffaelle have both tried it.” “ So much the better,” I 
said ; “ lUl tell the story better — ^i. 171. 

EvqH in the last months of his exhausted life, while he was 
expending the dregs of whatever power he ever possessed in an 
almost mechanical reproduction o^ his own Napoleon and Well- 
ington, hf stands before one of these manufactures, and aj ostro- 
phises himself in a burst of admiration : — 

‘ What magic ! what fire ! what vnerring hand and eye I what 
fancy ! ivhat power ! what a gift of God ! I bow and am grateful .^ — 
iii. 245. 

And when, after all these failures in ‘ high art,’ he began to 
practise the lowest and most ignoble style of the grotesque, from 
the gaping ailmirers of Punch in the streets, and from the vulgar 
and disgusting combination of vice and effrontery, mirth and 
misery, in the ‘ Mock Election’ and ‘ Cliairing the Member ’ in the 
King’s Bench Prison, he boldly asserts that he equals Hogarth. 
Talking of one of the heads in these pictures, he exclaims : — 

‘ The careless, Irish, witty look, the abandon de gaiete of liis head 
and expression, was never surpassed by Hogarth. This is my genuine 
belief and conviction^ and so will posterity thinks — ii. 169. 

This mention of Hogarth reminds us of another aspect of 
Haydon's character, of which he never dreamt, and which Mr. 
Taylor seems to have only slightly observed — we mean simple and 
farcical absurdity. Th^ general tenor of his insanity is melan- 
choly to contemplate ; and even where — as it often happens — 
it is pushed to a ridiculous contrast, it is only the more painful — 

‘ Moody madness laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe ’ — 

but his ordinary life, before the extent of h\^ derangement was 
revealed by his melancholy end, was only laughed at as a living 
pendant of Hogarth’s Distressed Painter or Enraged Musician. 
We find in Mr. Borrow’s remarkable story of ‘ Lavengro,’ a chapter 
entitled ‘ The Historical Painter^ in which it is impossible not 
to recognise Haydon ; and, whatever there be of reality in other 
portions of that extraordinary work, the light afforded by these 
journals enables as to pronounce that the picture given of him — 
which we first read as a Comic enggeration — is minutely correc!, 
and osot one jot more ludicitous than the living original. The 
^ • reality 
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reality of the story is attested in these volumes. Mr. Taylor 
does not give us the entries from the original journal, but 
substitutes the following statement, which sufficiently authenti- 
cates Mr. Borrow^s description : — 

‘ By the end of May (1824) he had two more portrait subjects in 
hand. One a family group of citizens, and the other a fulJ-Iength 
of Mr. Hawkes, ex-mayor of Norwich. . . . The great drawback was 
the reception the' critics gave these ^portraits w'hen exhibited ; but we 
shall perhaps do the critics justice if we believe that Play don’s portraits 
luui something about them provokingly open to ridicule. The heroic 
style could hardly have been^ adapted to a provincial ex-mayor. 
Indeed I am assured that in this performance he had represented the 
mayor, of proportions too heroic ever to have got through tjiie doorway 
out of which he was siyjposed to have issued.’ — ii. 73, 86. 

The autlior of Lavengro was not one of those critics, for his 
work was not published for some years after iPaydon’s death. 
The story is this. Mr. Borrow’s brother, himself an artist, re- 
siding at Norwich, was deputed to engage Mr, Haydon in the 
work, and Mr. Borrow accompanied him : — 

‘ The Paitder of the Heroic resided a great way off, at the 
Avestern end of the town. We had some difficulty in obtaining 
admission to him — a maid-seiwant, Avho opened the door, eyeing 
ns somewhat suspiciously : it was not until my brother had said 
that ho was a friend of the painter that we were permitted to 
pass the threshold. At length we Avere showm into the studio, 
Avheri' Ave found the painter, Avith an easel and brush, standing 
before^ a huge piece of canvas, on Avhich he had lately commenced 
painting a heroic picture. Tlie painter might be about thirty- 
live years old ; he had a clev'cr, intelligent countenance, Avith a 
sharp grey eye”; his hair Avas dark broAvn, .and cut a-la-Rafael, as 
I was subsequently told, that is, there Avas little before and much 
behind ; he did not Avear a neckcloth, but in its stead a black 
riband, so that his neck, Avhich Avas rather fine, was somewhat 
exposed ; he had a broad, muscular breast, and I make no doubt 
that he would have been a very fine figure, but unfortunately his 
legs and thighs wore somewhat short. He recognised my brother, 
and appeared glad to see him. 

‘ “ Wliat brings you to London ? ” said he. Whereupon my 
brother gave him a brief account of his commission. At the 
mention of the hundred pounds I observed the eyes of the painter 
glisten. “ Really,” said he, when my brother had concluded, 
it was very kind to think of me. I am not very fond of painting 
portraits ; but a mayor is a mayor, and there itt something gfand 
in that idea of the Norman arch [of Norwich Cathedml, out of 
which the mayor was to issue]. 1^11 go. MoreoA^er^ 1 9m just 

at 
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at this moment confoundedly in need of money ; and when you 
knocked at the door, I don’t mind telling you, I thought it was 
some dun. I don't know how it is, but in the capital they have 
no taste for the heroic, they will scarce look at a heroic picture ; 
I am glad to hear that they have better taste in the provinces. 
I ’ll go. When shall we set off? ” 

‘ Thereupon it was arranged between the painter .and my 
brother that they should depart the next day but. one ; they then 
began to talk of art. ‘‘ I ’ll sti^k to the heroic said the j)ainter. 
‘‘ I now and then dabble in the comic, but what I do gives me 
no pleasure, the comic is so low : tjiere is nothing like the heroic. 
I am engaged here on a heroic picture,” said he, pointing to the 
canvas ; the subject is ‘ Pharaoh dismissing Moses from Egypt,’ 
after the last plague — the death of the first-born ; — it is not far 
advanced — that finished figure is Moses.” They both looked at 
the canvas, and I, standing behind, took a modest peej). The 
picture, as the painter said, was not far advanced ; the Plianioh 
was merely in outline. My eye was, of course, attracted by tlie 
finished figure, or rather what the painter had called the finished 
figure ; but, as I gazed upon it, it appeared to me that there was 
something defective — something ups.*itisfactory in the figure. I 
concluded, however, that the painter, notwithstanding what he 
had said, had omitted to give it the finishing touch. “ I intend 
this to be my best picture,” said the painter ; “ what I want 
now is a face for Pharaoh ; I have long been meditating on a 
face for Pharaoh.” .... 

‘ On the morrow my brother went again to the painter, with 
whom he dined ; I did not go with him. On his return he said, 

The painter has been asking a great many questions about you, 
and expressed a wish that you would sit to him as Pliaraoh ; he 
thinks you would make a capital Pharaoh.” “ 1 have no wish to 
appear on canvas,” said I ; ‘‘ moreover, he can find much better 
Pharaohs than myself ; and, if he wants a real Pharaoh, there is 
a certain Mr. Petulengro.” . . . . “ No,” said my brother, “ lie 
will not do, he is too short : by the by, do you not think tliat 
figure of Moses is somewhat short ? ” And then it appeared to 
me that I had thought the figure of Moses somewhat short 

‘ On the morrow my brother departed with the painter for the 
old town, and there the painter painted the mayor. I did not 
see the picture foi;* a great many years, when, chancing to be at 
the old town, I beheld it. 

‘ The original mayor was a mighty, portly man, with a bull’s 
bead, black hair,«body like that pf a dray horse, and legs and 
thighs corresponding; a mati six feet high at the least. To his 
bull s head, black l^ir, and body, the painter had done justice ; 

• * there 
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there was one point, liowever, in which the portrait did not cor- 
respond with the original — the legs were disproportionably short, 
the painter having substituted his own legs for those of the 
mayor, whicli, when I per(!cived, I rejoiced that I ha<l not con- 
sented to be painted as Pharaoh, for, if I liad, the chances are 
tliat he would have served me in exactly a similar way as he had 
served Moses and the mayor. 

^ Short legs in a heroic picture^ will never do; and, upon the 
Avholc, I think the painter's attempt at fhe heroic in painting the 
mayor of the old town a decided failure. If I am now* asked 
whether the picture would have been a heroic one, provided the 
painter had not substituted his own legs for those of the mayor, 

I must say, I am afraid not. I have no idea of malBng heroic 
pictuns out of English mayors, even with the assistance of Nor- 
man arches ; yet I am sure that capital pictures might be made 
out of l^nglish mayors, not issuing fn)m Norman arches, but 
rather from the door of the ‘ Chec-quers ’ or the ‘Urewers Three.’ 
l^he painter in question had groat comic power, which he scarcely 
ever cultivated; he would fain be a llafacl, which he never could 
l)e, when Ik; might have been something quite as good — another 
Hogarth ; the only comic piecc^vhich he ever presented to the world 
being something little inferior to the best of that illustrious master.’ 

We will not dispute Mr. I}(»rrow’s surmise, founded no doubt 
on the Mock Eleertion (though that was not painted till 1827), 
that Haydon’s real forte was the comic, and that he might 
have made — in conception at least — nearer approaches to 
Hogarth than to Raphael. We know not whether such subjects 
wer«; congenial to his nature, but they were certainly more 
within reach of his powers : they did not require elegance, 
precision, or taste ; and the natural defects of his style, loose 
execution, and extravagant i<lcas, that sliock one in the Den- 
tatus, Lazarus, or (ylirist in *thc Garden, are equally recognised, 
but more easily forgiven, in the grotesque scenes of the King’s 
Ben(*h orgies. Rut, whether it was from his defective sight, or 
from the want of manual dexterity, or finally from the woolly, 
furzy practice of lys large canvases, we lia\ e great doubts that he 
could have made any nearer approach to the simplicity and the 
distinctness of Hogarth, than he did to the higher qualities of the 
great masters after which he aspired, and which, poor man, he 
believed he had attained. We shall close our observations on 
Ills paintings with a few words on the subject of what is un- , 
doubtedly his best work — Sir Robert Peel’s Napoleon — which, 
though so much above all that we have been ^xaminin^, affords 
some traits of his peculiar character. Mr. Taylor telle-us, under 
the date of 1829, that— * 
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‘ about this time I find the first sketch of a subject which he after- 
wards painted, and with which llaydon’s name is more identified 
than with any other of his works — 1 mean Napoleon at St. Plelena 
contemplating’ the setting sun. This first sketch is marred by an 
allegorical Britannia with her lion in the clouds, which luckily he did 
not carry into the •picture! — ii. 227. 

By the picture^ Mr. Taylor evidently means Sir Robert Peel’s, 
but there was a small picture painted from this first sketch — 
minus the Britannia — of^,, which an engraving was published : of 
this his journals at the time make no mention, but two years 
later we find — « 

^ ^th Dec, 1830. — Sir Robert Peel gave me a commission .o paint 
Napoleon musing, size of life.’ — ^ii. 266. 

And his account of the Peel picture which he published on its 
exhibition, would lead one to believe that the former small picture 
was only a sketch, the success of which induced him to produce it 
on a larger scale, and he then proceeds to state the care and 
trouble he had taken to get all the details of the person and cos- 
tume {ox the picture from the most authentic sources. All this, we 
believe, was a mexepuff: the larger picture was painted from the 
smaller one, and this was painted from nothing but a little bronze 
statue. The slight mention of the first picture was, it seems, in- 
tended to slur over or soften the contradiction tluit it afforded to 
the obstinate protests of llaydon’s whole life against cabinet 
pictures and small sizes. We never saw that small picture, but, 
if our recollection of a print made from it be correct, it differed in 
no respect from the larger one; and the following account of Sir 
Robert Peel’s commission, which we heard at the time, and be- 
lieve to be authentic, confirms our recollection. The story as 
told us was this : — Sir Robert, walking in the street, was struck 
by a small print in a shop window representing Napoleon as 
looking at the last gleam of the setting sun, and was surprised 
to find that so simple and appropriate an idea should belong 
to Haydon.* He bad already been (who with a name and charac- 
ter for wealth and taste had not ?) much importuned by the un- 
fortunate artist, and had charitably relieved Ifim ; he now, with 
his usual discrimination and nice tact, thought that this would 
be a good occasion to serve him without incumbering himself with 
one of his speculative works. Here was a defined and settled 
subject which the painter would have only to copy on a larger 


* 'While theie pam are paisiiig through the preM, we learn that the idea was not 
Haydon's after nil; We areamrared by a gentleman, who lias eeen it, that in an edition 
of Mea£nienne^ of Caeimir J>elavigne, published in Paris in the year 1824, there 
ij|4 vignette of Napoleen gaaing oa|)ie sea, exactly resembling Haydon's picture. 
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canvas, and into which no crotchets or vagaries could be introduced. 
Hajdon did not much relish this. He rather wished to paint a 
different Napoleon, which he said would afford him more scope. 
This was exactly what Sir Robert was afraid of, and he pru- 
dently, and fortunately, even for the somewhat offended artist 
himself, persisted in requiring a facsimile of the thing which 
his excellent judgment had selected. 

Here we close 'all that we think j^t necessary to say of the artist. 
We see in his works and in his views *on art the same morbid 
influence as in his life and his death ; and if there be spots in 
them that approach to talent, or even common sense, such as 
portions of the Solomon, the face of Lazarus, or the Napoleon 
musing, they are obviously accidents too insulated aifll too few 
to save their author from the judgment of having been on the 
whole one of the most defective painters of his day. 

His personal character, at least as to probity, is even less satisfac- 
tory. He was, it appears, a good husband, an affectionate father, 
and — a less ordinary merit — a kind and even fond step-father ; 
his ideas of his own merit were so high that he <lid not conde- 
scend to envy any one ; and even when he could not but remark 
with some degree of mortification the successes of his acquaint- 
ances and friends — Jackson, Wilkie, Landseer, &c. — it was rather 
with wonder than resentment — no?t equidem invideo — miror magis ; 
and his spleen is rarely directed against the merits of the man, 
however violently against the depravity of public taste. What 
he may have been in ordinary social life we know not, but 
the journals afford such innumerable instances of friends made 
and lost, and yet regained, and of dupes deceived anti cheated, 
but who were still Avilling to be deceived and cheated to the 
last, that we cannot doubt tliat he must have had, under 
a decided air of vulgar arrogance, considerable plausibility, 
and even attraction — pcrhap*s natunilly — certainly when he had 
any point to carry. We must repeat, however, that his ordinary 
resources on such occ;asions were of a coarser kind — impudence 
and importunity, which he would strain till the string broke ; 
and when it did, h^ would coolly knot it up again and endeavour 
to go on playing the same tune as if nothing had happened. His 
friendly appreciation of a rival — his monstrous vanity — and his 
frequent candour, originality, and sagacity of observation, are 
curiously illustrated in the following contrast between Wilkie 
and himself : — 

‘ Wilkie’s system/ says Haydon, * was Wellington’s — principle and 
prudence, the groundworks of risk. Mine that of I^apoleon--4udacity, 
with a defiance of principle,* t/* principle was in the way. I got into 
prison: Napoleon died at St. Helena. Wellington is living and 

honoured, 
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honoured, and Wilkie has had a public dinner given liim at 1 ^ 01116 , the 
seat of art and genius, and has secured a competence ; while 1 am as-* 
poor and necessitous as ever. Let no man use evil as a means for the 
success of any scheme, however grand. Evil that good may come of 
it is the prerogative of the Deity alone^ and should never be ventured 
at by mortals* — ii. 14G. 

Who could have expected that an identification of Wilkie and 
Wellington, Buonaparte and j^aydon, would end in a maxim of 
such depth ? and, strangest of all, this maxim was solemnly re- 
peated in. a paper entitled * Last Thoughts of H. B, Haydon^ 
half’past teri* — that is, five minutes before his suicide. Thus he 
sealed by his end the inconsistency^ — the insanity of his li^e. 

Next t<5, or even beyond, tlie records f)f his artistic* Labour, the 
most prominent feature of his journals are the disgraceful 
manoeuvres by which he endeavoured to escape from the pecu- 
niary difficulties in which his folly and improvidence had ‘ steeped 
him to the very lips.’ There is more in these journals about 
£. s. d, than, we believe, are to be found in all the biographies 
of English artists put together ; and in llaydon’s case, whenever it 
came to a question of payment, they were only the symbols of 
Lies — Shifts — Dishonesty. He seems to have out-Sherid;med 
Sheridan. In breaking promises he was stronger than Her- 
cules. He ^ robbed Peter to pay Paul ’ — and di(l not pay Paul 
— nay, he cozened Paul into paying I^eter. 

We spare our readers the odious details of this nature which 
swarm especially in the last volume, but they will not he offended 
at one specimen in which professions of honour and acts of 
knavery are ludicrously blended : — 

‘ Feb. 3, 1843. — In an hour and a half I had 10/. to pay upon my 
honour^ and only 21, 15^. in my pocket. I drove away to Newton 
and paid him the 21. 15^., and borrowed 10/. 1 then drove away to 

my other friend, and paid him the 10/. and borrowed 5/. more — hut 
felt relieved I had not broke my honour /’ — iii. 223. 

FalstafF would not have talked so disrespectfully of honour if 
he could have guessed that it could have helped a man having 
only 21. 15 «. to satisfy two creditors and to return with a balance 
of 5 /. in his jK)cket. The sums are small, but in the dexterity of 
the thing old Sherry never accomplished a greater feat. 

We are sorry to say that we ourselves could supply some other 
ludicrous and some lamentable instances of a similar charac'ter, 
but, as w'e have said, his own journals arc full of them ad nau- 
seam. There is one class of them, however, which requires dis- 
tinct reprobation i he had the unpardonable dishonesty of inducing 
some of the young and inexperienced pupils whom his preten- 
sions exdSi faifaronnades had procured him to sign bills, on which 
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he raised money, leaving the poor youths and their families to get 
out of the scrape how best they could. The conclusion of this 
humiliating chapter of his life is that he lived in an agony of 
pecuniary difficulties, amounting, as he tells us over and over 
again, to madness^ and that certainly was sufficient to have pro- 
duced it in a sounder mind. He was in custody of bailiffs and 
in sponging-houses oftener than we can reckon up ; he was four 
times in j)rison, -and twice passed through the Insolvent Courts, 
without having paid his creditors a penpy ; and he died at least 
3000/, in debt — and tliis after having rcc'cived more benevolent 
patronage (which we distinguish from a mere purchasing patron- 
age), more pecuniary assistance, more indulgence, more liberality, 
and in fact more charity, than any artist that we have dither read 
or heard of. 

Wc must now say a few words of his literary efforts. His 
father had been, we have heard, connec ted with the newspaper 
press, and may have given him a turn that way. His first at- 
tempts were some skirmishes with Mr. Leigh Hunt in his own 
paper (the Examiner) on artistic points, in which he proclaims 
lujtiscif the victor ; but he soon drew his goosequill weapon in his 
own cpiarrel. The Academy bad hung his Dentatus in the ante- 
room, in cjuito as good a place, we tlien thought, and still think, 
as it deserved, and wliicli we believe it owed rather to the name 
of the patron, Lord Mulgrave, tlian to the merit of the picture. 
To this cruel, this shameful injustice, as he called it, Haydon 
attril)uted, not only the failure of that picture, but the blasting 
of all the hopes and prospects of his whole subsequent life ; 
and jnore immediately a difference with Sir George Tleuumont 
about the dimensions of a subject from Macbeth, which Haydon 
persisted most perversely in painting of a size too big for Sir 
George's walls, and which, in fact, when his good-nature was, 
we may say, bullied into takiftg the picture?, was so large that it 
could only be hung on the staircase of his country-house. 
About this time, too, Mr. Payne Knight had given some very 
dc'preciatory, and certainly mistaken, opinions on the Elgin 
marbles,* which IJjaydon affected to take under his special pro- 
tec^tioii ; and, sore with his own grievances, in which he somehow 
blc*ndecl Payne Knight, he declared war against the Patrons, 
t)io Connoisseurs, the Academy, and the v.liole artistic world : — 

^ Exasperated by the neglect of my family, tormented by the con- 
sciousness of debt, cut to the heart by the cruelty of Sir George, 
fearful of the severity of my landlord, and enraged at the insults from 
the Academy, I became furious. An attack on the. Academy and its 
abominations darted into my head. I began by refuting an article by 


• See Q, liev,f v. xiv., p. 633. 
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Payne Knight on Barry in the Edinburgh Review, which came out in 
the previous year. 

‘ To expose the ignorance of a powerful patron (thus offending the 
patrons), and to attack the Academy (thus insuring an alliance of the 
Academicians with the patrons), would have been at any time the very 
worst and most impolitic thing on earth. I should have worked away 
and been quiet. My picture rose veiy high, and was praised. The 
conduct of Sir George was severely handled. People of fashion were 
beginning to feel sympathy. Ir. fact, had I been quiet, my picture 
would have sold, the prize of three hundred guineas would have been 
won, and in a short time I might in some degree have recovered the 
shock his caprice had inflicted. # 

‘ But, no : I was unmanageable. The idea of being a Luther or 
John Kndx in art got the better of my reason. Leigh Hunt encouraged 
my feelings; and without reflection, and in spite of Wilkie's entreaties, 
I resolved to assault. “ Hunt,” said Wilkie, “ gets his living by such 
things ; you will lose all chance of it. It is all very fine to be a 
reformer ; but be one with your pencil, and not with your pen.” ’ — 
i. 163-4. 

All bis other friends gave the same advice as the wise and 
gentle Wilkie, but poor Haydon was incapable of taking advice 
even from adversity^ that general tamer of the human breast.’ 
He continued during the rest of his life to write on these subjects 
with considerable dogmatism and wearying pertinacity. We had 
incessant appeals on behalf of ‘ high art * and of the necessity of 
* public patronage,’ but they ceased to command any attention 
as soon as the public saw in Haydon’s own canvases what he 
considered ‘ high artf' and that the chief exercise of ‘ public 
patronage ’ that he proposed was the purchase of his own unsale- 
able works and the employment of his own unmanageable 
pencil. Mr. Taylor, not without hesitation, asks us to allow to 
Haydon at least the merit of having rung the bell to the recent 
improvement of the public taste oA subjects of art, and especially 
to ther decorations of public ed[ificcs as commenced in the new 
Houses of Parliament. We are somewhat sceptical as to the tm- 
provement. On the points of taste and execution we must suspend 
our judgment till we see not only what is don^i but how, when the 
first novelty is over, these works will appear deserving of the — 
we may call it — eternity for which they are destined. Haydon 
himscli would have been shocked at the idea that the taste of 
the nation was to be for ever embodied in the productions of 
West, or Northcote, or Fuseli: will another generation be more 
tolerant of the artists of the present day? We can only 
say that we agnse with Haydon that the grand exhibition of 
cartoons in Westminster Hall affords but little hope that the 
adornments of the Parliamentary Palace will stand the test of 
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time any better than ‘ the sprawling saints of Verrio and Laguerre,’ 
which were the admiration of the beginning of the last century — 
the ridicule of its middle days — and the neglect, if not contempt, 
of its conclusion. We do not think that the climate of our 
country, the capacity of our public edifices, or the genius of our 
people, is favourable to this style of decoration, and we fear that 
the greatest advantage to be hoped from it — the emploj'ment of 
a dozen artists practising a style incompatible with domestic 
decoration, and therefore incapable of supplying an adequate 
personal livelihood to its professors — wifi not at all fulfil tbfe ex- 
pectations that are formed fwOT h. Where, if we may venture to 
ask so simple and so merely practical a question, are walls to be 
found to afford space, and, of course, employment, that«is to say, 
bread, to the new generation of artists whom we are endeavouring 
to rear in this department ? In short, we doubt the mere material 
practicability of any such general scheme, and we are equally 
suspicious that, to whatever degree we attempt it, an appeal to 
the next generation may reverse our judgment, and decide that 
bare walls would do less discredit to jhe national taste than the 
things with which Haydon’s theory of * high art’ would cover 
them. , 

We throw out these considerations with tlie less reluctance 
because we cannot discover that, of the many Ministers, States- 
men, Patrons, and lovers of the art, whom Haydon so incessantly 
solicited on this subject (iii. 175), any one appeared disposed to 
countenance the general principle of public patronage on the 
scale and in the style in which it was advocated. 

We now arrive at a new and even more painful phase of the 
poor man’s mania. In the midst of all these wild and wayward 
extravagances, and these reiterated instances of culpable miscon- 
duct, we arc at first startled, and afterwards shocked, at the intro- 
duction of frequent and energetic prayer — shocked, we say, 
because these solemn addresses to God are grievously misplaced 
in such a journal, and are themselves too often conceived in a 
tone the very reverse ot what a really devout spirit would 
have prompted. God forbid that we should under-value the 
feeling that ought^in all circumstances, but especially in our 
troubles and adversities, to seek for Divine protection and sup- 
port; but the piety of a well-regulated mind is secret, spon- 
taneous, unostentatious — it docs not compose elaborate forms of 
prayer, copy them carefully into journals, and leave them to 
executors for publication, mixed up with all the promiscuous 
trash of common life,* On this subject Mr. T£^lor says — 

‘I liave 

« It cannot be too often noticed that the collection and publication of Df, Johnson’s 

“ prayers 
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I have inserted this and other like utterances of devotion that my 
readers may see what Haydon's prayers were — how compounded of 
submission and confidence, and in their constant demand for success 
and personal distinction how unlike that simple and general form of 
petition which Christ has left us as the model of supplication to our 
Father who is in heaven. Haydon prays as if he would take heaven 
by storm ; and tJiough he often asks for humility, I do not observe that 
the demands for this gift bear any proportion to those for glories and 
triumphs. Ilis very piety had s/^mething stormy, arrogant, and self- 
assertive in it. He went cyi so praying from his arrival in London to 
the very time of his death ; and throughout his prayers are of the same 
tenor. I shall not therefore think ^t necessary to introduce them in 
future, unless when they are so interwoven with extracts that 1 cannot 
honestly separate them.’ — ii. 41. 

Mr. Taylor lias not adhered to this judic’ious resolution : he 
has subsequently given a great deal more of these imprecatory 
prayers than could be, in any view, necessary ; and which, w'c 
think, must produce a most painful sensation in the mind of every 
reader. We shall not be led to follow his example ; but we 
think it right to give two or three short specimens of this strange 
style of devotion, as corroborative of our opinion of his habitual 
state of mind. It was his custom <o inaugurate all his important 
movements (and frequently the most trivial) with a prayer. Here 
is that on the opening of his exhibition of Lazarus : — 

‘ O God, Thou who hast brought me to the point, bring me tlirough 
that point. Grant, during the exhibition, nothing may happen to dull 
its success, but that it may go on in one continual stream of irhimphaiit 
success to the last instant. O God, Thou knowest I am in the clutches 
of a villam : grant me the power entirely to get out of them, for Jes^is 
Christ's sake. Amen. And subdue the evil disposition of that vil- 
lain, so that I may extricate myself from Lis power, without getting 
further into it. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, with all 
my soul.’ — ii. 47. 

There is no reason to suppose that he was in the hands of any 
villain : the creditor may have been a lenient, perhaps an indul- 
gent one — for the extent of indulgence that Haydon received 
from his creditors in general, even those he us^d worst, is hardly 
to be believed ; and we often find him one day abusing a man 
for his rigour whom next day he thanks as a benefactor. 

Again : — 

prayers by Dr. Strahan was surreptitious and without the slightest authority from 
Johnson himself. They were occasional prayers which he probably wrote out and 
kept by him for future use and reference, and of which he undoubtedly did not and 
never would in any st^e of mind have sanctifnifd the publication. They were no 
doubt of tliat class of .papers of which, when Boswell asked him how he would have 
felt if he had carried tn^m otf, Johnson sai<i, *1 believe I should have gone mad.* 
Dr. Strahan’s publication war whofi^y unjustifiable. 


‘ June 
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‘ June 1st. — O God, I thank Thee that this day I have safely placed 
my cartoons in Westminster Hall. Prosper them ! It is a great day 
on my mind and soul. 1 thank Thee 1 have lived to see this day. 
Sparc my Ufe^ 0 Lord^ until I have shown Thy strength unto this 
generation^ and Thy power unto that which is to corned — ^iii. 229. 

By and by comes a reflection, of which the moral is more ob- 
vious than the modesty : — 

‘ 17th. — Perhaps (jod may punish me, as he did Napoleon^ as an 
example, for pursuing a great object \^tli less regard to moral principle 
than became a Christian — that is, raising money to get thsough, 
careless of the means of repaying ; though I had reason to liope the 
aristocracy would liavc helped me, by purchasing, to keep my word/ 
— iii. 230. ^ 

He cliooses to forget that the aristocracy, and the democracy too, 
had helped and helped him till he had wearied them with never- 
endinir improvidence and never-mending incapacity ; yet he pur- 
sued the same reckless course even when all reasonable hope was 
exliausted — everything was exhausted except his self-sufficiency 
and these wayward formulas of devotion. Sometimes they burst 
out into raging insanity : — 

‘ Alexander the Great [one of his last abortions] was before me. 
A mutton chop on the coals. *. . . . My chop was cooked to a 
tee ; I ate it like a Ped Indian, and drank the cool translucent 
Avith a gusto a wine connoisseur knows not. I then thought the 
distant cloud Avas too much ailvanced ; so toning it down with 
black, 1 liit tlie mark, and pronounced the Avork done. lo Pcean / 
and I fell 07i my hneeSj and thanked God, afid bowed my forehead 
and touched the ground^ and sprung up, my heart beating at the anti- 
cijiation of a greater AVork, and a more terrific struggle. 

‘ This is B. K. Haydon — the rcid man — way he live a thousand 
years ! and here he sneezed. Lucky ! ’ — iii. 244. 

Wc haA’e really some compunction in copying these things, 
the number and extravagance .of wliich, even after Mr. Taylor^s 
wholesale curtailment and expuigation, are beyond what any one 
could haA’e imagined. We shall conclude with one which, though 
short, seems to us the essence of his madness. He expects that 
the Deity is to avenge his quarrel with the Boyal Commissioners ; 
but he seenis almost in doubt Avhich, his Heavenly Champion or 
the Commissioners, may have the best of it : — 

‘ I trust in God, and w^c shall see Avho is roost powerful — H e or the 
Royal Commission. We shall see ! ’ — iii. 302. 

The result of this supposed trial of strength was the most 
miserable year of the poor man*s life, terminating in his more 
miserable death I The competition for designs, to embellish the 
new Houses of Parliament had accomplished what had hem the 
professed object of his whole life, and afforded him the test 
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which he had so passionately desired of his self-conceived 
powers. The result was— as every one, we believe, who knew 
the man and his works expected — a total, a humiliating failure. 
It probably broke his heart, though he was too obstinate to con- 
fess that it subdued his Sjpirit. It moreover destroyed the hopes 
with which he had continued to inspire the few indulgent be- 
lievers in his genius who had hitherto helped him through his 
difficulties. He now attempted again, as he h^d often done be- 
fore, a separate exhibition dQ his recent works ; here, too, the 
failure was complete. Then come the approach and consum- 
mation of the final catastroplic, traced up to the last moment 
with as steady a hand and not less apparent rationality than any 
former portion of these melancholy records. This moribund 
nan-ative we shall now transcribe, with little interruption or 
abridgment, to its sad conclusion. 

‘ May 5th, 1846. — Came home in excruciating anxiety, not being 
able to raise the money for my rent for ttie [Exhibition] Hall, and 
found a notice from a broker for a quarter’s rent from Newton my 
old landlord for twenty-two years. For a moment my brain was con- 
fused. 1 had paid him half, and therefore there w'as only 10/. left. 1 
went into the painting-roorn in great misery of mind. That so old a 
friend should liave chosen such a monient to do such a thing is painful.’ 

« « 

* June 11th. — I have 15/. to pay to-morrow without a shilling. 
How I shall manage to get seven hours’ peace for work, and yet satisfy 
my creditors, Heaven only knows. 30/., Newton, on the 25th — 
31/. 17a*. 6d., Newman, same day — 26/. 10 a*., Coutts, on the 24th — 
29/. I6s. 9d,, Gillotts, on the 29th — 17/. 10«. 6d. to baker: in all, 
186/. 14^. \0d. this month, with only 18^. in the house; nothing 
coming in ; all received ; one large picture painting and tliree more 
getting ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In God alone 1 trust in humi- 
lity.’— iii. 315-16. 

‘ 12th. — O God I carry me through the evils of this day. Amen. 

* 13th. — Picture much advancecT; but my necessities are dreadful, 

•owing to my failure at the Hall. In God alone 1 trust to bring me 
through, and extricate me safe and capable of paying my way. O 
God ! it is hani, this struggle of forty-years, but Thy wiU, and not 
mine, be done, if it save the art in the end. O Gbd, bless me through 
all my pictures, the four remaining, and grant nothing on earth may 
^top the completion of the six. , 

^ 16th . — \ sat fr^m two till five, staring at my picture like an idiot. 
My brain pressed down by anxiety and anxious looks of my dear Mary 
and children, whom I was compelled to inform. 1 dined after having 
raised money on all o«nr silver to keep us from want in case of acci- 
dents. % • # * 

‘ I had written jto Slf Peel, Duke of Beaufort, and Lord 
Brougiiam, saying X ha4, a Jbf^vy sum to pay. 


'Who 
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^nd blazed out into a frank confession of the real object of the 
Reformers : — 

‘ The success of American independence has been the torch which 
has lighted the world for the last fifty years. It will now never cease 
blazing till cheap g*ovcrnments are established. The Coronation of 
George I F. may be considered the setting-sun of that splendid impo- 
sition — Monarchy ^ — ii. 289. 

Such opinions brought their profjssor into communication with 
the Rirminghain Trades’ Unions, whojp tlie VVliigs had excited 
and trained into a formidable array with the object of carrying 
the Reform Hill by physical fon^ce^ if all other moans should fail. 
Haydon, whose patriotism did not make him forget the only 
object that we believe ever very seriously occupied liis thoughts 
— that of getting employment and money — endeavoured to raise a 
su!>scripti()u at liirmingliain for a picture to represent the meeting 
of those Unions at IVewhall Hill, near that town. A subscrip- 
tion was coinuicnced, and Haydon — not unnaturally, we think 
— a])plied to Lord Grey to countenance it. It seems that Mr. 
I’aylor does not give us this portion of Haydon’s journal in ex- 
tei/so, but intercalates the following observation of his own: — 

‘ Haydon, with his usual audacity, wrote to Loid (irey to ask his 
])atronag(* for the picture. This was, course, nt once refused; but 
the refusal, w hich approved itself on refiectiou to the painter’s better 
judgment — [poor 1 Jay don’s judgment !] — was softened by Earl Grey’s 
readiness to give any assistance in his power to a painting on any sub- 
ject eonneeied with the lleforni Bill to which the same objections did 
not aj)[)Jy.’ — ii. 308. 

W(' do not dispute Haydon’s audacity, but on this occasion we 
think lic had good warrant for his apj>Iication ; for Mr. Taylor 
tells us that Haydon’s account of his communications with the 
leaders of the Unions makes some curious disclosures, and shows 
liow near in their opinion mitters were then to a revolution^ and 
presently after it appears that one of the reinstated cabinet minis- 
ters — Lord Durham, Lord Grey’s son-in-law — told Mr. Attwood, 
the leader of the Unions, that ‘ they owed their places to them ’ 
(jb. 310). There ^was surely no great audacity in asking Lord *■ 
Grey to countenance a picture of an event to which his colleague 
and son-in-law confessed they owed their places. When, how- 
ever, Haydon produced his sketch of the Unions’ meetings to 
his Lordship, he found that — ^ 

‘ Lord Grey did not speak of the Unions as ke ought. He seemed 
to think them subjects beueath my pencil ; and when 1 put my sketch 
into his hand, he replaced it in mine without a wOrd||[ — ii. 312. 

We are not at all surprised at Lord Grey’s reluctance to see any 
memorial of that scandalous and indeed = tieasonable transaction, 
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nor that he should have been glad to escape from all further con- 
cern with the Trades’ Unions by proposing to the painter a less 
ticklish subject — the great Reform dinner in Guildhall. There 
is no doubt that he and some of his colleagues were frightened 
at the storm they had raised. Even the morning after the tri- 
umphal banquet^ Haydon found that — 

^ Lord Grey was shaken .... the ministers all seeming afraid of the 
people.* — ii. 313. ^ • 

The collecting the portraits for that picture brought Haydon into 
what was his great delight — communication with eminent men ; 
and while his pencil was employed on their features, his pen 

made sketches of their manners and talk : — 

• 

‘ There is,* says Mr. Taylor, ‘ much in these transcripts of opinions, 
judgments, impressions, scandals, and on dits^ which might figure very 
effectively in a chronique galante^ or a secret history of the time ; but 
the period is too recent to admit free use of such confidence, even if it 
were fair to make public what was certainly never meant to meet the 
public eye.’ — ii. 333. 

We have nothing to say against the principle thus laid down, but 
that we are at a loss to reconcile it with what Mr. Taylor has 
done throughout all the rest of Ihe publication. If by ‘ not 
being meant to meet the public eye ’ he means not meant, by 
Haydon^ it is at variance with both Haydon’s and Mr. Taylor’s 
explicit declarations that he meant it all to be printed ; if it 
means ‘ not by Haydon^ s interlocutors^ then we ask Mr. Taylor 
whether he thinks that Sir George Beaumont, Sir Charles Long, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the Duke of Well- 
ington, and a hundred others, could have wished, or meant, or 
imagined, that their accidental observations should be exposed 
‘ to the public eye,’ any more than Lord Grey or Lord 
Durham. Our readers will not fail to observe the exact period at 
which Mr. Taylor’s scruples appear to begin and end. 

We think it right to enter this slight protest against what 
seems to us like a unilateral delicacy — though practically there 
seems little to complain of. Our specimens oi this portion of 
the work shall be confined to a few prominent names of persons 
now no more. 

^ Lord Melbourne is the most delightful sitter of any, and I am 
always brilliant with him. He seems equally pleased with me. I feel 
at my ease. He is a shrewd man, and is not satisfied with random 
reasons. I was talking about art, and he brought me to an anchor for 
a minute by asidng me a question that required reflection to refute, and 
set me thinkW^^^' fae was mne.* — ^ii: 331. 

‘ October, lS;h. TLord Melbourne relished my stories, and was ex- 
tremely afbble and atniabie. He has a fine h^^ mid looked refined 

and 
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and handsome. As he was leaving he saw Birmingham sketch: I 
question if he exactly relished it ; it might be my fancy.’ — ii. 320. 

It was not fancy — Lord Melbourne was at least as reluctant 
as Lord Grey to be associated with the Birmingham Unions. 
When he soon after became First Minister, his easy good-nature 
tolerated Haydon’s importunity, which his shrewdness and gaiety 
easily bafHed. Lord Melbourne had found him out, and was 
amused at his extravagance : — ^ 

^ Lord Melbourne seemed to have a notion that 1 was a disappointed 
enthusiast, whom he found it amusing to listen to, however absurd it 
miglit be to adopt my plans.’ — ii. 332. 

This fortunate disposition of being amused at what bored other 
people was one of Lord Melbourne’s ha})py qualities : — 

‘ November lltli. The scene at the Lord Mayor’s dinner at Guild- 
liall last night was exquisite. ... In the ball-room I said to Lord S., 

Ijord Melbourne enjoys it,” “ There is nothing Lord Melbourne 
does not enjoy,” said he. 

• Can there be a finer epitaph on a man ? It is true of Lord Mel- 
bourne, who is all amiability, good-humour, and simplicity of mind.’ — 
ii. 347-8. 

The following touches of Lord A1 thorp are characteristic : — 

‘ 1 8th. Lord Althorp sat to me in Downing-street. He is not so 
conversational as Lord Melbourne, but the essence of good nature. 

I said ‘‘ My Lord, for the first time in my life, I scarcely slept when 
Lord drey was out during the Bill; w^ere you not deeply anxious?” 

1 don’t know,” said Lord Althorp, “ I am never very anxious.” 
Lord Althorp seems heavy. I tried to excite him into conversation.’ 
~ii. 321-2. 

He certainly was not brilliant, but he had good sense, and made 
one of the soundest practical objections to Haydon’s theory of 
public patronage : — 

‘ lie said, “ Would premiuinsi be a good plan ? ” “ No, my Lord, 

commissions are best.” Sometimes f said he, pictures make a great 
dash and are forgotten. Government might commit itself. Fifty 
years^ I think^ ou^ht to pass before a picture is bought^ ’ — ii. 329-30. 

Lord Althorp deeply offended the dignity of the Historical-'"’ 
Painter by appointing to meet him and an engraver at the same 
hour. Haydon takes his revenge : — 

‘ Lord Althorp, who is a heavy man, stood up for the head, that the 
engraver might touch it. The graceless way in ^hich he stood was 
irresistible. I could paint a picture of such humour as would ruin 
me.’ — ii. 33. 

But he was soon propitiated by Lord Althorp »good humour, and 
records with pleasure 

< a remarkable evidence of Lord Althorp’s goodness of heart. 


‘The 
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‘ The Whigs had been d g Attwood for a radical and a fool^ 

and begging me not to put him in. 

‘ Lord Althorp said, “ Oh yes, he was prominent in the cause. He 
ought to be in.” 'Jliis was noble ; all party feelings vanished in his 
honest heart.’ — ii. 344. 

The objection to Mr. Attwood must, we suppose, have arisen 
from the same politic but ungrateful desire that Lords Grey and 
Medbourne had already shown of repudiating the alliance with 
Unions, now that it had done Fts work. 

‘ THe Lord Advocate (Jeffrey) amused me delightfully, and talked 
incessantly ; but there is a sharp, critical discovery of what is defectix e 
ill nature whicli is not agreeable. He descrilied Lortl AltJiorp’s i*c- 
ception of him last May, when he called to ask wliat he should do about 
his resignation, which was quite gmphic. Lord Althorp’s secretary 
could not give him any information, and l^ord Althorp desired he 
would walk up stairs. Up Jeffrey walked. Lord Althorp liad just 
done washing, and one arm was bare above the elbow and rather Jiairy. 
His rajsor was in the other, and he was about to shave. Well, Mr. 
Advocate,” said bis Lordship, “ I have the pleasure to inform you 
that we are no longer his Ma jesty’s ministers. AVe sent in onr resigna- 
tions, and tlicy are accepted.” AVlicii they returned, Jeffrey called 
again. He was looking over his fowjirig-jiieces, and said to Jeffrey, 
“ Confound these political affairs ; all my locks are got out of order,” 
in his usual gruinbJing, lazy way.’— ii. 33(1-7. 

The following sketch is highly characteristic : — 

‘O’ConneH’s appearance was on the wliole hilarious and good- 
natured. But there was a cunning look. lie has an eye lik(* a 
weasel. Light seemed hanging at the bottom, and he looked out with 
a searching ken, like Brougham, something, but not w'itli his depth of 
insight. 

‘ I was first shown into his private room. A shirt hanging by the 
fire, a hand-glass tied to the window'-bolt, papers, liats, brnshe-j, wet 
towels, and tlirty shoes, gave intiinatior^ of “ Dear Ireland.” After a 
few moments O’Connell rolled in, in a morning-gown, a loose black 
handkerchief tic*d round his neck, God kttows how, a wig and a forag- 
ing cap bordered with gold lace. As a specimen of character ho 
began, ‘‘ Mr. Haydon, you and I must understand other altout 

this picture. They say I must pay for this Hkenqjss.” Not at all, 
Sir.” This is the only thing of the sort that has liappened to me.’ — 
ii. 351. 

‘ 7th. — Lord Ebrington came, and a very delightful sitting w^e had. 
1 asked him about Napoleon. He said he acknowledged the massacre 
at Jaffa without the. least compunction, though he did not think him 
bloodthirsty.’ — ii. 336. 

On the subjechiof Buonaparte, .tbe following extract will not 
lail to interest our readers as the authentic evidence of that able 
and high-minded offieori^. whom. the country has just lost — Sir 
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Georjc^e Cockbum — as to that portion of Buonaparte’s history 
with which Sir Georare was personally connected. AVe inifrht 
also adduce it as a proof of the fidelity of Haydon’s notes, for the 
main facts and many of the expressions are given as we have 
more than once heard them frojn the lips of our distinguished 
friend : — 

‘3ls ^. — Last day of August. Sir George Cockbuni sat three- 
quarters of an hour at tlic Admiralty, T was dctcrmiried to bring him 
out about Napoleon; so, after a little pjelimiiiary cliat, said, “ Sir 
George, this is an opportunity which may never occur again. Afay E 
ask you one or two questions? ” ^ nu may.” “ AVhy did voii think 

meanly of Napoleon ? ” “ IMl tell you,” said he. “ AYhen 1 went to 

him with Lord Keith, T went prejiared to admire him. F>e behaved 
violently ; said 1 should pass over his radarre, that he would uot go to 
St. Helena, and so forth. Not caring for all this, 1 said, At what 
hour shall I send the boat ?” I iorget Sir George’s continuation, for 
tlie servant earne in. After answering the servant, rather nettled at 
the interriiptiori, he \vent on to say, I came at the hour next day, to 
take hirji on board the Ilellerophon, prepared to use force, and ready 
e\'eii for bloodshed. To my utter wonder he skipped away, and went 
oji board without a word. After all those threats, what do yon think 
of that ? At dinner he talked* indecently before women, and burst 
forth, and gave me a whole liistory of his Egyptian campaign, pufling 
himself grossly. In fact, he would talk of nothing but himself. AVhen 
Ave g»)t to St. Helena, we rode out to choose a situation. He wished 
to have tlie house in wliieh a family were mstmitiy, 1 explained that 
a Aveck’s notice was only decent. He said that he could sleep under a 
tent. As they rode down the hill 1 sltoAved him the room I meant to 
occupy. Napoleon said, “ That is the very room 1 sJiould like so it 
Avas given up to Jiim, Then lie complained of the sentries ; tJiey were 
AvitlidraAvii, and sergeants put instead. 'rJien he complained of them, 
and gave his honour, if tJiey AA^ere removed, he Avould never violate his 
limits. I yielded, and that very night he Avent into the town, lie 
then asked for the four thousand Napoleons taken from him, Avhicli 
Avas granted : and he bought up 'all the gold lace and green baize in 
the town to dress up his suite, and spent days in carving and arranging 
this gold lace. Now these are my reiisoiis for thinking meanly of hira^ 
He told me lies repeatedly ; and, after granting liim iiiy own room 
his oAvn request, heVrote the Government that he hail been forced into 
one room.” ’ — iii. 236-7. 

The rest of our space must be dedicated to what Haydon 
tells us of his intercourse with the Duke ol^Wellington, It is 
not, as our readers will believe, of much importance, but it 
develops some of the minor traits of the Duke’s character, of ’ 
whom it itiay be truly said that, being the greatest in great things, 
he was still great even in the smallest. 

Wo have already seen that Haydon was ill the habit of worry- 
ing 
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ing every man who had anything like a name ; and he, of course, 
assailed the Duke of Wellington with tenfold importunity. The 
painter was by nature extremely impressionable, and high deeds 
mingled themselves up in his head with high art. He accord- 
ingly had (in spite of his short Reform fever) an enthusiastic 
admiration of the Duke, which seems to have stimulated the 
natural intrusiveness of his character. 

The Duke — besides his dislike to the tedium of sitting^ 
which he would overcome on ^hat he thought proper occasions 
— had*, as was well knowfi, two decided principles — he would not 
submit to be made an object of painters’ or printscllers’ specula- 
tions^ and he shrunk intuitively from being made a party to any- 
thing that»should look like his own glorification. When the contest 
about placing his statue on the Green Park arch was going on, 
Haydon obtruded on him a sketch of some plan of his own : the 
Duke replied : — 

^ Ix)ndon, August 11th, 1838. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. ITaydon, 
and returns the draAving enclosed in his note of the 10th. 

‘ The Duke is the man of all men in England who lias tiie least to 
do with the affair which is the subject of Mr. Ilaydon’s letter to him.’ 
— iii. 88. 

While the Nelson monument was in agitation, Haydon again 
attacked the Duke, who happened to be one of the committee. 
The Duke replied cpigrammatically : — 

‘London, 24th May, 1839. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. 
The Duke is a member of the Committee for the execution of the plan 
for the erecting a monument to the memory of the late Lord Nelson. 
He is not the Committee, nor the Secretary to the Committee^ and, 
above all, not the Corresponding Secretary^ — iii. 98. 

Boys the printseller commissioned Haydon to paint the Duke 
musing on the field of Waterloo, as a pendent to the Napoleon. 
This directly crossed both the feelings which we have just men- 
tioned, and he answered laconically, ‘ that he hoped Mr. Haydon 
<^would excuse him.’ Haydon was not to b^ so repulsed : he 
wrote again. No answer. At last, Haydon — by some under- 
hand means — got sketches of his clothes and equipments, and 
by their help advanced the picture to a state at which he had 
the folly to tell tha Duke of the misconduct of his servants, and 
invite him to ratify it by inspecting the picture. This produced 
the following answer : — 

• ‘ London, February 7th, 1835. 

‘ Sir,*— I received ^ last night your letter of the 6th, iu which you 
inform me that you had applied to and obtained from my servant one 

of 
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of my coats, and that you had painted a picture of me which you 
wished me to see, and which was ready for the engraver. 

^ You wrote to me on the 19th January to inform me that you had 
received a commission to paint a picture of me. 1 told you in answer 
that 1 had not time to sit for a picture. You then wrote to desire that 
I would order my servant to let you see my coat, &c., to which letter 
1 gave no answer. You thought proper, however, to go to my ser- 
vant, and procure from him one of my coats, &c., without any order or 
consent on my psert, and you now come to me to desire me to inspect 
the picture before it goes to the engraver. 

‘ I have no objection to any gentleman fainting any picture of me 
that he may think proper ; but if I am to have any tiling to say to the 
picture, either in the way of sitting, or sending a dress, or in any other 
manner, I consider myself, and shall be considered by otiiers, as re- 
sponsible for it. 

‘ I must say that I by no means approve of the subject of the pic- 
ture which you have undertaken to paint. Paint it if you please, but 
1 will have nothing to say lo it. 

‘ To paint the Emperor Kapoleon on the rock of St. Helena is quite 
a difiereiit thing from painting me on the field of battle of Waterloo. 
The Emperor Napoleon did not consent to be painted. But 1 am to 
be supposed to consent ; and, moreover, I, on the field of battle of 
Waterloo, am not exactly in th^ situation in which Napoleon stood on 
the rock of St. Helena. 

^ But a painter should be an historian, a philosopher, a politician, as 
well as a poet and a man of taste. Now, if you will consider the sub- 
ject of the picture to which you desire me to be a party in the year 
1835, in any one of these characters, you will see full reason why you 
should not choose that subject, and why I shoidd not consent to be a 
party to the picture. — I have the honour, &c. &c., Wellington.' 

Haydon, with incomparable audacity, returned to the charge; 
but the Duke was inflexible, and after three or four more letters 
from his indefatigable assailant, was forced to close the cor- 
respondence by a more cmpiiatic answer, June 27tb, 1839, 

^ hoping tliat he will have sdme cessation of note-writing about 
pictures. 

^ The Duke knows nothing about the picture Mr. Haydon proposes 
to paint. 

^ At all events, Ife must decline to lend to anybody his clothes, arms, 
and equipments.’ — iii. 103. 

We doubt whether the great Dispatches afford a stronger in- 
stance of the Duke’s good taste, good sens^^ and, above all, of 
his inexhaustible patience, than this correspondence with so 
vexatious and obstinate a persecutor. * 

But in the autumn of the same year a numbe];^of principal gentle- 
men in Liverpool resolved to adorn their c&ty with a picture of 

the 
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the Duke, and some active friends of Haydon procured him the 
commission. The chairman of the committee ad<lressed the 
Duke in due form, and the Duke deeming: this a public compli- 
ment with which he ought to comply, consented, and promised 
to sit when he should have leisure. Meanwhile Haydon was 
proceeding with the picture, and endeavoured to draw the Duke 
into some personal interference with its details. The Duke was 
true to his principle, and declined to have anything to do with 
the picture, but to sit as he had ^promised the gentlemen of Liver- 
pool ; and, in fact, he ne^er saw it. 

At last, however, Haydon's great wish was completely ful- 
filled — the Duke invited him to \f^almer Castle, where he would 
sit to him 4 and accordingly, on the 11th October, 1839, Haydon 
‘ made his appearance tlierc, and was treated with an atten- 
tion which obliterated all recollection of the correspondence ; 
and at the close of the fourth evening, as he took his leave, the 
Duke said, ‘ I hope you are satisfied. Good bye.’ We wish 
we had room for every word of his notes of these four days : 
we must content ourselves with noticing some of the more general 
incidents and observations, partly to correct and partly to confirm 
them ; — ^ 

‘ The Duke talked of Buonaparte and tlie Ahho dii Pradt, and said, 
There was nothing like hearing both sides.” Du Pradt, in his book 
(ho was a fureur de ruemoires), says that, uhilst a certain conversation 
took place at Warsaw between him and Napoleon, the Emperor was 
taking notes. At Elba, Napoleon told Douglas, who told ihe Duke, 
that the note he was taking was a note to Maret (Duke of Bassaiio), as 
follows : “ Renvoyez ce coqnin la a son Archevvque \^Arch€vvclie\^^ 
So,” said the Duke, always hear l)oth sides.” ’ 

There is here some mistake. Dc 'Pradt, in his book, says 
nothing about the Emperor’s ‘ taking notes,’ and he does tell that 
Napoleon had written to Maret to recall De Pradt, and send him 
back in disgrace to his diocese. There is no discrepancy at all 
between the Emperor and the Abbe. 

‘ The Duke said, when he came through Paris in 1814, Madame 
Stael had a grand party to meet him. Du Pradt was there. In 
conversation he said, Europe owes her salvation to one noan.” But 
before he gave me time to look foolish,” added the Duke, Du Pradt 
put his hand on his own breast, and said, * C'est moi ! ’ ” ’ — ib. 111. 

Here again there is some confusion in Haydon’s note of the 
anecdote. The expression attributed to the Duke—* before I 
had time to look foolish ^ — sounds like a kind of> anticipating 
vanity from which Jbe was entirely exempt; on the contrary, he 
would be reinaskal^y and notoriously deaf to any such insinua- 
tions 
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tions even from others. All his personal friends knew and used 
to smile at his grave and obstinate stupidity in not understanding 
allusions which were very clear to everybody else. But more- 
over, the celebrated egotism attributed to Do Pradt was made in 
a pamphlet published in 1816 ; and was, in fact, a misrepre- 
sentation of what the pamphlet did say ; .and, finally and con- 
clusively, this is stated to have occurred before Waterloo^ when 
our northern allies had taken. Paris^ and the l^nglish were only 
at Toulouse. So that it is impoikible that the Duke should have 
then arrogated to himself the deliverlftnce of Europe — he that 
never arrogated anything. 

‘ The Duke said the uatural state of man was jd under. Society 
was based on security of ])mperiy alone. It was for that*object men 
associated ; and he thought we were coming to the natural state very 
fast.*— iii. 112. 

‘ lie said every Englishman who has a home goes to bed at night. 
ITe found bivouacking was not suitable to the charaeter of the English 
soldier : he got drunk, and lay down under any hedge. Discipline was 
destroyed, lint when he introduced tents, every soldier belonged to his 
tent, and, drunk or sober, he got to it before he went to sleep.* — iii. 112. 

‘ kSoiiie one said, Ifabit is second nature:” the Duke remarked, 

It is ten times naturt#* • 

Bacon, in his Essays, says much the same : ‘ Custom only 
doth alter and subdue nature.’ 

‘ I asked the Duke if Caesar did not land hereabouts ? He said he 
believed near Riehhorough Castle.’ — ih. 

‘ When I g(»t to bed 1 could not sleep. (Tood God ! I thought, here 
am T tHc-a-lHe with tlie greatest man on earth, and the noblest — the 
conqueror of Napoleon ; sitting with him, talking to him, and sleeping 
iiearlnm! llis mind is nninipaired ; his conversation powerful, huf 
morons, witty, argumeutative, sound, moral. Would lie throw liis 
stories, fre>h from nature, into his speeches, the eflect would be pro- 
digious. He would double tlfeir impression. I am deeply interested 
and passionately atfected. Goa bless his Grace! I repeat.’ — ib* 
112 . 

^ I2th. — At ten we breakfasted — the Duke, Sir Astley, Mr. Booth, 
and myself: he put me on his right. “ Which will you have, blaqji^ 
tea or green ? ” Black, your Grace.” Bring black.” Black was 
bronglit, and ate a liearty breakfast. In the midst, six dear, healt!^, 
noisy children were brought to the windows. [Lord and Lady Wiltotfs 
— for one of whom sea air and bathing had been prescribed, and the 
Duke’s kindness had invited them all.] ‘‘Lef them in,” said the 
Duke ; and in they came, and rushed over to him, saying, “ How 
d’ye do, Duke ? how d’ye do, Duke ? ” One boy, young Gray, 

“I want some teav Duke.” You shall have it^.if you promise' net 
to slop it over me as you did yesterday.” Toast . and * tea were then i in 

demand. 
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demand. Three got on one side^ and three on the other, and he 
hugged ’em all. Tea was poured out, and I saw little Gray try to slop 
it over the Duke’s frock-coat. 

^ He then told me to choose my room, and get my light in order ; 
and, after hunting, he would sit. I did so, and about two he gave me 
an hour and a half. I hit his grand, upright, manly expression. He 
looked like an eagle of the gods who had put on human shape, and had 
got silvery with age and service. At first I was a little affected, but I 
hit his features, and all went off. Biding hard made him rosy, and 
dozy. His colour w^as fresh. Alfthe portraits are too pale. I found 
that to imagine he could hot go through any duty raised the lion. 
“ Does the light hurt your Grace’s eyes ? ” “ Not at all.” And he 

stared at the light, as much as to say,'^ I’ll see if you shall make me 
give in. Signor Light.” 

^ It was a noble head. I saw nothing of that peculiar expression of 
mouth the sculptors give him, bordering on simpering. His colour was 
beautiful and fleshy, his lips compressed, and energetic. I foolishly 
said, ‘‘ Don’t let me fatigue your Grace.” “ Well, sir,” he said, “ I’ll 
give you an hour and a half. To-morrow is Sunday. Monday I’ll sit 
again.” I was delighted to see him pay his duty to Sunday. Tip he 
rose ; I opened the door, and hold thi.s as the highest distinction of my 
life. He bowed, and said, ‘‘ We dine at seven.” 

‘ At seven we dined. His Grace took half glass of sherry and put 
it in water. I drank three glasses, Mr. Arbuthnot one. We then 
went to the drawing-room, where, putting a candle on each side of him, 
he read the Standard, whilst I talked to Mr. Arbuthnot, who said 
it was not true Copenhagen ran away on the field. He ran to his 
stable when the Duke came to Waterloo after the battle, and kicked 
out and gambolled.’ — iii. 114. 

Sunday came. All W'^ent to church : — 

‘ From the bare wainscoat, the absence of curtains, the dirty gpreen 
footstools, and common chairs, 1 feared I was in the wrong pew, and 
very quietly sat myself down in the Duke’s place. Mr. Arbuthnot 
squeezed my arm before it was too late, and I crossed in an instant. 
The Duke pulled out his prayer-book, and followed the clergyman in 
the simplest way. I got deeply affected. Here was the greatest hero 
in the world, who had conquered the greatest genius, prostrating his 
heart and being before his God in his venerable age, and praying for 
his mercy. However high his destiny above my own, here we were at 
feast equal before our Creator. Here we were stfipped of extrinsic 
distinctions ; and I looked at this wonderful man with an interest and 
feeling that touched my imagination beyond belief. The silence and 
embosomed solitude of the village church, the simplicity of its architec- 
ture, rather deepened than decreased the depth of my sensibilities. At 
the name of Jesus Christ the Duke bow^ his silvery hairs like the 
humblest labourer, and yet not more than others, but to the same de- 
gree* He seemed ta>wi8h for no distinction. At the Epistle he stood 
upright, like a soldier; and when the blessing was pronounced, he 

buried 
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buried his head in one hand and uttered his prayer as if it came from 
his heart in humbleness/ — ib. 114, 15. 

^ The Duke after dinner took the Spectator, and placing a candle on 
each side of his venerable head, read it through. 1 watched him the 
whole time. 

‘ In one part of Lardner’s Life of him he says, He rode in front of 
fifty pieces of artillery, but God protected his head.^* I looked up and 
studied the venerable white head that God still protected. There he was, 
contented, happy^ aged, but vigorous — enjoying his leisure in dignity, 
God knows, as he deserves. After reading till his eyes were tired he 
put down the paper, and said, “ There are a great many curious things 
in it, I assure you.” He then yawned, as lie always did before retiring, 
and said, “ I’ll give you an early sitting to-morrow at nine.* — ib. 
115. 

Haydon says, ‘ f^very time you meet a Waterloo man, pump 
him. In a few years they will be all gone — Duke and the rest.* 
The results of Haydon’s own jmmjtings are neither numerous nor 
important, and some of them are ratlier apocryphal, or, at least, 
inaccurate. For instance : — 

‘ (general Alava told Capt. Waller that, as he was joining the Duke 
early on the field [of \V^erloo~\^\\{i thought to himself, “ I wonder how 
he feels and looks with Kapoleoii opposite.** The Duke shortly joined, 
and called out, in his bluff manner, “ Well, how did you like the ball 
last night ? ” Putting up his gliuss, and sweeping the enemy's ground, 
he then said to Alava, ‘‘ That fellow little thinks what a confounded 
licking he*ll get before the day is over.” * — iii. 313. 

Here is a slight confusion which might throw a doubt over the 
whole story, which is, nevertheless, substantially true. The ball 
was not on Saturday — the day before Waterloo — but on Thurs- 
day, the night before Quatro liras. It was when Alava joined 
him at Quatre Bras that the Duke began talking of the ball and 
what was going on at Brusgols, as lightly as if he had nothing 
else to think of. Alava slept at Brussels the night of the 17tb, 
and it was when he came to Waterloo, on the morning of the 
18th, that the Duke expressed in this homely way his confident 
hope of success. ^ ^ ^ 

In Hay don’s picture the Duke is standing quite alone on tile 
field, and liolding liis horse in a theatrical attitude. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, when he saw the picture, observed this im- 
propriety ^ ^ 

‘ Lord Filzroy said, ‘‘ The Duke never holds his own horse.” * 

‘ Lord Fitzroy said the Duke never came into the field but with as 
orderly dragoon, and never with a servant. At \^aterloo, the dragoon 
was killed.* — iii. 104. 


Here 
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Here is an instance how careful we should be — 

‘ To lose no drop of that immortal man.’ 

This simple fact of goinj? into action with no servant, but with 
an orderly dragoon, reveals a characteristic principle ; his reason 
was, ‘ that he had, in his opinion, no right to risk, for his own 
convenience, the life of a man not in the service .and such was 
his reluctance to make any ctalage of his individual feelings, 
that we never he.ard of his givirg the reason of tSis peculiarity to 
any one, but to Lord Fit^roy, from whom we have had it. 

Haydon, happening to meet Lord Hill at dinner, asked him, 
as they were coming away in his Lordship’s carriage, — 

Lord, was there ever any time of the day at Waterloo when 
you desponded ? ” “ Certainly not,” he replied. TJiere never was 

any panic ? ” No ; there was no time of the day.” I said, “ I 
apologise ; but Sir Walter Scott asked the Duke the same thing, and 
he made the same reply.” Lord Hill said in the simplest way, “ T 
dare s.ay.” ’ — ii. 347. 

These quiet and laconic answers .arc perfectly characteristic of 
Lord Hill — but the same confidence pervaded the whole Hritish 
army from the Duke to the drummer. ^ 

We cannot better conclude this‘ selection of Hay don’s anec- 
dotes than with the following passage, which sliows liis 
power both of observation and expression, in a light that 
renders still more surprising the aberration of his mind in all 
th.at related to himself and his art : — 

^ If any man wishes to learn how to suppress his feelings of exulta- 
tion in succ€\ss, and of despondency in failure ; how to be modest in 
elevation, and peaceful in disappointment ; how to exercise power wdtJi 
humanity, and resist injustice when powder is abiise<i by otliers ; how to 
command Inferiors without pride, and to be obedient, without servility, 
to the commands of others ; let iiini read day and night the Dispatches 
of the Duke of Wellington.* — hi. 268. 


Notb. 
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‘Who answered first? Tormented by Disraeli, harassed by public 
business, up came the following letter : — 

‘ “ Sir, I am sorry to hear of your continual embarrassments. From 
a limited fund wdiich is at my disposal ] send, as a contribution towards 
your relief from those embarrassments, the sum of 50/. 

‘ “ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ “ IloBEKT Peel.” 

‘ And this Peel is the Inaii w'hp has no heart ! ' — iii. 310-17. 

We must here stop to observe, as characteristic of his strange 
presumptuous piety, that in tliis, as in many other instances, we 
find him willing to attribute sucdi unexpected relief to tiie imme- 
diate interposition of Providence, in reward of some good action 
done, or some bad one avoided, the merit of which, we are* sorry 
to add, was in any case small, and in most of tliem very pro- 
blematical. In thc^ present instance, w(i shall see, he had no com- 
punctiem about obtaining books when he was in a state of j)eriury 
that precluded any hope of being able to pay for them ; but ho 
thinks that Providence sent him this 50/., through Sir Robert 
Pc‘el, as a reward for having resisted an impulse to patat — that 
is, to siea/ them, 

‘ Til the iiiorriing, fearing T shoulfl he involved, I took down books 
I had not jiaid for to a young bookscdler with a family, to return 
tliL'in. As 1 ilrove along / thomjht I miyht get money on them, T felt 
disgusted at such a thought, and stopped and told him T feared I w'as 
ill danger ; and as he might lose, I begged Iiirn to kee p them for a few 
days, lie was grateful, and in the evening came this 50/. 1 know 

what I believe \ 

‘ !8th. — O God, bless me through the evils of this day. Great 
anxiety. My landlord, Newton, called : I said, “ I see a quarter’s 
rent in thy flicc, but none from me.” 1 appointed to-iuorrow night to 
s(?c him, and lay bcifore him every iota of my position. (iood hearted 
Newton ! ” I said, “ don’t put ii^ an execution.” ‘‘ Notliing of the 
sort,” he replied, half hurt. 

‘ 20th. — O God bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 

‘ 21st. — Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

‘ 22nd. — God forgive me. Amen. 

• ‘ Finis 

of 

B. R. Haydon, 

* “ Stretch me no longer on this rough world.” — Lear, 

‘ End of the twenty-sixth volunie.4 

To this Mr. Taylor adds : — 

‘ This closing entry was made between half-pas4 ten and a quarter 
to eleven o’clock on the morning of Monday the 22nd of June. Be^)re 
eleven the hand that wrote it was stiff and cold in self-inflicted death. 
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Oti the morning; of that Monday Ilaydon rose early and went out, 
retiirnirifr, apparently fatigued, at nine, lie then wrote. At ten he 
ent(ired liis paint in room, and soon after saw his wife, then dressing to 
visit a friend at Brixton, by her husband’s special desire. He embraced 
her fervently, and returnetl to Jiis painting-room. About a (piarter to 
eleven his wife and daughter heard the report of fire'^arms, but took 
little notice of it, as they supposed it to proceed from the troops then 
exercising in the Park. Mrs. Ilaydon went out. About an hour after, 
Miss Ilaydon entered the paijitiug-room, and foilnd her father strctcheci 
out dead l)efore the easel on which stood his mitinishc»d picture of 
Alfred and the first Brttish »lury — his wliite hairs dabbled in blood— a 
half opened razor, smeared with blood, at his siile — near it a small 
pistol, recently discharged — in Ins throat a frightful gash, and a buDet- 
wouikJ in his skull. A })ortrait of his wife stood on a smaller easel 
lacing his large picture. On a table near was his Diary (open at the 
page of that last entry), his watch, a Prayer-book (open at the (iospel 
for the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany), letters addressed to his wife 
and children, and this paper, [containing his will, &c.] headed, ‘‘ Last 
T/iouf jilts of li. It. Ilaydon^ half past ten : — No man shovld ttse 
cf-rtaio frit for prolmble good., however great the object, licit is the, 
prer ja i: e of the Deity ^ ’ — iii. 317-19. 

' ’ . ‘ \v<* p.ausc in wonder aii4 aw’e at the fate of a man of high 
CO, ' t on.', which be wanted the power to execute, and of innate 
piiniiples of honour and piety which he had not strength of mind 
to put in practice — of a life that was a series of inconsistciu ics 
and contradictions, of which nearly all that was rational was theory, 
and all that was practical, evil. Mr. Taylor says truly enough, 
that, ‘ interspersed with the unlovely portions of his life, there an? 
passages of good feeling and noble aspiration, which plead for a 
more lenient judgment of the man than / ong/it perhaps to hope 
for him ’ (ii. 21)8). We venture to add, that all, as it seems to us, 
that* human judgment can venture to say in explanation of this 
anomalous case, and in extenuation of his follies, his faults, and 
his concluding crime, is to repeat the early apprehensions of his 
family and the final verdict of the coroner — ‘ He was mad — cer- 
tainly — he was mad P 

We intimated at the outset that the only portion of these volumes 
that was not really painful to read were his numerous but de- 
sultory anecdotes of men and manners. They arc too scati^red and 
frequently too n>inute to be brought within our scope or limits ; 
but our readers, who must, we fear, be weary of the sad and 
vexatious tale we have had to tell, would have reason to complain 
if we did not, present them with some of the more pleasing parts 
of the work. 

. During', the Reform fever, Haydon’s wild temper caught fire, 

and 



N o r I-:. 

It is iilniost needless to say that our article on The Institute of France 
A\a.s ill type before the intelli.ufenceVeached us of tlic lamented deatli of 
M. Arajii’o. If wo could have fore.^een tin* event, we could hardly 
have spoken Avitli greater ^^arm^h of Ids f^amius, t houjjh we certainly 
should not have selected such an occasion to eoinment upon what we 
thought his injurious importation of political feeling into the regions 
of science. It is satisfactory to reflect that while any party heats into 
which lie may have l)(‘cii led have expired with himself, Ids discoverie^s 
and writiii<»s will always survive to atti'^t his right to be ranked among 
the most brilliant savans of any age. At a inomerit like this we should 
have preferred to sink in obli\ion the parts of his career in which we 
(liifereil from 1dm, and to have dwelt solely (as we liope to do on a 
future occasion) upon those extraotdinary acquirements which have 
long been recognised by the whole of Europe. 







